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MR. CHASE'S ADDRESS AT MT. UNION COLLEGE. 

[The following extracts from an address by Hon. Salmon P. Chase, late Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, now Chief Justice of the United States, will be read 
with special interest The address was delivered on the occasion of the dedica- 
tion of the new edifice of Mt. Union College, December 1, 1864, just before Mr. 
Chase took his seat upon the Supreme Bench. We copy substantially from a con- 
densed report, made by the Editor of the Salem Republican.'] 

As we stand to-day in this beautiful Hall and within the in- 
closure of these massive walls, erected and furnished by the liber- 
ality of the people, and about being dedicated to Science and 
Learning, a rebelliouy fierce, terrible and devasting, is raging in our 
land. But whilst there is a great rebellion, pervading the whole 
country, with its powerful armies now marshaled in the field of 
conflict, and almost daily meeting each other in deadly resistance, 
the one contending with the other amidst the flash of arms and the 
clash of steel for the mastery, the people have met together ac- 
cording to constitutional appointment, and elected a President, 
without an outbreak, and by a larger vote than was ever before cast. 
This is a remarkable fact. 

But there are other remarkable facts, and well may they astonish 
our people at home, and confound and bewilder the citizens of the 
1 
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old world. During the progress of our civil war, our population h^s 
vastly increased and our wealth has become more abundant. Not 
only have our population and wealth been multiplied, but all our 
various enterprises have gone steadily forward just as if our coun- I 
try were in the enjoyment of the most perfect repose. So, too, 
nil intellectual and mechanical improvements go on as before. If 
our young men are called from the peaceful pursuits of agricul- 
tural life, to perform the more dangerous duty of the soldier, the 
mowing machine and the reaper do their work in the harvest field. 
In nearly all other branches of business, machinery does the work 
of those whom duty calls elsewhere. I was much impressed with 
this fact whilst visiting the city of Lynn, the great boot and shoe 
manufacturing town of Massachusetts, a few weeks ago, on being 
told that they now make by machinery, seventy-five per cent, of 
the work previously made by hand. Yet there never was a time 
in the history of our country when labor was as well rewarded a« 
to-day. This is a remarkable phenomenon. Such might attend 
a foreign war and be attributed to the events and circumstances 
occasioned by it, but that in a civil war they should occur, is mat- 
ter for special wonder. It would seem that Divine Providence has 
strengthened us for this great struggle, and will yet bring us out 
of the conflict triumphantly victorious. 

Look at our Educational Institutions, the pride and the glory 
of our free land. Never was there a time when learning was more 
fostered, or when it extended its benign influence so widely over 
at least the free portion of our country, as during the present war. 
Since comiiig on the stand, Mr. White, our excellent and distin- 
guished State School Commissioner, has informed me that the in- 
crease in the endowment funds of the Colleges of this State dur- 
ing the last school year was over $230,000 — an increase of over 
one-third in a single year ! Are not such remarkable facts as 
these, the grandest and sublimest evidences of blessings and pros- 
perity ever given to any people ? 

But there are still fnore causes for adoration and gratitude. I 
refer to the organization and workings of the diflFerent Commis- 
sions. Some time ago, whilst at Washington, I was waited upon 
by a committee of gentlemen. They asked me if anything could 
be done in the way of ameliorating the condition and sufferings of 
our sick and wounded soldiers. I told them I would see. t re- 
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ferred the matter to the Secretary of War, and the conference 
eventually resulted in the organization of the Sanitary Gommis- 
Bion. How many of our gallant and brave " boys in blue " live 
to-day tor call down Heaven's best blessings upon that Association. 

Next followed the Christian Commission, another wonderful il- 
lustration of the means of doing good. Never was there a coun- 
try in which a Christian Commission could exist before. Here it 
exists on account of the freedom of the people. Here every man 
is allowed to select the means of doing good, which to him are the 
most congenial. Men and women organize for the purpose of sup- 
plying the wants of soldiers in the field, the camp and the hospi- 
tal. Everywhere go their agents, good, philanthropic, loyal men, 
without money or reward, save that gained by an approving con- 
science, in the performance of a holy work, to supply the needs 
of the sick and wounded, whether at the front or rear. 

Still another. In 1862, when our onward-marching and victo- 
rious army took possession of Fort Koyal, an agent was sent to 
that district to take possession of the cotten in the field for the 
use of the government. On his return, the great want and desti- 
tution of the once slave, but then and now freed people of that 
region, came to my knowledge. Another agent was immediately 
sent to see what could be done for these poor, unfortunate, help- 
less and ignorant blacks. He returned and reported. Then said 
I, go out among the people — present the case to them, and get 
them to send missionaries and instructors among them. Soon one 
hundred and sixty self-denying men and women were on their way 
to these Islands as teachers and preachers. Soon schools were 
organized and churches established. Now freedmen's commissions 
we established everywhere. We should like to see the people 
united in one organization of Christian benevolence, like the Chris- 
tian commission, for the benefit of the freedmen. It will be done. 
Such philanthropy is destined to make the American people illus- 
trious as never a people on earth were made before^ 

It is, perhaps, the most remarkable thing in history Aat our 
fathers blended together with so great wisdom, the ideas o£ Edu- 
cation and Free Government. As the Pilgrims were coming to 
their wilderness home, amid the waves and tempest o£ the track- 
less deep, in the cabin of the May Flower, there was written the 
law that should govern them, the most important provisions of 
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which were for the establishment of Learning and Religion through 
Schools and Churches. In the Congress of 1787, was a man who 
had worshipped at the altar erected in the cabin of the May Flower, 
and being inspired with the lessons of human freedom and pro- ' 
gress there taught, he prepared an Ordinance that was to govern ■ 
this North-western Territory, in which this great idea of Educa* 
tional Liberty was enjoined. I refer to Nathan Dane, of Massa- 
chusetts. But this Ordinance of 1787 not only embodied the prin- 
ciples of Education, Religion, and Morality ; it was also made the 
great charter of freedom which forever prohibited the existence 
of Slavery or Involuntary Servitude upon our soil. When the 
State Government was organized, these identical provisions were 
put into the constitution, and made a part of the organic life of 
our commonwealth. 

Congress then provided by law for the endowment of two Col- 
leges in our State, and set apart the 16th section of land in every 
township as a school fund. For a long time our fathers were en- 
gaged in clearing oS the forests and battling with the wild beasts 
jmd still wilder men. They could pay but little attention to the 
fedweational wants and interests of their children. The pressing 
f demands of their families in other directions compelled them to 
provide for the body at the expense of the mind. At length, such 
men as Samuel Lewis took hold of the work and labored faithfully 
for the generjal good. With such men as he, began our common 
school system., which to-day I am not prepared to tell how great 
it is in its power, and how unbounded in its influence. It is wise- 
ly fostered more vuad more every year, and our common schools 
noWy are more extesisive in their advantages than our Acadeniies 
used to be. 

The State takes her pioorest child by the hand and tenderly leads 
' him from the primary school up through all intermediate depart- 
ments to the High School, where from its eminence, he can survey 
, the entire realm of science. 

The colleges founded by <5ongress, have gone on these many 
years in their usefulness, but those endowed by the people, have 
^one far beyond them. 'If only the 16th section in every toTm- 
. ship constituted theme?insfor the education of our children, where 
would we be? The people took the matter in hand and ruled their 
iruler^y as they. shaiild ever do^rii^ demanded more schools and 
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better schools, until finally educational laws were passed forming 
this magnificent free school system, the crowning glory of our 
State. 

Thus in its educational efforts our State more than realizes the 
desire expressed by the poet Wordsworth in these lines — a de- 
sire not yet realized in his own country*: , 

" Oh for the coming of that glorious time 
When, prizing knowledge as her noblest wealth 
And best protection, this Imperial Realm, 
While she exacts allegiance, shall admit 
An obligation, on her part, to teach 
Them who are born to serve her and obey ; 
Binding herself bj Statute to secure, 
For aU the children whom her soil maintaias 
The rudiments of Letters, and inform 
The mind with moral and religions truth." 

To this day there are no common schools in England to which 
every boy and girl can go and receive lessons in science and re- 
ligious truth. But in our own blessed country— first on board the 
-good old heaven-protected ship, May Flower, and next in the Or- 
dinance of 1787, were originated and promulgated the principles 
of Freedom and Free Schools, by which our children can be raised 
to the highest point of glory and of fame. All this results from 
the fact that in this country we have no " imperial realm " — no 
one bom to serve a prince or potentate, and dependent on the whims 
of his factious will for even the poor privileges of distressed pov- 
erty. Sere we have freedom to think and to educate. 

Oar colleges have not been so fostered by the State, but the 
people have taken them in hand, and with unbounded liberality 
contributed money to build them up. • 

This Institution where we now stand, is an illustration of the 
growth and beneficence of our educational system. It has come 
up by degrees. Some years ago it was a small seminary, attended 
by comparatively a few from the neighborhood — now it is a char- 
tered College, with its class-rooms and literary halls filled by 
aspiring and ambitious students from abroad. It stands here in 
all the pride of its success, not as a sudden creation, but an ever- 
lasting testimonial of those principles of which I have been 
gpeaking. 
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Let me here say a word to those who are partaking of its bene- 
fits. This Institution stands as a great candlestick of branching 
lights in the country. Who are the branching lights? The stu- 
dents who are daily gathering the rich fruit from the tree of knowl- 
edge that is here planted. The President, the Faculty, the Appa- 
ratus, the Museum, nor any other advantage can do you any good 
unless you have an aspiring and inquiring mind. Boys and girls 
often think that when out of school, their education is finished. 
It is often then just begun, and with many, not begun. An indi- 
vidual once traveled over Europe. He passed through many towns 
and cities, crossed over lakes and rivers and visited hamlets and 
castles, but could never tell what he saw. A person hearing him 
relate the places where he had been, said he was a great trav- 
eler; another, disgusted at his lack of improvement from the ad- 
vantages he had enjoyed, remarked, "«o is his trunk .'" A young 
man has gone through College; so has his pen-knife. You must 
study to some purpose here, and when through, or you can never 
become one of these branching lights. 

Here stands this College, one of the permanent Institutions of 
this country. To it we are to look in the future for results of 
great good. It is to be carried on by feeling in all this matter 
that you are hot only to do something for yourselves, but for man« 
kind. Grandest opportunities are nothing unless your hearts are 
right within you, and you can ask the blessing of God on all you 
say and do. We never come to an end in the discharge of duty, 
or in the onward march of progress. If we have done a great 
work this year, we will do a greater one next. So with this In- 
stitution. Its good influences will expand and widen like the 
waves of the sea. Those who ha^e contributed liberally of their 
means to build this beautiful edifice, have done well ; others who 
have not, will give of their abundance, and. also become partici-" 
pants in a work so grand and noble. Then let this College be 
dedicated to useful Learning, sound Science and Pure Religion, 
and may the benign blessings of God attend it, its professors and 
its pupils, and make it more and more a source of advantage from 
generation to generation. And when peace shall again come, and 
swords be beaten into plow-shares and spears into pruning hooks, 
and brother shall no more war with brother, may this Institution 
stand, a blessing to all who now are, or may hereafter come with- 
in its influence. 

r 
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UP.NORTH LETTERS. 

No, IV, 

Clevbland, Dec, 1864. 
Friend White : — ^Your last letter renews your request that I 
continue these letters. 

Comparing the date of this, with that of my last, I am surprised 
to find that six months intervene. It seems but a day, instead of 
a half year. Thus it is that we are hurrying to the end of our 
time on earth. How just the Scripture comparison,'-^Zrr/e is a 
vapor that soon vanisheth away. This fact awakens reflections 
which, perhaps, I should not write out for your publication. 

As the years roll away, we scarcely observe the constant changes 
which they are producing all around us. Take any community, 
and it seems to you just what it was one year, or five years ago. 
But make an inventory of the changes wrought among the people, 
— ^the births, the marriages, the deaths, the emigrations, the im- 
migrations, the changes in condition, and you find that time has 
done a work which you had little noted as the days were passing. 
I am the more impressed with the thought just now, from a review 
made of the changes which have taken place in the schools and 
among the teachers of this city. One would scarcely think that 
they are at all different now from what they were one year ago. 
And yet the following facts illustrate the truth that constant 
I change and alteration have been going on. 
I One year age we had but seventy schools ; now we have seven- 

I ty-eight. I count each particular school as one ; though it may 
I be but a part of a single district school. We commenced the year 
I with eighty-four teachers. Since then thirty-one have been ap- 
pointed ; sixteen have resigned, and five discontinued by the action 
of the Board. Twenty have been transferred, and but fifty to-day 
occupy the positions which they held one year ago. Our present 
number of teachers is ninety-four. During the year, many excel- 
lent teachers have resigned ; but we have been, in most cases, ex- 
ceedingly fortunate in filling their places ; and upon the whole 
these changes have been greatly for the better. 

In September, George A. Kolbe, a member of our Board of 
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Education, was appointed teacher of the German language in the 
West High School ; Prof. Ruger's time being all required in the 
Central High School. Henry M. James, a graduate of Williams 
College, and subsequently Principal of the schools in Hudson, 
Mich., has been appointed Principal of our Kentucky street school. 
In the nine other districts, there has been no change of Principals. 

At the commencement of our present school year, a radical 
change was made in the programmes of our High and Grammar 
departments. When I came here, I was glad to find that a ma- 
jority of the Principals were converts to the idea set forth in- the 
Ninth Annual Report of the State School Commissioner, respect- 
ing the number of simultaneous studies. In compliance with the 
united recommendation of Principals and Superintendent, our 
Board of Education ordained an " Order of Daily Exercises " 
which closely approximates the recommendations of the Report, 
already named ; and the result thus far fully realizes our high ex- 
pectations of improvement. Nothing could induce us to go back 
to the old plan of having three or four leading studies taken 
abreast. I sincerely hope that our practice in this matter, will be- 
come general in all graded schools. 

Our new Brownell street building, which is to cost about fifty 
thousand dollars, will in a few days be ready for roofing. We 
have great present need of it, and three others, at least, equally 
commodious. 

The Cleveland Female Seminary, which continues under the 
proprietorship and mangement of our worthy friend, Mr. San- 
ford, is greatly prosperous, as it well deserves to be. I am confi- 
dent that there is no better school of the kind in the State. The 
same may be said of Mr. Humiston's Institute, at the Heights. 

President Hitchcock of the Western Reserve College, is making 
a vigorous effort to raise fifty thousand dollars as an additional 
endowment to that institution, the greater part of which he hopes 
to secure in this city. I am told that Messrs. Joseph Per- 
kins, T. P. Handy, and H. B. Hurlburt, have subscribed five 
thousand dollars each. I trust that the full amount wanted 
may be realized, for the College not only needs^ but richly de- 
9erve8y a higher share of popular favor, in the way of funds, than 
it has hitherto received. Only think of such men as Professors 
Seymour, Cutler and Young, receiving salaries of a thousand dol- 
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lars each, which reduced to specie value, is but four hundred dol- 
lars ; for to-day a greenback dollar is worth but forty cents. 

Speaking of salaries, I am reminded that I recently have re- 
ceived an unusual number of letters, making inquiries concerning 
the salaries paid to teachers in this city. To save the labor of 
correspondence, let me say that of our male teachers, two are paid 
$1,350 each; twelve, $1,200 each ; one, $1,100; and three, $1,000 
each. Of our female teachers, two are paid $720 each ; sixty- 
five, $480 each ; and nine, $430 each. 

Yours Truly. 



ON THE FORMATION OF A TASTE FOR READING IN 
OUR SCHOOLS- 

BY T. E. SULIOT. 

During my long summer recess, my attention has been natural- 
ly directed to the social and intellectual condition of the younger 
portion of society around me in this agricultural district of the 
Western Reserve. 

I may, I suppose, assume them to be not an unfavorable, but 
rather about an average, sample of the rural youth in the State of 
Ohio ; to have enjoyed the usual school privileges under average 
teachers and to have made something like an average proficiency 
in the common branches of the district school teaching. 

What has been the result? What fruits has this intellectual 
culture borne ? Truth compels me to say that, on the whole, I 
am disappointed. 

I do not mean that the amount of grammatical, arithmetical or 
algebraical lore possessed by my young neighbors is less than I 
expected ; for, indeed, I never had any chance or wish to test 
their proficiency. Even if a thorough examination of their at- 
tainments in that line had satisfied me that they had ^^ committed '^ 
and could repeat all the rules of grammar, work all the examples 
in Ray's arithmetic, or even solve simple and quadratic equations, 
my feeling of disappointment would scarcely be lessened. For, 
apart from the intellectual vigor and development secured by a 
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sound training in any branch of study whatever, it will be readily 
granted that not one in ten of these young people will, in all like- 
lihood, have any occasion for the practical application of the 
greater part of these studies, in the work of their future lives. 
To write a plain, legible hand, to spell with tolerable correctness, 
to perform very simple operations, chiefly mental in the four fun- 
damental rules of arithmetic, integral and fractional, is about all 
that will be required on the farm, in -the store or in the shop. 

Let it be understood, of course, that I except that interesting 
portion of our pupils who mean to turn to account their school 
learning by becoming teachers in their turn. These, indeed, will 
need to learn all they can in and out of school in order to be prop- 
erly qualified as instructors. Pestalozzi said long ago that the 
teacher must be able to soar above his pupils. The wider and 
higher range of qualifications now demanded from the candidate- 
teacher shows what progress in that direction public opinion has 
made. Few now believe that, to be qualified to teach Arithmetic, 
for instance, a knowledge of Arithmetic alone is all that is needed, 
and so on of other subjects. 

Still more would I except that noble band of girls apd boys who, 
everywhere in the land, are found striving, in spite of obstacles 
and discouragement, by dint of self-denial, indomitable patience 
and industry, to obtain an education and force their way to that 
pjace in the community which nature intended for them when she 
bestowed on them those precious gifts. Not unkindly did she 
place them at the bottom of the social scale, bid them conquer 
their birth-right and vindicate their claim to rank among the self- 
made nobility of America, the only true nobility, alone consistent 
with a republican equality, — the hierarchy of worth and genius. 

But, with regard to the common run of our young men and 
women, who, in a few years, must take their places as fathers and 
mothers in American homes, — what has their school education 
done for them to fit them for their future responsibilities as heads 
of families ? Has that school training cultivated and developed 
their intellectual tastes, a desire for self-culture, habits of correct 
thought on any subject within the reach of their experience, a 
sense of the beautiful in nature and art ? 

Alas ! I feel constrained to answer in the negative. When their 
school education is over and school books are forever laid aside, I 
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do not find that a love for reading remains. The young men may 
eagerly enough scan the public papers for news, the girls may, 
once in a while, pore over the pages of some love story or sensa- 
tion novel of second or third rate merit ; but I seldom see in our 
farm houses standard books of general literature, much less on 
any scientific subject ; the walls may be decorated (?) with gaudy 
pictures which too plainly show that the sense of artistic beauty is 
still in a rudimentary stage. The men seem to place their whole 
ambition in being expert workmen, smart at trading, true to their 
party, right or wrong^ and the women in being good housekeepers. 
Thus life wears away in one dull round of monotonous drudgery 
and trifling amusements. When obliged to write a letter on any 
common subject, if the writing and spelling be tolerable, the 
thoughts and language are usually bare, scanty and common place* 
In short, with all the industry and thrift which characterize our 
farming population, with the sparks of sound and shrewd sense 
which flash out of their conversation, there is a sad want of lit- 
erary taste, of a capacity or wish to derive enjoyment from books. 

Hence the intervals of leisure, in young or old, are wasted in 
listlessness or absorbed in talk about bargains, markets, beaux, 
dress, love-affairs, according to the age and sex of the parties. 
At most of their social gatherings, the young people know no 
other way of spending the time than dancing or games which are 
often silly or coarse and indelicate. 

Can this evil, inseparable from the dearth of more intellectual 
tastes, be remedied ? Can the school-training be made conducive 
to fostering that love for reading which, in whatever cgndition we 
happen to be placed, whether of affluence or poverty, but more 
especially in seasons of bodily or mental affliction, of loneliness 
or bereavement, could afford support, consolation and delight ? 

Let me not be accused of writing in a censorious spirit on this 
unpopular subject. I love this country ; I feel deep interest in 
the rising generation so soon to be called to assume our responsi- 
bilities and wield the destinies of this country, by electing from 
the crowd of candidates, for office men worthy of the sacred trust, - 
under happier auspices, I trust, when the tremendous storm of war 
shall have purged, the land from the foul pestilence of slavery and 
political profligacy. The rural population constitute the sinews of 
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the country ; on their physical, intellectual and moral culture rest 
the future virtue and happiness of the new regenerated repuhlic. 

What then can be done to awaken among the young a love for 
the rational and intellectual employment of leisure hours, to en* 
liven the monotony of domestic or out-of-doors' labor and counter- 
act that tendency to silly or coarse amusements which, in the ab- 
sence of better things, human nature resorts to as a necessary re- 
lief and stimulant ? 

It appears to me that the training of young people in our schools 
is too exclusively bookish. Too much stress is still laid on rules, 
rote-learning, on abstractions, to the almost total neglect of the 
glorious book of nature with its inexhaustible treasures. What a 
boon could be conferred on those happy boys and girls, from whom 
the beautiful face of nature is not shut out by crowded and noisy 
streets, if we could rouse their curiosity for the varied wonders of 
the mineral and organic kingdoms in the midst of which they live. 

Let a youth have once gained a taste for watching the habits of 
birds or insects, for studying minerals ; or a girl to have learned 
to look on flowers with a discriminating eye, not with vacant and 
dull admiration, — can you conceive such a one to feel anything 
but repugnance, not merely for coarse and degrading pun«uits, but 
even for the silly amusements to which, from utter vacancy of 
mind, they are otherwise driven ? 

Surely, whatever of classical or mathematical lore our common 
country-school can manage to impart, this much, at least, it ought 
to secure to all those who faithfully avail themselves of its oppor- 
tunities : 

1. The power of expressing their thoughts in simple and cor- 
rect language, with fluency, therefore without laborious, and con- 
sequently pleasurable, exertion. 

2. Such a general acquaintance with the works and laws of 
nature as will give zest and stimulus to their walks and open the 
way to a more scientific and thorough investigation bf some branch 
of natural science, if they should ever have time and opportunity. 

I hope that the improved method of teaching grammar by com- 
position so earnestly recommended and illustrated by the Editor 
of this journal, and the impulse given of late to object-teaching, 
will help to effect a reform in these two points. 

3. The power of appreciating, and therefore of enjoying, good 
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vrithig and therefore a love for and a seeking after the choice 
models with which American literature now abounds, instead of 
being satisfied with the vapid and silly trash which, when there is 
apy reading at all, passes under that name, pheap copies of our 
most facinating modern works on history, biography, travels, 
natural history, etc., ought, as soon as they appear and have re- 
ceived the sanction of public approbation, be placed in our school 
libraries, and the circulation of them among the scholars and their 
parents should be encouraged by all the earnest influence which 
the teacher can exert. 

In the school-room, instead of spending so much time on those 
eternal tasks in grammar, so 9.bstract, so dry, so imperfectly, if at 
all, understood, the very introductory pages of which, as my daugh- 
ter was remarking the other day, would often require of the learner 
a previous knowledge of the subject, in brder to make it intellig- 
ible and savory, — instead of daily going over page after page of 
the reader, with such questions only as are duly set down in the 
programme, i. e. in the foot-notes ; — instead of that endless array 
of forbidding routine and formalism, let the teacher, once a week 
at least, select some peculiarly interesting passage, adapted to the 
age and intelligence -of the class (our improved school-readers 
abound in such) and first read it to the class, frequently stopping 
in order to feel, as it were, the pulse of the class, by eliciting their 
remarks to which he should, sparingly but suggestively ^ add his 
own ; let him bring in the most lively collateral illustrations that 
the subject admits, whether historical, geographical or scientific, 
with which his own stores of knowledge supply him. 

When the passage has been thus thoroughly understood and «w- 
joyedy let the class be called up to read it, no longer as a task but 
with relish and spirit, as they are almost sure to do. 

On the same or the following day, still guided by the age and 
mental development of the class, he will cautiously direct the at- 
tention to the salient points, — ^the beauty-spots in the passage, not 
by pointing them out but by leading the young people to find them 
out for themselves. 

Lastly, let him tell them to read the passage at home over again 
and to come prepared on the following day to give the substance 
of it in their own words ; or better still, if old enough, let them 
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write*it on their slates, as an exercise in composition, whilst the 
teacher is busy with other recitations. 

On the ordinary reading days, let him always elicit from the 
text as much instruction as they can bear and digest, in living 
grammar, i. e., in grammar springing out from the language itself, 
not sadly buried in the funeral mausoleum of a didactic treatise. 

Thus, I conceive, by patient and earnest training in that direc- 
tion, oontinued without routine or monotony from session to ses- 
sion and from year to year, will a live teacher succeed in awaken- 
ing in the susceptible minds of all but the very dullest, the dor- 
mant sense of literary beauty and a craving for it. 

He will feel amply rewarded for this extra labor by the delight- 
ful consciousness that he has, conferred on his pupils that precious 
boon — ^the faculty of reading appreciatingly and pleasurably any 
good and beautiful book that may fall in their way, like a stray 
flower to the weary pilgrim, or a beam of light to cheer the gloom. 
For, let us travel where we may, let our lives have fallen into ever 
so pleasant places, tracks of weary pilgrimage await us ; seasons 
of sadness must some time or other visit us. Such is the inexor- 
able law — the doom of humanity ! 



ANTONOMASIA IN GEOGRAPHY. 

BY W. D. HBNKLB. 

The following instances of antonomasia in geography may be 
made the subject of an interesting lesson or series of lessons in 
nearly all grades of schools in which geography is taught : 

Portland, Maine, is called " Forest City," but the figure is more 
frequently applied to Cleveland, Ohio ; Lowell, the " City of Spin- 
dles;" Boston, " Modern Athens," " Athens of America," "Liter- 
ary Emporium," "Puritan City," " City of Notions," and "Hub 
of the Universe ; " New Haven, "Elm City," or " City of Elms ; " 
New York, " Metropolis of America," or " of the New World," 
" Commercial Emporium," " Empire City," and " Gotham;" Phil- 
adelphia, " City of Brotherly Love," " Quaker City," and " City 
ofPenn;" Baltimore, " Monumental City ; " Washington, "City 
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of Magnificent Distances ; " New Orleans, " Crescent City," a 
figure also said to be .sometimes applied to Evansville, Ind.; St. 
Louis, "Mound City;" Louisville, "Fall City;" Keokuk, "Gate 
» City," a figure also recently applied in a military sense to Atlanta^ 
Ga.; Nashville, "City of Rocks;" Indianapolis, "Railroad City;" 
Lafayette, Ind., " Star City ; " Richmond, Ind., " Quaker City of 
the West;" Terre Haute, "Prairie City;" Chicago, "Garden 
City ; " Detroit, " City of the Straits ; " Cleveland, " Forest City ;" 
Cincinnati, " Queen City," or " Queen of the West," and " Pork- 
opolis ; " Pittsburgh. " Iron City," and " Smoky City ; " Buffalo, 
"Queen City of the Lakes;" Hannibal, Mo., "Bluff City;" 
Springfield, 111., " Flower City ; " Rochester, "Flour City." 

Maine is called the " Lumber State," nnd "Pine Tree State;" 
New Hampshire, the " Granite State ; " Vermont, " Green Moun- 
tain State ; " Massachusetts, the " Bay State ; " Rhode Island, 
« Little Rhody ; " Connecticut, " Land of Steady Habits," the 
« Freestone State," and the " Nutmeg State ; " New York, " Em- 
pire State," and " Excelsior State ; " New Jersey, " The Jer- 
seys," or "The Jarseys;" Pennsylvania, "Keystone State;" 
Delaware, the "Blue Hen," and the "Diamond State;" Vir* 
ginia, the " Old Dominion," " Mother of States," and " Mother 
of Presidents ; " North Carolina, the " Old North State," and 
"Turpentine State;" South Carolina, " Palmetto State ; " Flori- 
da, " Peninsular State ; " Mississippi, " Bayou State ; " Louisi- 
ana, " Creole- State ; " Texas, "Lone Star;" Arkansas, "Bear 
State;" Missouri, "Puke State;" Illinois, " Prairie State," and 
" Sucker State ; " Iowa, " Hawkeye State ; " Wisconsin, "Badger 
State;" Michigan, " Wolverine State," "Lake State," and "Pe- 
ninsular State;" Indiana, "Hoosier State;" Ohio, "Buckeye 
State;" Kentucky, " Dark and Bloody Ground," and "Corncracker 
State ; " Kansas, " Garden of the West," sometimes also applied 
to Illinois and other Western States ; and Mississippi Valley, 
the " Garden of the World." 

Cuba is called "the Key of the Gulf," and "the Queen' of the 
Antilles ; " the Mississippi River, " the Father of Waters ; " the 
Ohio River, " La Belle Riviere," or " the Beautiful River ; " the 
Hudson River, "the North River;" the Amazon River, "the 
King of Waters;" China, "the Celestial Empire," and "the 
Flowery Kingdom ; " Sicily, " the Garden of Italy ; " Italy, " the 
Garden of Europe;" Great Britain, "Mistress of the Seas; 
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Scotland, " Land o' Cakes," and " North Britain ; " County of 
Kent, " the Garden of England ; Ireland, " the Isle of Saints," 
« the Holy Island," and " Emerald Isle ; " Egypt, " the Land of 
Bondage;" Palestine, "the Holy Land;" the Fortress of Gib- 
ralter, " the Key of the Mediterranean ; " and Normandy, " the 
Land of Wisdom." 

Rome (ancient) is called " the Nameless City," " the Seven- 
hilled City," " the Eternal City," and " the Mistress of the 
World;" Edinburg, " Auld Reekie," " the Athens of the North," 
or " Northern Athens," and " Modern Athens ; " London, " Mod- 
ern Babylon," and " City of Masts ; " Venice, " the Bride of the 
Sea;" Cairo, "the City of Victory;" Cork, "Drisheen City;" 
Limerick, "City of the Violated Treaty;" Baalbeck, "City of 
the Sun," or " Solar City ; " Milan, " Little Paris ; " Jerusalem, 
" the City of Peace," and " the City of the Great King ; " and 
Sodom and Gommorah, " the Cities of the Plain." 

In some future number of the Monthly I may give an explana* 
tion of these examples of Antonomasia. 



INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE GRANT. 

BY E. T. TAPPAN. 

The State of Ohio has received from the United States 680,000 
acres of land scrip for the purpose of college endowment. What 
shall be done to execute the trust thus assumed by the State, mu^t 
depend on the conditions of the grant as set forth in the 4th sec- 
tion of the Act of Congress, of July 2d, 1862. 

The object is not exclusively to foster agricultural studies. 
This is onljt one of the two branches of learning, to teach which 
is the leading object of the grant, the other and equally important 
branch being the mechanic arts. The same section of the act 
provides that " other scientific and classical studies " shall not be 
neglected, and that military tactics shall be included. 

Hence two things are evident : 1st. To devote the funds to the 
foundation of a simply agricultural college would be a violation 
of the trust— equally so, to build up a school for instruction only 
in the mechanic arts — or to omit military tactics — or to omit other 
scientific or classical studies. 2d. The plan of devoting the reve- 
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Due8 to courses of free lectures on agriculture, mechanic arts, etc., 
is in conflict with the condition of the grant, " to the endowment, 
etc., of at least one college ; " for courses of lectures do not in any 
proper sense constitute a college. 

Three plans have been proposed which are consistent with the 
conditions of the grant : — ^to give all to build up one new college 
-^to divide the fund among a number of institutions now existing, 
including those founded by government and those founded by sects 
or individuals — to divide the fund between the Ohio and Miami 
Universities, being the only two which belong to the State. 

The first of the plans, to make a new college, is objectionable, 
because, 1st, there are already more colleges in the State than are 
needed; and 2d, there would be a long delay or a great expense 
upon the State for buildings ; for the principal of the fund should 
never be used, only the interest, for any purpose. 

The second plan, to divide among a number of colleges, is ob* 
jectionAble, because, 1st, the share of each would be too small to 
endow a real, first-rate college, such as would be an honor to the 
State; 2d, the denominational and other private colleges have a 
means of support in the respective societies which founded theio ; 
and 3d, the colleges to be endowed by this government grant ought 
to be exclusively under the control of trustees appointed by the State. 

The best plan for using this fund is to grant the petition of the 
Ohio and Miami Universities, that it be divided between them. The 
money arisiiig from sale of the scrip should all be invested eithei 
in the United States, or Ohio State Stocks, and remain undimin*- 
ished forever. These two colleges have always been managed by 
trustees appointed by the State. They are State Institutions, and 
have their claim upon the State for a more liberal support than 
they have ever received. They could at once carry into full oper- 
ation the intent of this grant. 

These institutions might become the head of our common school 
system. The agricultural, mechanical and military features could 
harmonize with the other studies of a general education. To in- 
sure that all these branches receive their due attention, certain State 
officers should be ex-officio members of both boards of Trustees, 
M the Governor is now : say, the Secretary of the Board of Ag- 
riculture, the Commissioner of Statistics, the Adjutant General, 
and particularly the Commissioner of Common Schools. 
2 
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SALARIES OF FEMALE TEACHERS. 

{The following appe«l in behalf of the female teachers of Springfield, C, is appli- 
oable and pertinent in the great minority of the school-districts of the State. Our 
readers need not be told that the writer is a sensible man. We happen to know what 
would i>e inferred, that his yiews on other school questions are equally just and lib- 
eral : ] 

It is ncTer profitable in the long ran, either for a commanitj or an individual, 
to deal otherwise than honorably and justly with those who serve it Whether 
by the ordinary working of natural laws or bj some special Providence designed 
to reach snch eases, it has always turned out that mankind have not prospered 
in any but upright and generous conduct And of all the forms of injustice of 
which a State or a community can be guilty, that which defrauds or oppresses 
the in&tructors of its youth, which stints its educational system ot nourishment, 
is the most surely hurtful to itself— damaging, wasteful, unprofitable. 

As public journalists we regard it our duty to state the unpalatable truth that 
the lady teachers in the public schools of this city are lamentably under-paid 
for the services they render. Lady teachers have never been, according to our 
▼lew, equitably rewarded in this country. Their labors are in no respect less 
arduous, and generally quite as useful and effective as those of male instructors. 
Tet their remuneration has been beyond all reason or proportion inferior and 
inadequate. Until the war broke out, however, and the cost of every element 
of subsistence became so excessive as it now is, the evil was perhaps endurable. 
But in these times, it needs only a glance at the few and simple facts of the 
lituation to convince every candid mind of the necessity of immediate and ma- 
terial reform in this matter. Consider the case. 

The lady teachers in the Springfield Public Schools are paid $25 per month 
during the time when they are actively employed. But as there are yearly vaca- 
tions amounting altogether to about two months, the actual annual pay of a lady 
teacher is $250. These teachers have all their living expenses to meet with this 
manifestly insufficient sum. They pay, in some instances, not from choice hot 
from necessity, |4 or |5 per week for board and current expenses, exclusive of 
clothing ; in other words, from $208 to $260 per annum out of an income of 
$250. It is difficult to conjecture by what financial expedient these ladies can 
clothe themselves with respectability and comfort out of such narrow resources. 
We say nothing of enjoyments ; nothing of facilities for mental culture, which 
every teacher needs and should have, and which a community alive to its own 
interests ought cheerfully to afford ; nothing of the natural desire of every self- 
supporting man or woman to lay by something from year to year against future 
necessity. We simply urge the consideration that our lady teachers do not re- 
ceive a salary sufficient, according to any reasonable standard of allowance, to 
keep them from absolute want. Two hundred and fifty dollars income in the 
year 1864 ; scarcely equivalent to one hundred and fifly in time of peace ! Two 
hundred and fifty dollars income, with beard at $4 per week, muslin 40 to 66 
cents per yard, calicoes 37| cents, ginghams 45 to 50 cents, shoes $3 to $5 per 
pair — ^bonnets, gloves, and etceteras we forbear to mention, though we suppose 
all ladies have occasion for them. There is a limit, be it remembered,. beyond 
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which even a bonnet cannot be reyised and altered from season to season. We 
snbmit, citizens of Springfield, that facts of this kind require no comnaent or 
elacidation. 

That the gentlemen employed in our schools receive a much more liberal 
compensation is entirely right in itself, but it furnishes another argument in our 
case. They are faithful and competent, and doabtless earn all they get. Bat 
th« lady teachers are no less faithful and competent in their place. Is there 
any reason why they should be allowed to starve or compelled to resign? 

This city cannot afford to practice a niggardly policy toward its schools. They 
are the nurseries of its future wealth, growth, prosperity and virtue. In no 
other direction can liberal investment be so wisely made. In no other respect 
is parsimony so wrong or so detrimental. 

Finally ; we have said thus much in response to no suggestion or solicitation 
from any quarter. We are personally acquainted with but one or two of the 
lady teachers of this city ; and no one of them, so far as we know, has asked a 
hearing, or proffered a complaint — none, certainly, through the medium of our 
columns. Our attention has been accidently drawn to this subject ; and we re- 
gard it as one which needs ventilating. Will not our people deal justly, if not 
generously, by our faithful and conscientious lady teachers? — Times, 



NEW MATHEMATICAL TABLES. 



Mt. Union, Nov. 17, 1864. 

Editoe of the Monthly: — ^I wish to submit a few mathematical problems, to 
be solved by a table supposed to be strictly original : 

Pboblem 1. Given the radius of a circle, and the number of degrees cut off 
iiom its circumference by the chord of any segment thereof; it is proposed to 
construct a table, such, that the number therein, corresponding to the number of 
degrees cut off, multiplied by the square of radius, will give the area of the seg- 
ment This table is also deemed useful for other mathematical purposes. 

Pboblem 2. Given one side of a triangle and the angles adjacent thereto, iU 
is proposed tc construct a table, such that the number corresponding to said 
angles, divided into the square of the given side, will give the area of the tri- 
angle. This table can also be applied in solving all the cases of Plane Trigo- 
nometry, 

PBOKiEM 3. Given the lengths and bearings of the courses that comprise the 
boundaries of a field, however irregtUar : it is proposed to form triangles by 
lines radiating from ani/ ande of the field to its other angles; and it is pro- 
posed to find the perpendicular heights of said triangles, by means of the given 
data and the traverse table, and by properly combining their areas, ascertain 
the area of the field. 

The author wishes to be informed if there be similar tables and rules in exist- 
sDce, I. 0. Chapman. 

We do not know of any tables, and believe none have been published, such as described 
by Prof. Chapman. His method certainly presents one advantage over the method of 
lines. «Ii obviates what is known at the ambiguoas ease in the solution of plane 
triangles. 

The oldest trigonometrical tables extant are those in the Almagest of Ptolemy, made 
in the second century. In these tables chords are used ; but they were displaced by 
tables of lines about six centuries after Ptolemy. 
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OFFICE OF STATE SCHOOL COMMISSIONER, 1 
CoLVMBUSj Ohio, Dec. 31, 1864. ) 

AUTHORITY OF LOCAL DIRECTORS TO SUSPEND PUPIIA 

Question -^Have local directors legal authority to suspend pupils from school 
for disorderly conduct? 

Answer. — Section 15 of the school law provides that the township board of 
education *'maj suspend, or authorize the local directors to suspend, from the 
privileges of either of the Schools any pupil found guilty of disorderly conduct, 
which suspension shall not extend beyond the current session of the school" 
It is clear from this provision that the township board may authorize local direc- 
tors to suspend a given pupil whose disorderly conduct has come to their knowl- 
edge or that they may by the adoption of a general rule upon the subject au- 
thorize the suspension of pupils from school privileges for specified misdemean- 
ors or for such conduct as in the judgment of the local directors,- may call for 
suspension. In other words, the board may delegate the authority vested in 
them by law to suspend pupils, either entirely or in part, to the local directors. 

The only question that can arise is, Have local directors authority to suspend 
l^upils in the absence of any action of the township board delegating to them 
such authority? Section 13 makes it the duty of the township board ^'to pre- 
-scribe rules and regulations for the government of all the common schools with- 
in* their jurisdiction,'' and section 6 entrusts the school directors in each sub- 
distriet with '' the management and control of its local interests and affairs." 
In case the township board neglect the duty of prescribing rules for the govern- 
,ment of the schools, it clearly still remains the duty of the directors to exercise 
such authority and control as may be necessary to secure for the school entrust- 
ed to their care and direction a proper degree of efficiency and success. The 
law simply makes the " control" of the directors subordinate to the regulations 
of the board. 

The provision of the law regulating the suspension of disorderly pupils, 
does not annul the authority of the directors. It simply settles the question of 
jurisdiction' by vesting the authority to suspend pupils when they choose to exer- 
cise it, in the township board. They may also delegate their authority to the 
local directors. But in case the board fail or refuse to assume this authority, to 
exercise or to delegate it, it. becomes the duty of the local directors to take snck 
action as may be necessary to protect the school from misrule and anarchy^ 
Whenever a pupl sets at defiance the authority of the teacher and by lawless 
conduct subverts wholesome discipline and the rights of other pupils, he thereby 
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forfeits all claim to school privileges. Common law and common sense alike 
justify this position. 

It is my opinion^ therefore, that in the absence of any action of the township 
board regulating the suspension of disorderly pupils, the local directors can ex- 
ercise this authority when such exercise is clearly demanded by the interests of 
the school. In such cases the pupil may be temporarily suspended subject to 
the directions of the board. If the parent feels aggriered by the action of the 
directors, an appeal can be made to the township board. 

I do not wish to be understood as recommending a frequent resort to suspen- 
sion as a remedy for disorder in our schools.. Such authority should be exer- 
cised with great care and good judgment ; still it should be promptly resorted 
to when necessary. Our schools hare been too often disgraced by '* pitched 
battles " between teachers and lawless rowdies who attend school for the pur- 
pose of making disturbance. Scores of schools in .the State are in a state t)f 
anarchy — worse than worseless — through the lawlessness of one or two ungov- 
ernable pupils. In such cases the pruning-knife should be applied. 

BXTILDING SCHOOL-HOUSE FIRBS. 

Question. — Is it a part of the teacher's duties to sweep the school-room, bring 
in wood and build the fires, and in case she is not so situated as to be able to 
perform these duties, to pay for their performance out of her wages ? 

Answer — It is the duty of the teacher to superintend this work and to see 
that it is properly done, but it is not her duty to act as janitor. In nearly all 
the city and other graded schools of the State, a person is employed by the 
board of education to take care of the school-building, sweep, dust, build morn- 
ing fires, etc. In a majority of the country schools, the pupils discharge these 
duties under the teacher's directions. So far as the building of fires is con- 
cerned, this plan does not work well. The task falls upon pupils whose time in 
the morning is already fully occupied in home duties. Then, too, the fires are 
ireqvently not kindled until nearly or quite the time to open school, and the 
pupils who are at school in season (as all should be) suffer with cold. One- 
fourth of the day is thus often wasted in getting the school-room comfertable. 
Economy and comfort alike require that the fire be built and the room put in 
order by some one before the time for the assembling of the pupils. When one 
of the pupils, or some other person, is employed by the directors to attend to this 
duty, the expense which is but a trifle, is more than made good by the increased 
efficiency of the school Male teachers in our country schools when conveni- 
ently situated, frequently build the morning fires from choice. The care of the 
fires and the room during the day falls of course upon teacher and pupils, and 
great pains should be taken to regulate the temperature and secure good venti- 
lation. The floor, desks, stove, etc., should be kept scrupulously neat and tidy. 

The teacher may dismiss his school on customary holidays, as the Fourth of 
July, Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year, etc., without loss of time or forfeiture 
of pay^ 

E. E. WHITE, 
State School Cammisnoner, 
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We are under the neceuitj of makiog another imall advance in the £abscnpr 
tton price of the Monthly. On and afler January 15th, 1865, the price will be 
$1.50 a year: six copies and upwards, sent to the same or different post offices, 
at the rate of $1.25 a copy. Subscribers remitting the former price ($1.25) will 
receive only ten numbers. The additional two numbers will be sent on receipt 
of twenty-five cents. 

. When we issued our December number we hoped that the decline in gold 
would lower the price of paper; and inasmuch as the salaries of teachers r^- 
mun oppressively low, we did not deem it best to advance the price of the 
Monthly unless such a course should be absolutely necessary. We have pur- 
chased a new supply of paper at thtrty cents per pound— of the same quality 
as that we formerly bought for twelve cents I This settles the question. We 
legret that the necessary advance was not plromptly announced at the close of 
the last volume. 

We have been obliged to use different varieties of cover paper of late. We 
<lo not like to change our external appearance so oflen, and we hope soon to don 
again our familiar dress. Our readers will notice that a part of this number is 
printed on new type. We intend that the appearance of the Monthly at lemat 
shall be creditable to the professional spirit of Ohio teachers. Our associates 
deserte the credit of the leading editorials in this number. 



GENERAL DIFFUSION OF LEARNING. 

'' You have created the aygtem of Common Schools, in which the sovereignty of the 
people has its only foundation." " In all countries great capitalists are apt to desire 
that the laborer should be docile and contented, that popular education should not be 
carried dangerously high, that the right relations between capital and labor should 
be maintained. The bold doctrines of the slave-owner as to ' free labor and free 
schools ' may not be accepted in their full strength ; yet they touch a seoret chord." 

These sentences are vnrenched from their setting in a temperate and philo- 
sophical article by Professor Goldwia Smith, of England, in the " Atlantic '' for 
December last And though they enunciate no new facts, yet the thought con- 
taiaed in them is at all times worthy the serious consideration of thoughtful men. 

The pages of this jeoraal have given forth no uncertain utterances as to its 
views of the scope of the great educational problem, and the greatness oJ[ the 
results depending on its solution. Since the breaking out of the present^ wicked 
rebellion, the whole subject has borne with increased weight on the minds of all 
intelligent men. The demoniac doings of a mob, a year or two since, in our 
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chief oommercial citj,— « mob unchecked for days in its diabolic burnings an4 
murders, — opened to the affrighted vision of our people, the black gulf and 
awfbl power of the ignorance existing in our very midst. Thej felt thfe utter 
impotence of the civil institutions of the State to control such a mass of seeth- 
ing' ignorance, when its passions have been wrought to fury by the wiles of 
plausible and reckless demagogues. Men, who through the conviction of the 
JBStice of our cause, had maintained a hopeful spirit in the darkest hours of our 
conflict, then began to despair of the Republic. Gloom overspread the loyal 
North, and a baneful light broke upon the rebel South. Then began to be felt 
to be more imperious the necessity of a system of education, that without secta- 
rian or political bias, should be able to fuse and crystalize the whole mass of 
our very heterogeneous population into a community having not only the power 
of making but of respecting and obeying law. 

It may be asked why we should so persist in thrusting before an impatient 
public, educational principles worn so thread-bare, and which no sensible man 
pretends to doubt Old these principles certainly are, and it may be, clothed in 
unseemly garments, but we are by no means sure they are so universally accept- 
ed as many suppose. It is pretty certain that by the great money-making class, 
mentioned by Professor Smith, they are not But if they were received as Gos- 
pel truths by all sorts of people, it would avail nothing, unless a practical appli- 
cation was made of them. A great thought is powerless until embodied in ac- 
tion. No one will pretend that our educational principles have been thus vital- 
ized, even in the happiest portions of our country. Nowhere, except in our 
cities and larger towns, has provision been made for such an education of the 
whole community as will enable its members to act intelligently upon those great 
questions of statesmanship which must necessarily be submitted to the decision 
of a free people. 

The moneyed interests of men,— or such as they conceive to be such, — ^with a 
few enlightened exceptions, shape their actions. Few bring themselves up to 
that plane of benevolent action that prefers the aggregate to the individual good. 
For our own part we have been long convinced that we ai^ not to go to the rich 
in our labors for educational reform, — for property is especially afraid of taxes, 
— ^but to the masses of men. They have the votes and the power, and, as we 
have said before in these pages, they are imbeciles if they do not use them for 
their own advantage. 

The natural tendency of capital in all countries is to build up around itself a 
wall of exclusivcneas, and to grow into an aristocracy with wealth for its basis ; 
hut this tendency is greatly restrained in that country where the rich man sees 
in the dirtiest urchin that runs the street in ventilation garments, the capabili- 
ties of a wiser and richer man than himself Yet it has been but a few years 
since we heard a member of the School Board of one of our largest cities, de- 
clare in his place, that he had serious doubts whether our laboring people were 
rendered better or happier by an education that went beyond the merest rudi- 
ments; that any higher culture, in his opinion, tended to make the working man 
discontented with his lot, and, by encouraging aspirations which never could b6 
gratified, only made his lot more miserable ; that there was more true philoso- 
phy in the saying, "where ignorance is bliss, 'tis folly to be wise,*' than most 
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i^ere inclined to admit; and, finally, he did uat doubt we should, in no far dis* 
tant future, abandon the whole system of public instruction. 
- These were remarks made in sober earnestness, not by a brainless noodle, but 
by a gentleman of extensive culture and high social position. The trouble with 
him wasT that like too many others of a similar standing, he had no sympathy 
with the masses of men, and little desire to see them lifted to a higher level. 
Some men love to fight their way to eminence in the face of the widest competi- 
tion, while less liberal natures would be glad to narrow competition as much as 
possible by caste distinctiona 

The condition of an uneducated laboring population is depicted in a few sen-* 
tences by Professoi Smith, in the article before referred to : 

" I will not speak of the opinions of our peasantry, for they have none. Their 
thoughts are never turned to a political question. They never read a newspaper. They 
aire absorbed in the straggle for daily bread, of which they have barely enough for 
themselyes and children. Their condition, in spite of all the benevolent effort that is 
abroad among us, is the great blot of our social system^" 



FOOLISH NOTIONS. 



The progress of educational improvement in our country districts, is slow, 
very ; and we are inclined to think that the educational millennium is not likely 
to come about until the present generation of our people dies out. They are, 
like th^ Israelites of old, a stifiT-necked people, with not too many Calebs and 
Joshuas among them. Were it not that we have long ceased to be astonished 
at any exhibition of foolishness however absurd, on the part of frail humanity, 
we might be surprised at the total lack of the plainest common sense on the part 
of those who seem to possess at least an ordinary degree of acumen in their 
regular business transactions, when it comes to the education of their children. 
They are so terribly jealous of their liberties, (and one might almost suppose 
they deemed ignorance the primest of them all) that unless they can indulge in 
the widest license, they begin to talk most indignantly of the tyrant's heel, the 
suspension of the writ of habeas corpus, and what not. 

An excellent young teacher related to us, the other day, the following incident : 
One of his pupils being very irregular in his attendance at school, he felt it his 
duty to call on the boy's father and try to persuade him to correct the evil. He 
did so, and explained to him the great loss the boy was sustaining by his irregu- 
larity. It is to be supposed that the father thanked the teacher for the interest 
manifested in his child's welfare, and promised amendment Not at all. He 
took the matter in high dudgeon as an infringement of one of his inalienable 
rights; told the teacher that he should send his boy to school when he pleased, 
and keep him at home when he pleased ; that the teacher who taught their 
school the winter before, had undertaken to interfere with his family arrange- 
ments in the same way, but that he had been requested in very plain terms to 
mind his own business. Encouraging to the enthusiastic young teacher, wasn't 
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it? The result of tliia hard-headed parent's independent course of action, is 
prettj sure to be, that the son will turn out as great a fool as his father. 

Two or three years since, the School Board in one of our large cities, in order 
to remedy this evil of irregular attendance, adopted a rule that every pupil on 
retnming to school after any absence, should present in writing from the parent 
a specific excuse for such absence, otherwise a certain number of half-days* de- 
Unquency should exclude the pupil from school. Great wrath for a time pre- 
vailed in the community. The act was denounced as an exhibition of tyrannic 
cal power ;— as a mean prying into the domestic affairs of a reticent people. 
Some of the conductors of the press— those eminent conservators of the public 
liberties — brought their characteristically inexorable and lucid logic to bear on 
the popular side. But the wrath and the logic were alike vain. The'Board was 
firm; and the yoke has now been so long borne, that it sits easy on the patient 
neck, and an immense gain to the schools has been the result. 

Boards of Education, everywhere, should set their faces like flint against the 
evil above spoken of, and establish rules for its prevention ; and having once 
established such rules, adhere to them to the bitter end. The members ought 
to prove themselves men enough to resist the wheedling of their neighbors, even 
if the wheedler comes in '' lovely woman's form." If they can't do it, let them 
tarn their office over to some one who has more back-bone. 



ROTCH CHARITY SCHOOL 

Among the many charitable institntiolis of our State, this school, located 
about a mile from Massillon, Stark Co., is by no means the least interesting. 
We visited it a few weeks since, aid though our visit was a ^ort one, and dur- 
ing " working hours," when the boys were laboring on the farm and the girls 
engaged in housework, we saw enough to convince us that the institution is well 
conducted. The neatness and good order of everything about the premises, the 
happy, contented faces of the children we met, were evidences sufficient of the 
good management of Mr. and Mrs. Heldbnbhand, the present Superintendent 
and Matron. 

The school edifice is a substantial brick structure, three stories high, with ac- 
commodations for forty pupils, besides the family rooms for the Superintendent. 
It was built in 1843, and with some subsequent additions, cost about $6,000. 
The farm contains 185 acres of excellent land. A vested fund of nearly $30,- 
000, placed at interest, has supplied the means for the purchase of this farm, 
the erection of the buildings, the payment of the Superintendent's salary, and, 
with the products of the farm, has fed, clothed and educated an average of some- 
what over thirty children each year, since it was first started, Jan. 1, 1844. The 
present Trustees are A. C. Wales, Thos. McCullongh, Chas. F. Ricks, W. 0. 
Richards, and Jas. D. Brown. We quote the following from their circular: 
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V The fund fo prodnotiye was ft free gift] to homanity, from Mn. Charity Roteh, 
who died at Kendal, Stark county, Ohio, near the site of the school, in 1824. Mrs. B. 
was a very intelligent memher of the society of Friends, and at the time of her deatli 
was a widow, possessed of eonsiderahle wealth. She had thought much upon the erils 
of society, and looked upon neglected childhood as the source of most of these. It 
was a project long entertained by her, to proride, by will, fbr establishing, after her 
deaUi, a school for orphans and destitute children, — a manual labor school, where the 
heart should be taught goodness, the head knowledge, and the hand industry. The 
following is the language of the will : 

' Having for many years past been desirous of promoting the establishment of a Be- 
neyolent Institution for the education of destitute orphans, and indigent children ; 
more particularly those whose parents are of depraved morals, that they may be trained 
up in nabits of industry and eoonomy ; it is my will that my executors convert the re- 
mainder of my property, both real and personal, into money, as soon as practicable, 
and phkoe the same in permanent funds, the interest of which to be solely applied to 
said Institution. Should the amount be sufficient to attach a farm thereto so that a 
portion of the boys' time may be devoted to the laudable pursuit of agriculture, and a 
part of the girls' time be devoted to the duties of housewifery, whereby they may sup- 
port themselves, and become usefhl members of society, and where also a sufficient por- 
tion of their time may be devoted to the acquiring of a common English education, it 
would more fully comport with my views. Should the amount not be sufficient fully 
to accomplish said object, and no other funds be added to second my efforts, it is my 
will that the interest of said fund be solely applied to the instruction of such children 
in a common English education.' 

'' To this end, she bequeathed effects, real and personal, which have accumulated a 
fund of over $30,000. She appointed the late Mr. Arvine Wales and Mr. Matthew 
Macey her executors, and when at the instance of these gentlemen the Legislature 
granted the future school a charter, that body appointed five trustees to whose care the 
fond was committed, and to whom and their successors the control of the school was 
given. Mr. Wales continued one of the most efficient and active members of this 
board for more than twenty years ; and to his judicious management, as its Treaaurer, 
much of the prosperity of the school is due." 

Applicants for admission into this school must be between 12 and 16 years of 
age^ of good mental and physical condition, of fair moral character— for the 
Trustees interpret the will of Mrs. Kotch noi to make the school a house of 
correction for young criminals — and entirely destitute of present and prospectivf 
means of securing an education. Their guardians are required to enter into 
a written agreement that they shall remain four years. The course of study 
embraces the common English branches, Algebra, Geometry, Natural Philoso- 
phy, Chemistry and Natural History-^and these branches are as thoroughly 
taught there as in most High Schools aad Academies. 

The mortal remains of Charity Rotch now lie in the Friends' burying ground 
in the old town of Kendal, now a part of the incorporated village of Massillon. 
These grounds are in a neglected condition, overgrown with brambles, the fence 
dilapidated. No tombstone marks her grave, for the people of Massillon, re- 
specting as they should the peculiar religious sentimens of the Friends, are not 
permitted to erect a monument to her memory. But what nobler monument 
can be raised than the school which her charity has endowed ? It is not a cost- 
ly marble tomb, enshrining a handful of dust, but a home for the homeless, a 
dwelling place for the living. The silence of death does not brood over it, but 
the merry voices of happy children echo through its halls. Thousands yet mn- 
born will bless the name of Charity Rotch, while those sleeping the sleep of 
death beneath costly monuments, shall have been long forgotten. 
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CoLLiGB ENDOWiiXNTS.^The retuHis of all the OolUgos in Ohio, Heidelberg College 
ezeepted, to the School Commissioner, show an aggregate increase of endowment funds 
daring the last sehool year of $230,500 — ^being an increase of over 35 per oent. 1 The 
reports from other States show that this remarkable liberality has not been confined to 
Ohio. Yale College has received, during the war, (including $135,000 from the U. 6. 
Government for its agricultural school) the magnificent sum of $450,000 1 to which per- 
haps $100,000 will probably soon be added. It is reported that of the portion already 
paid the following sums have been given by individuals in single donations, viz., $85,- 
000, $50,000, $30,000, $27,000, $25,000, $20,000, $12,000 ; New York University has re- 
eeived $60,000 ; Hamilton College over $100,000 ; Rutger's College, N. J., $100,000 ; 
Princeton College, N. J., $130,000, of which $30,000 is in a single donation ; Bow- 
doin College, Jfaine, $72,000, of which $50,000 is in one donation j Dartmouth Col- 
lege, N. H., $47,000 J Middlebury College, Vt., $10,000 from a legacy j Lafayette Col- 
lege, Pa., $20,000 ; Williams College $50,000 in one donation ; Amherst College, more 
than $100,000 in sums of $60,000, $30,000, and $20,000 each ; Harvard College, a be- 
qneat of $44,000 ; Andover Theological Seminary, $50,000, of which $30,000 is from 
one firm ; and Trinity College, Hartford, Ct., nearly $160,000. 

Mt. Union College Dedication. — The new edifice of Mt. Union College, Stark 
county, 0., was formally dedicated on the first day of December last. The dedicatory 
address, a brief report of which is found in our pages, was delivered by ex-Secretary 
Chase, now Chief Justice. It reveals the speaker's well-known high appreciation of 
religion and learning as the bulwarks of civil liberty. Addresses were also delivered 
by Rev. Dr. Reid, editor of the Western Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, and by the 
State Commissioner of Common Schools. 

The new edifice is one of the finest college buildings in the State, and its erection 
during a terrible civil war, by an industrial community, is a remarkable event. The 
eollege authorities are raising $8,000 by a sale of special scholarships to remove the 
debt of $5,000 to $6,000 still resting upon the building, and fence and ornament the 
grounds. About $3,000 of this fund was raised on the day of the dedication. We 
fear that this scholarship business will prove bad financial policy if there should be 
mueii delay in securing the permanent endowment fund of $300,000, undertaken by 
the Pittsburg Conference. We were pleased to learn from the College Agent, Rev. Mr. 
MeCarty, that he is meeting with encouraging success. 

TiACHEBs' Institutes. — A pleasant and well-conducted Tethers' Institute was held 
at New Lisbon during the week commencing October 31. The attendance was not 
large but the exercises were spirited and instructive. Messrs. McCoy and Anderson 
of New Lisbon, were assisted by Messrs. Henkle and Mendenhall of Salem, and Jesse 
Harkham of Hanoverton. The School Commissioner was present two days. The 
fact that Messrs. Anderson and Markham, who twenty-five years before, aided in or- 
ganizing the first Institute held in th6 county, were both present, added much to the 
interest of the occasion. The lapse of twenty -five years finds the old fires still 
burning. 

A successful Institute was also held at Salem during the week commencing Novem- 
ber 7. Mr. Harvey of Massillon lectured on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday even- 
ings, and Dr. Hartshorn, of Mt. Union College, on Friday evening. The hall was 
crowded at night, and the daily auditory during the latter part of the week, was about 
one handred. At the dose of the lecture on Friday evening, an *' experience meeting " 
was held, in which Messrs. Henkle, Harvey, Anderson and Markham related portions 
of their school-life experience. The teachers of old Columbiana have certainly set the 
other counties of the State a good example. 

Zanesyills. — We are glad to learn that our good opinion of the teachers of the 
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Zanesviile schools, expressed in a late number, was well founded. The Mclntyre 
School under the charge of Mr. Wiles, is said to be in an excellent condition. The 
same is true of the Third Ward School, T. L. Newman, Principal. The Fourth Ward 
School, 0. Frame, Principal, fully maintains its former reputation in all departments. 
Miss Chandler of the senior and Miss Parker of the primary department — resigned — 
are spoken of as model teachers. The majority of the female teachers are graduates 
of the High School, which is under the supervision of Mr. Chandler, who has few 
equals as a teacher. Our correspondent states that the schools are succeeding as well 
as in their most prosperous days. The great excitement at present is " Oil.", The 
conversation on the streets is about Oil, and even the letter before us is a little '' oily." 

Dayton. — The schools of this city are making good progress, and are liberally sus- 
tained by the people. The salary of the Principal of the High School has been raised 
to $1,400 ; the salaries of the male assistants in the High School and the Principals of 
the District Schools to $1,150 ; and the salaries of all other teachers 25 per cent. The 
Board of Education is composed of liberal men, foremost among whom we need not 
add, stands R. W. Steele, Esq. Numerous changes have taken place during the year. 
Mr. H. H. Vail succeeds Mr. Butterfield as Principal of the Second District School — 
Mr. B. having gone into the book-business. Mr. Isenberg, successor to Mr. Irwin, is 
acting as agent for the publishing house of Sargent, Wilson & Hinkle, in Illinois. He 
is succeeded in the school by And. P. Morgan, one of the best teachers we have met 
with in the State. The vacancies caused by the resignation and promotion of the male 
assistants have been filled by ladies. The experiment works well so far and will bo 
successful. 

Salem. — ^We spent a few hours in the schools of this city at the close of the last term. 
In the High School, we listened to an excellent recitation in Geometry conducted by 
Miss Prunty, and to examinations of classes in Latin and Analytical Geometry con- 
ducted by the Superintendent, Mr. Henkle. All the classes evinced thorough teaching ; 
the class in Analytical Geometry taught by Mr. Mendenhall, the Principal, made an 
admirable recitation. The course of instruction in this School in mathematics, especi-^ 
ally, is believed not to be surpassed, in extent or thoroughness, in any High School of 
the State. The School occupies the third story of the large Union School Building. 
The main school-room is airy and spacious, and finely furnished. The School is an 
honor to the city that sustains it. 

We listened to parts of several recitations in the lower schools in the same building, 
which were very creditable. In another building we heard several primary classes 
read. We were very favorably impressed with what we saw and heard in the schools 
of Salem. Mr. Henkle is evidently accomplishing a thorough work in which he is 
sustained by an excellent corps of teachers and a^ liberal and efficient board of edu- 
cation. 

Canton. — A brief visit to this enterprising and growing city, enabled us to look in- 
to its schools now under the supervision of Mr. Leland, but for many years in charge 
of Hon. H. S. Martin, chairman of the Senate Committee on Common Schools. The High 
School is in charge of Miss Alexander, evidently an accomplished and skillful 
teacher. The recitations were prompt and the order and spirit of the school excellent. 
We passed hurriedly through the lower rooms in company with several members of the 
Board of Education. A better school-building is much needed — the rooms in the pres- 
ent building being low and poorly ventilated. The city is increasing rapidly in wealth 
and population, and, with ampler accommodations, its schools will take rank with the 
best in the State. 

Massillon. — The Massillon Union School was organized by the lamented Lorin An- 
drews who for several years was its Superintendent. When he resigned in 1851, to 
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act M Agent for the State Teachers' Assooiation, T. W. Harvey was elected his snocessor, 
in which position he has since remained. It is unnecessary after stating the above 
facts to say that the youth of Massillon enjoy good school advantages. The school* 
building is situated in a beautiful grove which affords one of the finest sites we have 
seen in the West. As we approached the building, memory was busy with the changes 
that had occurred since its walls were erected. A glance inside was sufficient evidence 
that we have made some progress during these years in planning school-buildings as 
well as in organizing schools. An entire remodeling of the interior of the building is 
greatly needed. Two or three thousand dollars will doubtless soon change it into a 
first-class building. We were pleased, to find the woodwork, walls, etc., in such good 
condition after so many years of use. 

In company with Mr. Harvey, we visited the Rotch Charity School, and after- 
wards took a delightful ride into the country, reviving the memory of our boyhood 
dajB, by attending a public meeting in a dilapidated old school-house. When we pass 
through Massillon hereafter, we shall doubtless find it "convenient" to stop over. 

Massachusetts. — Phillips Academy at Andover, one of the largest and most thorough 
preparatory schools in New England, was destroyed by fire a few weeks since. The 

school is continued without interruption, however. Benjamin Greenleaf, the author 

of a widely known series of mathematical text-books, died recently at the age of 78. 

Connecticut. — The State Teachers Association held its meeting at New London, 
Nov. 17 and 18. Addresses were delivered by J. D. Philbrick, Esq., Prof. Camp and 
Hon. F. Gillete. The means of improving the efiiciency of the schools was discussed 
and the Legislature petitioned to pass an act for the prevention of truancy. 

Illinois. — Hon. Newton Bateman has been elected State School Superintendent.. 
We congratulate the friends of education in that State on the re-election of one who 
for four years so ably discharged the duties of that office. The " Teacher " changes 
its editor with the new volume, Richard Edwards, Esq., Principal of the Illinois State 
Normal University, taking the place of S. A. Briggs. 

MlBTLAND. — Rev. L. Van Bokkelen has been appointed State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. We trust the Legislature will enact a model school system for " fi*ee 
Maryland," at their coming session. 

Marietta College. — The Alumni of this institution are making an effort to secure 
funds for the erection of a new Library edifice, for the accommodation alike of the 
College Library and the Libraries of the Literary Societies — in all about 20,000 volumes. 
According to the National Almanac of 1864, of over two hundred colleges in the Uni- 
ted States, only fifteen have more books than Marietta. 

Colored Schools in Louisiana. — A recent report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction shows that there are now maintained in that portion of Louisiana within 
our army lines, embracing upwards of 15,000 colored children, seventy-eight schools, 
comprising 126 teachers and 7,900 pupils. The fact that over one-half of the youth 
enumerated have already been enrolled in the schools, promises remarkable success. A 
year or so ago a large majority of these pupils were ignorant of their letters ; now the 
most of them are able to read easy reading and have acquired the rudiments of arith- 
metic. Their desire to learn is said to be intense and their ability good. They yield 
readily to discipline, fearing most of all a loss of school privileges. An exchange says 
with truth that the future of the South looks bright when these beneficent changes can 
occur in a twelvemonth. Bayonets and ballots are efficient in resisting the return of 
slavery to life and dominion ; but the school-house, after all, is the fortress which 
mttkes ovi conquests permanent. 
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Bb. Dio Liwis's MoYEinNT Cube.— Dr. Lewis has purchased the Lexington Hotel 
estate at Lexington, Mass., and opened there a new " Moyement Core " on a large 
soale. The winter term of his Normal Institution for Physical Education at Boston, 
opened on the 2nd inst. This institution has already sent out about two hundred 
graduates. 

Public Libbaby. — The Elyria Democrat says that the late Charles Arthur Ely, Esq., 
of Elyria, bequeathed a portion of his property for theestablishment of a Public Libra- 
ry in that place. The bequest includes a block of buildings, part of which are to be 
occupied by the library and reading room, and the remainder are to be directed to the 
support of the library. Five thousand dollars are to be expended at once in the pur- 
chase of books, and ten thousand to be invested, the income of which, each alternate 
year, is to be devoted to its increase. 

Mind, Matteb, Monet, Beauty. — Webster's Quarto Dictionary, as now published) 
is said to have cost more intellectual labor, more money in its '' getting up," and to 
contain more master, and a larger number of beautiful engravings, than any single 
volume ever published for popular use in this or any other country. Bell & Daldy, the 
new publishers of Bohn's libraries, are to be the London pubUshers of this magnificent 
volume. 

« 

M. Tsmpel, of Marseilles, announces he has discovered a new planet between the 

orbits of Mars and Jupiter, which he has named Terpsichore. 

Eli T. Tappan, Professor elect of Mathematics in the Ohio University at Athens, C, 
will enter upon his duties there during the latter part of this month. Our exoellent 
contributor, T. E. Suliot, succeeds Prof. Tappan as teacher of Mathematics in the 
Young Ladies' Institute at Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati. We congratulate the trustees 
upon their good fortune in compensating the loss of an eminent teacher and scholar 
by the gain of another teacher of like eminence and ability. 

G. B. Bbown of Grafton, one of the most active teachers of Lorain county, has taken 
charge of the High School of Mansfield. We learn that the Mansfield schools are mak- 
ing fine progress under Mr. Parker's supervision. 

Quebies and Pboblbms. — Our drawer contains a number of queries and problems de- 
signed for the wise readers of the Monthly. We select a few. Who will let his light 
shine ? 

Will some one of your readers analyze and parse the sentence : ** I have more than 
I know what to do with I " There is to me some difficulty in it. Tkacheb. 

Why are not ale, beer and milk measured by liquid measure ? Why does it take 36 
gallons to make a barrel of beer and only Sl}4 gallons to make a barrel of eider ? Why 
does a hogshead of beer contain only 54 gallons while a hogshead of cider contains 63 
gallons ? Why are there no gills in beer measure. Fidklitbb. 

Will some one give an analytical solution of the following problem : " A debt of 
$5,000 is to be paid in five equal annual payments and the last payment is to liquidate 
the debt. What is the value of said payment ? Interest 6 per cent per annum. 

Habp. 

Closino-Sbat School Db8K8.— We have received from W. Horace Soper, Baltimore, 
Md.» a model of his noW school desk, patented March, 1863. The characteristic feature 
of the desk is the seat which turos upon a strong metallic rod» closing up against the back 
ef the desk thus affording room for scholars to stand in their places in g; mnastie and 
other exercises, and also for the sweeping of the floor. We fear that this arrangement 
might be the source of some noise in schools not under the beet discipline. An examina- 
tion of the desk itself might remove this impression- The model is neat in appearance 
and seems to possess the requisite strength. The desk is adapted to either country or city 
schools and is easily constructed. Boards of Education about to furnish locmi* are in- 
vited to examine Mr. Sopor's invention. 
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All AviBtOAN DiOTIONAKT 07 THB KN6L18H LaNQUAQE. By NOAH WlBSTSB, LL. D. 

TboroiiKhlj revised, and greatly enlarged and inproTed, by Chaunot A. Goodrich, LL. 
D., etc., nod Noah PobtbBi D. D., etc., Springfieldy Mass. : G. A G. Merriam. Boyal 
4U>»pp.lxxJi., 176tJ. 

Thig great work lies upon our table— a manrel of enterprise and learning. A careful ez- 
smination of its contents shows tbat the work of revision has been complete and thorough* 
extending to the minutest details and embodying* as it is said, the results of thirty yean 
of eridcal literary labor. The improrements are many and great* rendering the work, 
b«yond all question, more complete and perfect than any other similar work eztatti. 
Webster's New Dlotionftry is» in our judgment, the ne plus ultra in the sphere of Itzioo- 
«r»phy. 

The typographical execution is of the yery highest ezoellenee. The text-words tarn 
printed in bold-face type, rendering them distinguishable at a glance. The pictorial illus- 
trttioDS— oTcr three thousand in number and engraved with great care and the highest 
•kill— accompany the text, and are also grouped together in classes ftt the end of th« 
Tolome. 

The vocabulary embraces upwards of one hundred and fourteen thousand words, beia^ 
lome ten thousand more, it is claimed, than any ether dictionary of the language. Th« 
original work of Dr. Webster embraced a vocabulary of from seventy thousand to eighty 
thousand words, and Dr. Worcester's work ef 1860, about one hundred and four thousand 
words. The new words in Webster are believed to be fairly entitled to a place in it. « 

In definitions Webster's Dictionary has never been equalled. The present edition, in 
the philosophical analysis of words* orderly arrangement of meanings, simplicity and pre- 
eision of statemenN and the number and disorimination of its synonyms, is much superior 
to any former edition. The deflaitions have been retouched with excellent judgment. 

The new features of the work are of great value. We can only name the revised de- 
partment of Etymology by Dr. G. A. F. Mahn, of Berlin ; Prof. Wheeler's *' Explanatory 
and Pronouncing Vocabulary of the NMmes of Noted Fictitious Persons, Places*" etc. ; 
the ** Etymological Vocabulary of Modem Geographical Names" by Dr. Thomas* one of 
the editors of *' Lippincott's Gaietteer ; " and the '* History of the English Language" 
by Prof. Hadley of Yale GoUege. 

We can cordially endorse the following commendation of the work by the Atlantic 
JToflfAZy— even with an omission of the parehthetical Latin : " In all the essential pointi 
of a good dictionary,— in the amplitude and selectness of its vocabulary, in the fuUncfs 
and perspicacity of its definitions, in its orthoepy and icvm grano stUit) its orthography* 
in its new and trustworthy etymologies, in the elaborate* but net too learned treatises of 
its Introduction, in its carefully prepared and valuable appendices.— briefly, in its general 
aeeiraeyi completeness, and practical utility,— the work is one which none who read or 
urtte, can henceforward afford to dispense withy 

OrR ToiTKO Folks: An Illustrated Magasine for boys and giiie, edited by J. T. Trow- 
bridge, &ail ttAmilten and Lucy Lareom. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, PttUi«h«ak 
Terms : Two dollars per year ; single numbers twenty cents. 

We are gratified that this well-known firm has undertaken the pnblicatioB tt a mac 
uiae which promises te unite instruction and amusement in a degree noTor yet attainad 
by juvenile journals. The great difficulty with most publications of this class has b6«B 
the great abundance of pointless stories to the exclusion ef useful information and food 
for thought* The editors have secured a corps of eontributon whose names are a guar- 
anty that articles of value both for information and for purity of style will be finished. 
Hr. and Mrs. Agassis contribute to each number an article on liatural History. Hn .H. 
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B. St)we will interest the litUe folke here, ai the does the older ia the **Atlftiiiic." Carle- 
toD» the heit Derrator of war incidoDts, and Edmnnd Kirke will keep yonthfnl patriotism 
bri£ht by their stones. Lonfffellow» Whittier and Holmes hare promised some of tb«ir 
choice poetrjf and in addition to the contributions of the editors, Meyne Reid, H.E Scud- 
der. **- Aunt Fanny." Grace Greenwood» Mrs. Lydia M. Child, and others are to assist in 
makioK ** Our Toung Folks " a welcome yisitor to erery family of children. £ach nam-' 
ber of the magaiine will contain sixt>-four pages of good sice, illustrated by pictures 
from our best artists. The January number fully meets all expectations. 

Fblteb'8 Instbuctiok to Mbktal ahd Wbittbm Abithmktio : Containing Mental, Slate 
and Blackbeard Exercises. 

Fbltbb'B Abitbmbtioal Analysis: An Elementary Manual of Written Arithmeiie. 
containing Mental> Slate and Blackboard Exercises. 

Fbltbb's Abitbmbtical Analysis: For Public and Priyate Schools. Book Second. 

These constitute the ** Natural Series of Arithmetics " prepared by S. A. Fblteb, M. A-, 
of the Brooklyn Collegiate and PoIytechBio Institute, and published by Charles Scribner* 
New York. The characteristic feature of the series is the combination ef mental and 
written arithmetic in the same treatise. Eyen in the introductory work mental and slate 
-exercises go hand in hand. Indeedt slate exercises eyen go before the Jlrtt mental exer- 
oiies* which seems to us to be an error. 

Another feature of the series is the absence of rules and answers, each process being 
dereloped analyticallyi and each problem being solyed as Mr. SuUot would say, by the 
light of common sense. In other words, written and mental arithmetic are treated alike, 
the only difference being in the size of the numbers. In the first part of the third book, 
there is a theoretical reyiew of what is taught in the second book, presenting principles 
Bnd rules as the summing up of what the pupil has already discovered and acted upon. 

We haye not been able to command the time to examine each work critically and in de- 
taili bat we feel justified in saying that the series in its general plan of arraagement and 
methods of instruction accords with the yiews of a largo and influential class of 
teachers. In the selection of a series of arithmetics for use in graded schools by well- 
qualified teachers, we should giye these works a careful examination. 

The Patbiotic Sfbakeb : Consisting of Specimens of Modern Eloquence, together with 
Poetical Extracts adapted for Recitation, and Dramatical Pieces for Exhibitions. By 
Koberc R. Haymond, A. M. New York : A. S. Barnes & Burr, 1864. 

This is a handsome yolume of oyer five hundred pages, collated, in the main, from the 
best models ef modern eloquence and literature. The first half of the work is filled with 
brief extracts of ** Speeches of the Times," most of which glow with patriotic ferror and 
deyotion, and haye, besides, real merit as specimens ef literary culture and oratory. We 
notice here litnd there an extract somewhat deficient in rhetorical merit. In a yery few 
instances the compiler has admitted the utterances of such rebels as A. U. Stephens, J. 

C. Breckinridge, and Judah P. Benjamin. We deem this a grave error. Such selections 
may be true specimens of modern eloquencCf but American youth are already too familiar 
with their treasonable sophistries. These blemishes excepted, the *' Patriotic Speaker " 
is worthy of high commendation. The selections have a freshness and an absorbing interest 
which will delight the declaimers in our schools. Few boys will bunt long for a " piece " 
if they haye access to this yolume. 

Sfbncbbian Chabts op Wbitikg and DBAWiNe*-*Published by lyieon, Phinney, Blake- 
man & Mason, New York. 

We haye reoeiyed from the Publishers a set of these beautiful charts^four In numker 
—and take great pleasure in bringing them to the notice of teachers and school-officers. 
They are admirably arranged, presenting a eomplete analysis of the letters and a simple 
andTrogressive series of drawing exercises. The diawing exercises form a unique and 
elegant border to the chirographic exercises. The charts are finely executed. We have 
also receiyed a set of the new Speneerian Copy-books. They are not only a great improTe- 
sent upon the former excellent editions, but they are about as perfect as writing books 
m lik«ly to be made at present. Number one is the model number of the series. 
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SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 

There was expended in thi^ State daring the past year, for the 
support and matntenance of a system of public instruction, the 
Bum of about two and three-fourths millions of dollars; as agents 
for transmuting this treasure into knowledge and virtue to bless 
the youth of the State and become its . strength and glory, over 
twenty thousand teachers were employed, occupying over twelve 
thousand schoolrooms as laboratories ; the number of youth there 
enrolled, whose heads and hearts were to be the recipients of these 
inestimable blessings, was about seven hundred thousand — the 
whole presenting a system of wise munificence which in breath of 
outlay and nobleness of purpose, commands universal admiration. 

Surely, a state dispensing such blessings at such a cost and 
with the assurance of such a return, will see to it that not a dol- 
lar is needlessly wasted or subverted. The agents entrusted with 
the performance of a duty so important as this, will be selected 
with the greatest care and only upon good evidence of their fit- 
ness and faithfulness. Competent and trustworthy inspectors will 
be appointed to see that the work of each laborant is done in all 
respects as it i|hotdd be. The character of the product will be 
carefully tested, and a want of skill or faithfulness at once corfect- 
8 
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ed. Eyen the suspicion of incompetency or neglect of duty m]l 
lead to investigation. Surely, that practical wisdom which watches 
over all our business interests, which supplies our rail-roads, iron- 
works, mines and manufactories with superintendents, overseers 
and headmen, gives assurance that the great interest of education 
sustained by such an expenditure, will not be left without intelli- 
gent oversight and direction. 

But what are the facts? The startling disclosure that one-half 
of all this great outlay is turned in unskillful hands to ashes in- 
stead of blessings, has been received by the people of the State 
with comparative indifference ! The school-law, it is true, pro- 
vides for the appointment of boards of examiners to guard our 
school-rooms against the entrance of unqualified teachers, but these 
boards themselves confess that many of those who enter by their 
permission, are incompetent. In many counties there are not 
enough teachers qualified with respect to scholarship alone, to sup- 
ply the schools. This sentinel-system, so important, is not suf- 
ficient. 

The teachers who occupy the school -rooms of the State, entrust- 
ed with the most important duties, are not selected, in numerous 
instances, with reference to their fitness for such a position, but 
with reference solely to the smallness of the compensation for 
which they will labor. If competent and faithful, well — they have 
the approval of their own conscience ; if incompetent or unfaith- 
ful, not well — ^but there is no remedy for treasure destroyed, op- 
portunities wasted or hopes blasted. In ninety-nine cases out of 
every hundred, not a school officer qualified to detect and with au- 
thority to correct the mischief ever enters the school-rooms of our 
country districts. The teachers, ill-requited for their labors, strug- 
gle on alone, with or without success, cut off from all external aid 
and sympathy. No friendly counsel or instruction, no kind ad- 
monition or direction comes to them with assistance or encourage- 
ment. They are thoroughly ^^ let alone '' so far as official action 
is concerned. What wonder is it that the apple of instruction, so 
rich in promise, so often fills the mouths of hungering souls with 
the ashes of ignorance ! The condition of the rural schools must 
be unsatisfactory and their progress slow so long as this '^ let- 
alone " policy is pursued. 

How marked would be the change, if a school inspector, pes- 
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sessing eminent qualifications for the work and clothed with the 
requisite authority, should enter each of these forlpyn school-rooms, 
test the value and thoroughness of the instructioHf imparted, the 
discipline, the classification of the pupils, and all the other ele- 
ments of an eflBcient school. Still more fruitful would be the in- 
spector's labors, if he should also be made the instructor and guide 
of these teachers, aiding them in mapping out a rational order of 
school-work and instructing them in truer methods of teaching 
and discipline — ^in short, setting up for them a higher and truer 
standard of work and inspiring all engaged therein with an earnest, 
progressive spirit. His influence and labors should also be direct- 
ed to the elevation of public sentiment in each sub-district, the 
awakening of a deeper interest in education and a more cordial 
co-operation on the part of the patrons of the school. Who doubts 
that such an agency reaching eflSciently every school district in the 
State, would wonderfully enhance the efficiency and value of our 
schools ? The returns of every dollar therein expended would be 
increased more than two-fold. Out of the ashes of present inef- 
ficiency our youth would pluck generous measures of wisdom, 
more precious than rubies. 

It is such intelligent oversight and direction that has elevateds 
the graded schools of our cities and towns to their present state 
of efficiency. Take away from tliem such supervision, and they 
at once decline in standing and usefulness. This experiment has 
often been tried and always with the same result — a want of sys- 
tem and thoroughness. The necessity of supervision as ^.n essen- 
tial element of an efficient school system, has been settled both 
Vj reason and experiment, and is received by enlightened educa- 
tors as an established maxim. There is not a system of graded 
schools in the State in efficient condition, in which this agency has 
been ignored ; and, other things being equal, the thoroughness of 
the supervision is a measure of the efficiency and progress of the 
Bchools. 

If supervision is so important to our graded schools, possessing as 
they do the advantages of classification and comparatively perma- 
nent and well-qualified teachers, why would it not also vitalize the 
now neglected, unclassified schools of the country districts, so 
largely taught by inexperienced teachers. !Every reason that can 
be assigned (and these are many,) in favor of providing the schools 
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of oar cities and towns with efficient Bupervisioni urges with in- 
creased cogency the necessity of a similar prorision for our coun- 
try schools. Without such provision the present great disparity 
in the efficiency of these two classes of schools must continually 
increase. I repeat what was said last year and with a deepening 
sense of its importance. There ought not to exist so great a dif- 
ference in the educational advantages enjoyed by the youth of tihe 
State. The sons and daughters of our farmers need as generous 
and systematic culture as the youth of our towns and cities. 
Everything that can be done to elevate the character of our rurftl 
schools should be done, not grudgingly, but with the wisest aad 
widest liberality. 

In determining the beat mode of supplying the schools of the 
State with efficient local supervision, two essential conditions mast 
be kept in view ; 1. The superintending officer muet po99e8$ the 
requisite qualifications. 2. Se must visit and personally inspect 
every school under his care* Any plan that places the schools 
under the direct and personal oversight of competent and ener- 
getic superintendents, will be a success ; any plan that does not 
secure this, will, just to the extent it fails here, be a failure. Uni- 
versal experience might be appealed to in support of this position. 
J^ school superintendent must, from the very nature of his offi- 
.<3[i|^ 4uties, possess high scholastic and professional attainments. 
iM^M the inspector of schools ; the examiner, instructor and guide 
.^fit^^cbers; and the counselor of school officers. Each of these 
.duties require high qualifications for its successful discharge. An 
^eient school inspector must^know just what results are attain- 
.able and.desirable in the schools he inspects «id the tests by means 
,.,of which they may best be measured. A competent examiner of 
r<teachera must be an accurate scholar and an expert judge of pro- 
:fespioQfil qualifications, with the necessary nerve for the rejection 
^of .unqualified applicants. An efficient instructor of teachers must 
be practically a(|quainted with the methods of instruction and dis- 
V cipline used in ^he best schools of the country. A safe counselor 
, and guide in school affairs must add to practical and advanced 
views on education, a ^lamiUarity with the details of an efficient 
, school or school system. Without such general and special quali- 
;jfications for his ,,work^ 9% superintendent can long retain the foU 
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coi^ence BXii co-operation of progressive teachers and intelligent 
dtizens — a necessary condition of complete snccess. 

Bat the general oversight and direction of our schools, by men 
however competent and faithfal, cannot satisfactorily remedy tiie 
evils nrhich now afflict them. School supervision to be effective in 
the highest degree, must be direct BXid personal — ^the more direct 
and persona], other things being equal, the greater'' its effective- 
ness. The certainty of a eompetent and thorough inspection of 
each school will of itself have a decided influence ; but the actual 
inspection is needed in order that the proper remedies for evils 
discovered may be applied. Besides, in no other way will the in- 
flmnce of a county superintendent be felt and recognized in each 
school district — an important means of securing for the office th^ 
requisite popularity- to protect it from opposition. 

Apply the first of these essential conditions as a test to the oft- 
tried system of township supervision and the reason for its uni- 
versal failure is evident. It is impossible to secure competent super- 
intendents in a majority of the townships. The plan of township 
examiners has always failed for the same reason. The second of 
these test-conditions explains the unsatisfactory results of super- 
vision by judicial or congressional districts. The number of 
schools entrusted to the oversight of each superintendent is too 
great to permit him to visit and inspect them. But inasmuch as 
the general supervision of a competent officer is more effective 
than the special supervision of an incompetent one, the large dis- 
trict system is far preferable to the township system. 

These test conditions, in harmony with the teachings of experi*- 
enee, indicate that the most feasible and efficient plan of supervision 
for our country schools is by County Supbmntbndbnts. This 
plan when properly organized, secures competent officers, and at 
^ same time admits of the personal inspection of each school. 
It has been tried in Pensylvania, New York, "Wisconsin and sev- 
eral other States, and found to be efficient and successful. 

The law organizing the system in Pennsylvania, was enacted in 
1854, and the system has therefore had a trial of ten years. The 
highest audiorities on school matters in the State all agree in the 
opinion that it has been the working agency of the system by 
means of which the elevation that has taken place, has mainly 
been efiected. This was the emphatic testimony of Hon. Thomas 
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H. BurroweB, State Superintendent of Schools, in his report for 
1862. His successor, Hon. 0. B. Cobam, reaffirms this opinion 
in similar terms in his report for 1868. In a recent letter reply- 
ing to certain inquiries from this Department, Mr. Cobum says : 
" On the whole, the system of supervision by County Superintend- 
ents has accomplished and id accomplishing more than its most 
sanguine friends dared to hope for it." 

The present system of supervision in the State of New York 
i^ by assembly-districts, which gives in three or four of the larger 
counties two superintendents to each county. The law organizing 
the system was passed in 1866, and took effect in June of the same 
year. Hon. V. M. Rice, for many years State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, in his report for 1868, says : '^ The compara- 
tive merits of the systems (township and assembly-district) have 
been so thoroughly discussed in former reports from this Depart- 
ment, that it is not deemed necessary to repeat the discussion here. 
The sum of it is, however, that both in theory and practice the 
present system of supervision is the cheaper and better system in 
every view comprehending the interests of the schools. Other 
testimony of like credibility might be cited. 

A careful inquiry into the practical workings of the system of 
county supervision in these and other States, shows that whatever 
lack of efficiency it has exhibited, may be traced directly to in- 
competent offieerSy and that the prime source of this mischief is 
political injluence. Wherever the office has been made the foot- 
ball of party organizations and cliques, there its usefulness has 
been seriously impaired. What is needed is not simply the super- 
visory office, but the office so created as to guard it effectually 
from unqualified aspirants. 

In Pennsylvania where the system has worked most satisfac- 
torily, the county superintendenta are elected by the school-direc- 
tors of the several townships in convention assembled. This has 
proved an excellent provision of the law. If the persons thus 
chosen were required before entering upon the duties of the office, 
to procure a certificate of qualifications from a competent board 
of examiners, as is generally required in this State of city and 
town superintendents, the plan would be improved. 

This plan will work well in this State. The boards of educa- 
tion in the several townships of each county might each elect, at 
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their annual meeting in April, one delegate to cast the yote of the . 
board in the connty convention — each board being entitled to one 
Tote. The persons thus elected should be required to procure a 
caiificate of qualification from the State Board of Examiners. 
The term of office should not be less than two years. 

In obedience to the provision of the statute requiring the Com-* 
missioner to submit in his annual report, a statement of plans for 
the improvement of the common schools of the State, this subject 
is again respectfully laid before the General Assembly, with the 
firm belief that the organization of an efficient system of county 
supervision is the next important step to be taken to perfect our 
comparatively excellent school system. Should the present year 
be regarded as an unfavorable time to inaugurate so important a 
measare, it is hoped that a bill maybe matured and the whole sub- 
ject laid before the people of the State for consideration. The 
great defect and weakness of our present school system is the en« 
tire absence of all local supervision. We have neither the town* 
ship system nor any other system. It is true boards of education 
are authorized to appoint one of their own members an " acting 
manager " of the schools of the township. The fact that only 
ninety of the thirteen hundred and fifty-one townships in the State 
had such an officer last year, shows that even this provision is 
practically a nullity. — Forthcoming Report of State School Com- 
fmmner. 



HOW TO BE A POOR TEACHER 

BT M. P. COWDBBY. 

'^ b a former number of the Monthly we offered a few suggestions 
to a large but much neglected class of persons, as to the surest 
mode of securing a Poob School. In order to make such an en- 
enterprise thoroughly successful, it seems necessary to address a 
few words of advice to those drifting towards the distinction of 
Poor Tbaohbbs. These directions shall be very brief and simple. 
First, my dearly beloved friends, you will see what the statute 
reqmres respecting qualifications. Beading, Writing, Orammar, 
Geography and Arithmetic — ^a pretty long list — all have to be 
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ieen before jou are qualified to teach them. You> will of course 
gtadj these some before jou apply for a certificate. If you find 
some of them pretty difficult, pass over such places and pages* 
Learn some of the e<Uf/ things. Look out next for good friends 
in the Board of Examiners. Tell your mother to ask your father 
to speak to the minister to see some of the county officers and 
hare thexH intercede for you with the Board of Examiners before 
the day of examination comes. When the time of tribulation does 
come, take along with you as many of your friends as you can. 
Bequest one of the directors of the school you have engaged to 
teach, to go and speak a good word for you, if necessary. Have 
your mother go with you, sure. If the Examiner shakes his head 
to some of your answers, have some one ready to certify that you 
are nervous and easily embarrassed. If this does not satisfy him, 
and he begins to intimate that you are not quite up to his standard, 
pay no attention to such nonsense. Have your friends turn right 
in and help you, your mother and the director especially. Help 
yourself all the time as much as you can. DonH go home without 
the certificate. And after you get this one, do not trouble your- 
sdf more about qualifications. If you need another certificate at 
any time, make this one secure another for you, and when yon 
have twoy make the two secure the third and so on. DonH waste 
your time and' money in hoarding up qualifications that the law 
does not require. 

Second, when you begin teaching, do not let anybody suppose 
that you intend to do anything in particular. People sometimes 
suspect that a teacher has some plans and purposes in conductmg 
his er her school, and feel disappointed when they learn that such 
is not the case. Now disappointment is hard to bear, often cruel, 
very cruel. Do not allow anybody to expect any particular re- 
sdts from your school if you can help' it. If parents cannot and 
mU not be satisfied from your appearance and from looking a few 
times into your school, that you are perfectly innocent of all in- 
tentions of stimulating a single pupil to do anything, have a sign 
lettered and placed over your door, reading thus, — ^No Progrbss 
Herb. 

Third, my dear friends, do be indulgent to the children. Be- 
member that boys will be boys, and they cannot help it. If they 
ate a little impertinent now and then, or stay out late sometimes 
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to Bkate, or to swim, or to fight, perhaps thej do not reallj mean 
to do anything very wicked. Deal gently with these young sprigs. 
Perhaps they will feel penitent sometime, if they think of it, and 
reform thtmselves, if you do not ^^ eontra-ry^' them too much. 
Be indulgent with the lads. Besides, how will they ever learn the 
noble and manly art of self-government^ if the teacher never gives 
them a chance ? And the blessed girls, — ^you know they mii$t 
whisper ; it's the way they get their education. Don't oppose 
what you cannot help. 

Fourth, have your scholars spelL Keep them spelling. Spell 
early and spell late. If your scholars are small, have them spell 
much. If they are large, have them spell more. If now and then 
they get a little weary of this exercise, have them spell to rest 
them. Keep them spelling. After you have been through with 
the usual routine of the half-day and do not know what to do next, 
have your scholars spell. If you have a cold and smoky room, 
have your scholars spelL If your room is too warm, have your 
scholars spell. If you have company visit your school, have your 
scholars spell. And on the last day of your term when the parents 
come in to see you and the children, have the scholars spdl all 
day. This will take you splendidly through. 

But I fear I am wearying you,* you are so unaccustomed to 
reading on such topics, though really it is rather pleasant and en- 
couraging to write for you. There is so little to be said to make 
yon perfect, that one may hope to be through sometime. But 
those aspiring, high-pressure teachers, require volumes to keep 
them in tolerable health and quiet, and every chapter and page 
must be filled with light, heat and electricity, or you are in danger 
of annihilation for presuming to write for them. 

^Vnd then, the more they have the more they want. One good 
book prepares the way for five, and five create an appetite for 
twenty. Not so with you, my dear friends. One more brief, sim- 
ple article in the Monthly y addressed to you, will accomplish and 
satisfy you*for life. Send Mr. Editor White J1.50, if you please, 
for this volume of his journal, and get the remaining hints ad- 
dressed to you, and.it will be all you need ever to spend for edu- 
cational reading. 
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4 AT WHAT AGE SHOULD BOYS ENTER COLLEGE, 

A few mornings since at a breakfast table whereat were three 
school-girls and three school-teachers, some one, by speaking of 
a young man who has just entered Yale at eighteen, as having 
" ehtered very young/' started the qnestion, at what age young 
men generally graduate from college. One of our number ven- 
ture/1 the opinion that more students graduate at eighteen than 
enter college at that age, whereupon one of ^' contrary mind " 
averred that, even granting this to be true, it must be the case 
that most of those who graduate at an earlier age than twenty-one 
or twenty-two, come from college weaklings in body and mind, 
either dying young or doing nothing to make their lives of worth 
to the world. As opposed to this view, Prescott and Edward Ev- 
erett were named as instances of men who had finished their col- 
lege-course in early boyhood and had lived to become eminent ; 
but, very naturally agreeing that two were not enough to make a 
rule, we unanimously voted to canvass the biographical sketches 
in some cyclopedia or compendium^ of American Literature, with 
reference to the subject under discussion. Accordingly, taking 
up Cleveland's " Compendium," which happened to be at hand, we 
arrived in a few minutes at the results indicated by the following 
table, in which are given, 1st, The name of the graduate ; 2d, 
the college at which he graduated ; 8d, His age at the time of his 
graduation ; 4th, His age at the time of his death — an asterisk 
after the name indicating those who are still living : 



Jonathan Edwasds, 


Yale - 


John Adams, 


Harvard 


Bekjamtn Rush, 


Princeton 


David Ramset, - 


(( 


JoHM Trumbull, ' - 


Yale - 


James Madison, - 


Princeton 


Timothy Dwight, 


Yale 


Philip Freneau, - 


Princeton 


Joel Bablow, 


Yale - 


Fisher Ames, 


- Harvard 


Noah Webster, 


Yale . 


John Quincy Adams, - 


- Harvard 


John M. Mason, 


Columbia 



16 


55 


20 


91 


15 


68 


16 


66 


17 


81 


20 


85 


17 


65 


19 


80 


23 


57 


16 


50 


20 


85 


20 


81 


19 


59 
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josiah quinct, 
Robert Treat Paine, 
William Sullivan, 
William Tudor, 
Washington Allston, - 
Benjamin Silliman, - 
Timothy Flint, - 

Wm Ellert Channing, 

Julian C. Verplanck, - 

Daniel Webster, 

Joseph Story, 

Joseph S. Buckminster, 

Levi Frisbie, 

John Pierpont,* 

JAa A HiLLHOUSB, - 

Wm.Jat, 

Jared Sparks,* - 
Alexander H. Evirett, 
George Ticknor,* 
Seba Smith,* - 
Henry Ware, Jr., 
Carlos Wilcox, 
Edward Robinson,* - 
Edwa^ Everett, - 
J. G. Pebcival, - 
Wm; B. Sprague,* - 
Francis Wayland,* 
Wm. H. Prescott, - 
J. G. Palfrey,* - 
WiluamWarb, 
J. S. C. Brainabd, 
Albert Barnes,* 
Robert C. Sands, 
George W. Doanb, - 
Grenville Mellen, 
William Peabody, - 

GrEORGB BANCROFT* 

JiHEs G. Brooks, - 
^^^^ Hopkins, - 
-^■Ht G. Greene, - 
^^^A.HD Bacon,* 
^*^o^B D. Prentice,* 
^\St^« Dawes,* - 
oojpH Waldo Emerson* 
j^coB Abbott,* - 
Horace Bushnkll,* 



Harvard 



Yale 

- Harvard 

- Columbia 
Dartmouth 

- Harvard 



Yale 



Harvard 



Bowdoin 

Harvard 

Middlebury 

Hamilton 

Harvard 

Yale 

a 

Union 
Harvard 



Yale 

Hamilton 

Columbia 

Union 

Harvard 



Union - 
Williams 
Brown - 
Yale 
Brown - 

Harvard 

u 

Bowdoin 
Yale 



18 


92 


19 


38 


18 


65 


17 


61 


21 


W 


17 


86 


20 


60 


18 


62 


20 


83 


19 


70 


16 


63 


16 


28 


18 


38 


19 


80 


19 


52 


18 


69 


26 


75 


16 


56 


16 


74 


16 


75 


19 


50 


19 


. 33 


22 


70 


17 


30 


20 


61 


20 


70 


17 


68 


18 


63 


19 


68 


19 


55 


19 


32 


22 


66 


16 


33 


19 


60 


19 


42 


17 


48 


17 


64 


18 


40 


22 


62 


18 


62 


18 


62 


21 


62 


21 


61 


18 


61 


16 


61 


22 


60 
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G. W. Bethtob, - 


- Dickinson - - - 


18 


57 


Nathakiel Hawthorne, - 


Bowdoin - - - 


20 


59 


0. F. HOFFMAK, - 


- Columbia - - - 


19 


58 


N.P. Wtijjh* - - 


Yale - - - - 


20 


67 


tt W. LOWOFELMW * - 


- Bowdoin - . - 


18 


57 


G. R Cheeter,* 


" - - . . 


18 


57 


Richard Hildrbth * - 


- Harrard - - - 


19 


57 


Jonathan Lawrence, 


Columbia ... 


16 


26 


Henry Reed, 


- UniVy of Penn. - 


17 


46 


G. S. HiLLABD,* 


Harvard - - - 


20 


56 


0. W. Houas,* - 


" ... 


20 


55 


Edgar Allen Poe, - 


Univ'y of Virginia 


15 


38 


Charles Sumner,* 


- Harvard 


19 


54 


A. B. Peabodt,* 


"l ... 


15 


53 


Henry "Ward Beechbr,* 




21 


51 


J. L. Motley,* - - 


Harvard - - - 


17 


50 


P. P. Cooke, 


- Princeton - - . 


19 


36 


John G. Saxe,* 


Middlebury - - - 


23 


48 


K R Wallace, - 


- Univ'y of Penn. 


18 


35 


A. Cleveland Coxe,* 


New York City Univ'y - 


20 


46 


Jajies Russell Lowell,* 


. Harvard - - - 


19 


45 


George H. Bokeb,* - 


Princeton 


17 


40 



From the casual manner in which we prepared this table, not 
verifying it by consultation of other aathorities, it is quite likely 
to have here and there a slight inaccuracy, but it is in the main re- 
liable enough for the purpose in hand. Of the eighty-one men 
whose names are given, three graduated at fifteen years of age, 
eleven at sixteen, deven at seventeen, fourteen at eighteen, eighteen 
at nineteen, and thirteen at twenty — ^making seventy who graduated 
at twenty or less ; while four graduated at twenty-one, three at 
twenty-two, three at twenty-three, and one at twenty-six. — making 
eleven who graduated at more than twenty. 

From the nature of the case we can make no close and universal- 
ly applicable estimate from this table of the comparative effect 
upon health and longevity of early and of more mature collegiate 
study, but surely we may draw from it the general conclusion that 
application to classical studies in early boyhood need not be in- 
imical to long life, as it most certainly is not the highest attain- 
ments in scholarship. We find in it, then, support for the opinion 
which is gaining ground among our classical teachers that a boy, 
whose parents intend to give him a liberal education, should be 
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set at work on the Latin and Greek at an early age — ^the sooner, 
after he has learned to read and write, the better. We of the 
West have not so perfected our means and modes of classical edu- 
cation that ire can put our boys through a course of preparatory 
and collegiate study with the security to health and the success in 
mental derelopment which has been attained in the older States 
and still more perfectly in Europe, but surely our adrancing civ- 
ilization will soon reach a point where like results will be demand- 
ed and become practicable. F. M. H. 



TRIALS OP A TEACHER. 



March 28th, '64 — Wednesday Night : — Was any one ever so 
tormented 7 I have really had serious thoughts of turning her- 
miteA or nun. Such trials of temper as I've endured this day ! 
When I reached school this morning it was late ; verj^ cold and 
no fire ; the children shivering and some crying. I was in a state 
worse than freezing, the cold air had operated on my face- and 
hands in such a strange manner that they looked as. if I had the 
small-pox and irritated me accordingly. I wanted to cry with 
vexation and pain, but had to maintain my dignity and appear as 
composed as if nothing was the matter. The floor had to be 
Bwept, the chairs arranged, the table ditto, the stove dusted, the 
zinc rubbed, the chalk marks to be made and the daily lesson for 
one class put upon the board. The bill rung before we had half 
finished. Betty Myers raised her hand to tell me that she could 
not find her book. Ella Nyman could not untie her bonnet and 
came to me. Tommy JBrown wanted to go out and look for his 
*' whale new pencil," which he had dropped in the mud. Just then 
Oatharine rushed in telling me there was a lady in the hall. Now 
Fve no antipathy to ladies, or gentlemen either, particularly gen- 
tlemen, — ^but when I see a bonnet or a tall hat making its way in- 
to our school hall, I gird on my armor silently for a battle ; though 
to the credit of my numerous ^^ parents " be it said, I have not 
had much use for small arms or even ^^ «a«a." This time the vis- 
itor proved to be a mother indignant because I allowed her pet to 
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wet his feet and spoil his clothes going home in the rain. He was 
sick in consequence, she said. ^^ Why didn't I keep him till she 
came for him, ^tc.'' I ifanted to ask her if she held me respon- 
sible for the dry feet and general welfare of ninety pupils on a 
rainy day. I suppose I ought to furnish umbrellas and overshoes, 
and guides for the little ones. This interview ended, and order being 
obtained, we sung our morning hymn, but having no fire the breath 
from the children's mouths looked like so many little chimneys all 
over the room. I did feel like smiling, but I suppose I looked as 
ridiculous as they did. In half an hour we had a fire, but no re- 
citations till the atmosphere was milder. 

Then it was discovered that John Anderson had no pencil and 
could not print. Robert Owen had broken his slate into at least 
five pieces, and was printing on an area of four inches. Martha 
Curtis found that the lesson was torn out of her book and she was 
only too glad to sit in idleness, and as ^^ Satan finds some mischief 
still for idle hands to do," she very soon had hers busy taking the 
frame off her slate, piece by piece, and arranging them on the 
floor, then the slate itself, the torn book and the rag she keeps to 
clean her slate, next her pencil box and empty bag. Just as she 
was seating herself for a nice play, the door opened and the prin- 
cipal of our building walked in. I ought to explain that Martha 
is a new scholar, but in spite of this I felt that if I only had hold of 
her once, she would learn not to spread her play-house on the school- 
room fl(\or. The most trying part of her performances is, that 
she invariably shows her antics when visitors are in the room. 

I did expect a short respite at recess, but the weather prevent- 
ed the girls from playing in the yard, so they stayed in the hall 
and every few minutes the door wa^ opened and somebody wanted 
to come in and warm her hands. Herman Melville came breath- 
less to the door to say that Charlie Ry lands %worei\ Nellie Os- 
wald brought the intelligence that Johnny Dodd was in the girls' 
yard ; Patrick 0' Rourke and Mikey Moses were fighting ; Lizzie 
Mangle wanted a drink ; Annie Semple wanted a pin. Presently 
a woeful sound of lamentation was heard in the hall. Sombody's 
wounded,*! inwardly exclaimed, and went out to see. There was 
Mary Briggs covered from head to foot with soft mud. Cora was 
dispatched for some water, and I ransacked the table*drawer in 
search of a rag* Had scarce got her under treatment, when Ida 
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Fuller appeared at the door weeping and sanguinary. Some boys 
had been throwing coal over the fence and a piece struck her on 
the' lip. She had her pretty new dress on and tho drops of blood 
fell on it. I mentally exclaimed^ *^ Job was afflicted with sore 
boils/' but were his boils any more distracting than my experi- 
ence this day ? Oh, those rude boys ! Whilst binding Ida's 
wounds, the bell rung and the children, instead of going in and 
seating themselves like sane individuals, stood to watch the opera- 
tion. I had to show them the door rather forcibly. In the first 
class in spelling, the word " could " came to Betty Myers. She 
is stupid sometimes and this proved it. She said *^ k-oo-p could," 
at which the rest laughed. Harry Kimball is a confirmed dunce, 
and is in the same class. I asked him to spell " walking ; " he got 
some letters of the other words mixed up with it, and this was the 
result: " s-i-t sit, w-o-k-e-d walking." After school I called Char- 
lie Rylands up, who had been reported for swearing at recess. 
He said, Samuel Jonas swore too. Then Samuel had to be ques- 
tioned, (S. is a colored boy, six years old,) *' What did you say, 
Samuel ? " I asked. " Charlie Rylands called me a niggah ! '* 
And what did you say to' him, " I called him a smutty nose ! " 
This was the swearing. Had a note from a complaining parent 
in the afternoon ; Mary's slate had been cracked across, the girl 
that sat next to her had done it. Would I see to it? After a 
while called Mary up. " Who broke your slate, was it Emma ? " 
" Yes, ma'am.". Emma knew nothing about it. " Was it Maria ? " 
** Yes, ma'am." Maria declared her innocence. " Show me who 
broke your slate." " She did not see the girl just then." *' Do 
you know anything about it? " said I. " No, ma'am." " Did any 
one break your slate?" ♦'No, ma'am." " Then take your seat 
and do be careful what you say in future." I was in nearly the 
same dilemma as a lawyer who has been questioning ah ignorant 
witness, and though my client's case turned out well, yet I was 
annoyed.^ Had five tardy members in the afternoon. Ida Fuller 
makes a practice of being late, so I sent her back f<^r an excuse, 
and she brought me one written on part of the margin of a news- 
paper, bearing three words, '^ Please excuse Ida." This I did 
not consider valid, and told the child so. Charlie Rylands said 
he had to go to the doctor's, his Harry was sick. I thought this 
probable, but to make sure sent a messenger to inquire, and found 
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that 0. had told a false storj. I shall go and see his mother to- 
morrow. Tommj Brown was detained looking for his drawing- 
book. Frank Mitchell very ingenuonslj confessed that he ^^ was 
hunting for a four-leaved clover ! " Emma Thompson's excuse 
was, " My mudder was away and I had to stay by my babj." 
Jessie Stekemper, my brightest pupil, was absent ; her brother 
came in to tell me the reason. He cannot speak very good Eng- 
lish, and the amount of his explanation was, that ^^ Jessie's shoes 
they was broken and she would get her feet wet, and the shoe- 
maker he did not make her new shoes done yet." Who will won- 
der that I was ill-natured when I got home this evening ? h. 



CHEMISTRY OF THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 

TO THB EDITOR OP THE MOHTHLY. 

Dear Friend : — Will you allow the ex-professor of poor An- 
tioch to dabble a little at his old trade — Chemistry ? 

Whilst we do our best to strengthen the moral and intellectaal 
health of the teachers and pupils over whom, in your double ca- 
pacity, you are both the self-consecrated and legally appointed 
guardian, let us not neglect their physical health. 

It has long been known that rooms heated by cloie stoves, by 
heated air, or even by steam apparatus, are more or less unwhole- 
some, especially when the stove is allowed to become nearly 
red-hot 

This unwholesomeness has been attributed to various causes. 

1. The drying up of the moisture of the air. To obviate this, 
a vessel of water should always be kept on or near the stove, to 
restore by evaporation the moisture abstracted from the air. 

2. The charring or burning up of particles of dust, etc, of 
which every room, more especially a school-room, is always full. 

3. The presence of a supposed poisonous element introduced . 
into tlie air of the room by the oxidation from the high temperature 
of the metallic surface of the various metals which enter as alloys 
or impurities into the cast-iron, especially arsenic. 
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Bat, from an article which appeared this week in the Cincinnati 
Gazeiity it appears that Dr. Graham, a very eminent chemist m 
London, has ascertained by tests welL known to every chemist, 
that the heating of a volume of air by contact with a metallic sur- 
face, destroys the ozone of that air. 

What is ozone ? 

It is a peculiar condition of the vital element of the atmosphere 
—the oxygen combined with electricity. It forms a small percent- 
age of the atmosphere in its normal state ; an increase of that per- 
centage makes it too stimulating and irritating, and is supposed to 
cause influenzas and other affections of the respiratory organs ; a 
deficiency, on the contrary, brings on low fevers, etc. Long be- 
fore its existence as a component element of the atmosphere had 
been ascertained in 1832, when the cholera, like a destroying 
angel, swept over Europe, some chemists in Russia announced 
that they had discovered a notable diminution in the quantity of 
electricity in the air. This fact was, I believe, confirmed by simi- 
lar observations in France. Ozone is now recognized as perhaps 
the most powerful of oxidizing agents. Even -silver, which, under 
ordinary circumstances, is not affected by oxygen, when exposed 
to the influence of ozone under the form of silver-foil, rapidly 
crumbles into oxide of silver. It is owing to this powerful oxi- 
dizing property, that it is fitted to perform so important an influence 
in the economy of nature, oxidizing or burning up noxious ema- 
nations floating in the atmosphere. Hence the unwholesomeness 
of that air which has been deprived of its due proportion of ozone. 

I had hitherto thought that, provided moisture was artificially 
supplied, the mode of heating buildings by steam was perfectly 
wholesome, since the metal pipes which distribute the steam could 
never be heated to the point of oxidation, as in common hot-air 
furnaces. But Dr. Graham's experiments prove that a tempera- 
tare even so low as 140^ is sufficient to cause the metallic surface 
to destroy the ozone in the air in contact with it. 

Is the evil then without remedy ? I think not. I should hope 
that such an establishment as this — Mt. Auburn Institute — ^in 
which an admirable steam-heating apparatus maintains an even 
and comfortable temperature in every room, that even our common, 
schools which depend for warmth on the common stove, may be 
made perfectly salubrious by attending to a few simple directions. 
4 
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1. In tbe case of common f tores, so regulate the supply of 
fuel as neyer to allow the surface of the metal to attain a dull red 
heaty when partial oxidation begins. 

2. May not the slow eraporation of water answer the double 
purpose of restoring moisture to the air and supplying electribityt 
It is well known that, during the production of steam in boilers, 
electricity is evolved in large quantity. It is also known that air 
which has passed over a large surface of water, contains an ap- 
preciably larger quantity of ozone than air which has passed over 
land. May we not therefore expect that the supply of electricity 
obtained from the spontaneous evaporation of water, will tend to 
convert a portion of the oxygen in the air of the room into that 
peculiar condition which is electrified oxygen or ozone ? 

Lastly, by free communication with the outer air, fresh supplies 
of ozone may be expected to flow in and replace that which is de- 
stroyed. If I had still the conveniences of a chemical laboratory, 
I could easily test the correctness of these views. The presence 
in the atmosphere of a very minute quantity of ozone, can be de- 
tected by paper first moistened with starch and then with a solu- 
tion of iodide of potassium. The ozone, if present, at once seizes 
upon the potassium to oxidize it, thus liberating the iodine which 
Strikes a blue color by uniting with the starch, forming blue iodide 
of qtarch. 

Will any of your readers, with more facilities and leisure than I 
BOW have, and who feel interested in this important subject of se- 
onring warmth in our dwellings and school-houses without destroy- 
iBg the purity of the atmosphere, take up the inquiry and report? 

Let me conclude this subject by saying once for all, that there 
is no reason in the nature of things why teachers should prema- 
turely break down in their usefulness. Gpd never intended it. It 
is all their own doing. Let them use every means to keep up the 
purity of the air in their class-rooms »ad their own chambers ; be 
satisfied to exercise their voices /i^Zy, but withotU overstraining 
them; never sit down with cold and especially damp feet; take 
all the exercise out of doors they can ; allow themselves a plenti- 
ful dose of sleep, fully proportioned to the amount of brain-work, 
frequent and copious washings with water at such a temperature 
aa their system can bearr— tepid, if necessary, — cold if they have 
sufficient power of reaction ; let them^ eschew over-rich and other- 



wise indigeaiible food^undne YNrietj at the awne moal^ and hot, half- 
baked biscuits ; let them make freqaent, if not constant, use of 
brown or Graham breads whidi the perverted ingenuity of the mil- 
ler has not, by his bolting machinery, deprived of its gently stim- 
ulating element, the bran ; let them cherish an earnest, hopeful, 
oheorfal and loving spirit ; a good conscience, of coarse void of 
offense towards all men ; a filial dependence on Ood for pardon 
and grace, and that spirit of love which casteth out fear — slavish 
fear ; let them cultivate the social instincts of their nature decor« 
(Midy ; dierish the inspiring consciousness of the usefulness and 
dignity of their calling ; let them do that, and I trust that the 
probability is strong, that they will not become the victims of those 
demons, dyspepsia, bronchitis, consumption, cerebral congestion, 
etc., etc., and be obliged to leave the field of battle before they 
bave, with the help and grace of God, fought the good fight and 
ripe for eternal life, won the promised reward. 



PESTALOZZIAN MAXIITS. 



1. Let the child be trained to feel that the aim of his existence ii higher 
than bis existenoe. 

2. To become capable of ednoating a child, the teacher must himself be- 
eoine like a child. 

3k It is not by foroing the child's nature ioto the form of your own na- 
ture, bat by giving yourself up to the nature of the child, that yon can re- 
tnra to childlike simplicity 

1 Never behave Mldi$hl^ to a child, but treat the child with a child-^ 
like heart 

5l Bo not strive to hide your imperfections from the child ; but rathea 
Btrive to oAfoid th^ir vr^ueneing your conduct; and when you have donoi- 
thia^avow them fnlly. Bat to be able to avow them without imfairing^ 
your inflaence, you mnst get rid of all those imperfections which jjon can- 
not avow without losing your dignity in the ohild^s eye. 

(• Never let yonr pupUs look up to you for the ground <^ their conviction 
bvt let them find the proof of their knowledge in their understanding. 

T. B. S. 

Teadang is the fimntaln out of lAtdi a& other panBoiis fiow, and as the 
diancteref tke^ stream dependa upon the fbonlain, so do aK. other puraoits of 
ttdq^iq^Oielaboisof thesehool-iBaster. £^ 
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PRACTICAL STTOOESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

[The following important enggeetions to teachers are copied from a recent report by 
Damibl Lbach, Supt. of the Pablie Bohools of ProTideaoe, R. I., pnblished in the Jan- 
aarjr number of the B. L Sekoohnawter.} 

One of the first requisites for a good school is good order. A school that is 
mot well governed is comparatively worthless. A teacher may possess every oth^ 
qualification in an eminent degree, but if he cannot discipline his school wisely and 
judiciously, he is not fitted for the responsible position he occupies. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that obedience can be best enforced by a stem, harsh and re- 
-pulsive manner. Those who act under this belief will sooner or later fail A 
geatlemanly and courteons demeanor is sever incompatible with firmness and 
decision in maintaining the right 

The most common mistake made by teachers is, they govern too much. They 
have too much machinery and too many rules. They are not systematic and 
uniform ; sometimes they are rigid and exact in enforcing obedience, at other 
times tiiey are indulgent, careless and lax. Much valwUsle time is often wasted 
in inquiring into what may be called petty offences and the violation of some 
nseless regulation in schooL The laws of the school should be few and of a gen- 
eral character, and always so clearly stated as never to be misunderstood. Many 
teachers err in announcing to the school beforehand the exact penalty for each 
offence. This is a great mistake. N^one oan decide wisely what ought to be 
done in any particular case till it occurs. This should be determined by an ex- 
amination of all the facts and circumstances connected with it Disobedience 
that is the result of thoughdessniess aAd inattention, should never be punished in 
the same way as that which is deliberate and will^l Teachers often feel com- 
pelled to inflict corpioral punishment because ihey have threatened it, when they 
would not have inflicted it if it had not been threatened. By such injndtcioiis 
punishments the moral force of discipline is entirely lost 

The veracity and honesty of pupils should never be doubted, without the most 
decisive proof, and when this exists, it should never be proclaimed to the school, 
but should be corrected by personal and private interviews with the pupils. Cor- 
poral punishments are not the proper means to enforce moral duties. The con- 
science is not moved or softened by the infliction of bodily pain. There are mo- 
tives, however, which a skillfiil teacher knows how to use with effect Nothing 
' is ever gained in disgracing a pupil in the eyes of his companions, but a great 
moral force is lost The teacher who is continually telling his scholars how stu- 
pid and how bad they are, seldom, if ever, gains access to the conscience and 
the heart 

One of the most imperative. duties of teachers is to make continued efforts to 
{tender their schools as attractive and pleasant as possibla This is especially 
important where the pupils are of that age when they begin to feel the confine- 
ment and restraints of the school-room irksome. "Mahj attend school who have 
no natural love or taste for study, and who are not old enough to judge wisely 
uwhat is best for their future good. Such do not and cannot appreciate the full 
ovalne of a liberal education. Much oan be done to interest and gain the oonfi- 
. deooe of such scholars. By Idnd attentions, by sympaihy, ftiendiy cantioB and 
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adyice^ an inflaence may be exerted for good that shall extend through their 
whole life. There are manj attractions in this city for the young to divert their 
minds from their studies and to draw them away ttom school Almost every 
conceivable temptation is thrown around them to entice them into forbidden 
paths of vice. Our schools, as far as possible, should become barriers against 
evils which are assailing them on every fittte. Parents and teachers should unite 
heartily and perseveringly to save every child from the threatening ruin. 

There are mistakes in teaching, as well as in discipline, that ought to be avoid- 
ed The most prominent fault in teaching now noticed is, that pupils are taught 
Words without ideas. This practice has been pointed out and condemned in al- 
most every teachers* institute, and in every educational journal, and yet there is 
no error into which young teachers especially are more prone to fall The 
memories of children are crowded with words and terms and processes, but their 
perceptive and reasoning faculties are seldom called into activity. Many teach- 
ers tell their pupils that they must thilik and reason, but do not explain to them 
what thinking and reasoning are. They do not point out clearly the first steps 
in each process, and lead them along gradually and pleasantly till they have ac- 
qnired strength and confidence to trust in their own powers. 

Some fall into the opposite error. They explain too much. They leave but 
little or nothing for the pupil to do for himself Instead of teaching how to think 
and reason, they think and reason for him ; and all that is required is to commit 
to memory the processes after they have been reasoned out Such methods of 
teaching should be most studiously avoided. It would be no more absurd for a 
nurse to attempt to teach a child to walk by carrying him continually in her 
arms, than to expect that the reasoning powers of children will be developed and 
cultivated while the reasoning and thinking is performed for them. Many at- 
tempt to explain what needs no explanation. They do not discriminate between 
those studies which are acquired solely or mainly by an effort of the memory and 
those which are acquired by processes of reasoning. The memory is undoubted- 
ly the first faculty that is called into active exercise; and this should be most 
assiduously cultivated. 

Teachers sometimes err in assigning lessons that are too long and too difficult, 
80 that pupils are often discouraged and lose their interest in their studies and in 
their school, or else over-exert themselves and suffer both in body and mind in 
consequence. This error, by no means uncommon, should be most carefully 
guarded against Great skill and judgment are required in always adapting the 
lesson to the understanding and capabilities of the pupils ; without this no teacher 
can be eminently successfuL There are great diversities in pupils in their abili- 
ty to understand a principle or to comprehend an explanation. What will suffice 
for one-half of a class will be wholly inadequate for the remainder. The dull 
scholars, and not the bright ones, should receive the special, personal attention 
of the teachers. There is also another extreme to be avoided. Not unfrequent- 
\j too little is required of pupils. The tasks are so easy that scarcely any men- 
tal effort is needed to master them. They are compelled to review what they 
have passed over so many times that there is no stimulus arising from the pleas- 
ures and consciousness of new acquisition ; and as a consequence, they become 
idle, careless, and oflen subjects of discipline. Besides all this, much 'precious 
time is wasted, and the most valuable discipline of mind lost 



N£W ABRAl^aSMENT. 

With a view of reUeving myself of the responsibility of publishing this mag#- 
liae while engrossed in ardoons official duties, I have this day transferred the 
. entire req>on8ibility of its publication, during the current year, to Mr. jL T. 
Jenkins, of this city. For the past fifteen months, he has attended to most of 
the business of the publishing office, in the discharge of which duties he has 
evineed excellent business qualifications. I have the fullest confidence in his 
abtUtj to nuinage the publishing interests of the Movtblt to the entire satisfac- 
tion of its many friends. Its present editorial management wUl not at all be 
changed or affected by this arrangement Belying upon the generous assistance 
of the Associate Editors and those who have hitherto contributed so acceptaUy 
to its pages, it will continue to be our aim to make the Monthly worthy of its 

lugh reputation. 

E. E. WHITE. 
Columbus, Ohio, January 28, 1864 



BARNAED'S AMERICAN JOURNAL OP EDUCATION. 

The publication of this great national work was undertaken by Dr. Barnard 
in 1855, afler a consultation and with the approbation of several of the promi- 
nent educators, teachers and scholars of the country, for ^e purpose not only 
of contributing to the current discussien of elementary and public schools, as 
ordinarily understood, but for the elaborate and exhaustive presentation of the 
whole subject of education — its history, biography, systems, institutions, princi- 
ples, methods, instruments, and statistics, in different countries and ages, so as 
to embody the matured views and varied experience of wise statesmen, educa- 
tors and teachers, in perfecting the organization, administration, instruction and 
discipline of schools of every grade through a succession of years, under widely 
•varying circumstances ot government, society and religioa In spite of great 
pecuniary sacrifices and liabilities, and with but little co-operation fi*om the prac- 
tical teachers of the country, he has zealously prosecuted the original plan and, 
fks we learn from the contents of the March number before us. has entered upon 
ihe fifteenth volume. 

We learn that the completion of this great undertaking which is nothing less 
iJban an encyclopedian view of the past, present and prospective civilization of 
the homan race, win depend upon the publisher's success in placing sets of the 
work in 'the libraries of the country, public and private— school, college and 
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locial If through the assistance of the fiiends of the enterprise in the several 
States, from three to four hundred sets can be sold, Dr. Barnard will go on and 
eomplete the twenty yolnmes which the plan requires; without such substantial 
aid, he must abandon the enterprise at the dose of the cuirent volume. For 
lus own services, including a life-long collection and accumulation of materials, 
he neither asks for nor expects any pecuniary reward. The completion of ike 
work depends upon the one condition that the liabilities already incurred in etif^ 
rfing it forward to this point, be met 

We appeal with confidence to the public-spirited edncat(m of OhiO) to tak» 
liold of this great enterprise and give it a strong Buckeye lift. We can easilf, 
if we win, place at least one hundred sets of the work in our public and private 
libraries. The fifteen octavo volumes of nearly eight hundred pages eaeh,' 
(equal in quantity of matter to nearly one hundred volumes like Page's Theory 
and Practice of Teaching), embrace more of the History, Biography, SystenM!, 
and Institutions, as well as of the Science and Art of Education, tiian can be l^b* 
tuned in any other form accessible to the American student 

The fifteenth volume ;will complete the history of ancient educalkm 9M 
the school systems of Europe, including Public Schools, Normal Sdiools, IfiM* 
taiy Schools, Schools of Agriculture. Science, Trade, Navigation, Schools Iff 
Theology, Law and Medicine, Reform Schools, Houses ot Refuge — in a wotd, 
all European institutions of education, general or special, liberal or elementaiif. 
The fifteen volumes present ako the general history of education in this cOUntVf 
with an account of the means and agencies by which its wonderful progress hai 
been effected. The discussions of the principles and methods dT ittstructioA 
present the views'of leading educators on both sides of the AtUntic. 

The table of contents of the March number containing 832 oetavo pages, iM 
|ive some idea of the scope and character of the work as a whole: 

I. The American Dootrine of Pubiio Eduoation, ' 

II. The United States Naval School. 

III. Public InBtraction in Cities. 

lY. The Pree Cities of Germany. 

V. Navigation Schools in England. 

VI. Boenmentary History of Normal Schools. 

Vn. American S^ool Society. 

VIII. English Educators and Teachers— Sir Henry Walton. 

IX. Moral Architecture— By Sir Henry Walton. 

X. National Teachers' Association in 1864. 

XI. Methods of Teaching English Gkrammar. 

XII. Professorship of Pedagogics in Colleges. 

Xni. Liberal or College Education. 

XIV. National Bureau of Education. 

XV. Associations for Educational Advancement 

XV. Object Teaching. 

XVI. English Public, or Endowed Oraauuur Sehools. 

XVII. Oerman Normal Schools. 

XVIII. Historical Development of Common Schools In Connecticut. 

The public as well as private libraries of this country are sadly deficient is 
educational works. This fact should create an immediate demand for lliia 
great national work, and send the selfnsacrificing editor on his way rejoicisg. 
The fifteen volumes will be complete in themselves, making tiiem exceedingly 
desirable without reference to the continuation of the work. 
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TH£ TEACHER'S POWER 

> E?9iry woD4iiformed instructor of youth has doubtless read Pro£ Huntington's 
^9^r on " Unconscious Tuition," and has felt how true it is that the teacher's 
erery look, word and motion, contributes its part in the education of his pupils; 
4pd 4pre than ^ these, how his self-hood impresses itself on their natures, mould- 
iji^ each one of them, to some extent, in his own image. It must strike ererj 
thoughtful man, however, that this moulding power is possessed to a much greater 
.^Stent by some men than othera 

In iti .higher manifestations, it awes, subdues and leads captiye at w IL Like 
gjwuius, it cannot be described, nor can its sources be explored. It sits enthroned 
i«. regal state in the inmost recesses of m^n's nature. From it spring those Pro- 
methean fires that kindle in other souls tlie fusing flames of living thought It 
xyoders its possessor a natural leader of men— one fitted to succeed in aU those 
tmderti^dngs in which mind is to be shaped and directed; and whether he be 
4irereign or beggar, it makes him the kingliest of men. 

. Without this power, no one, however earnest, however laborious, however faith* 
fyi, oan hope for eminent success as a teacher. It is not mental power alone, 
for who has not known the acutest intellects, aided by deep and varied learning,' 
sail their bark over the ocean of society, without creating a ripple on its sur&cei 
Itr is n,ot moral power, for many a good man, honest and devout, " goes onward 
through life," scarcely escaping the contempt of his neighbors 7 It is something 
(iifferent too fiom physical power, for the veriest Hercules, with the terrifying con- 
comitants of a thundering voice and grim visage, if he relies on these alone, can- 
not now, however it may have been in the times of our grand-fathers, govern a 
school of the smallest boys. He shall soon find himself tied down by their wiles 
and tricks as securely as was Gulliver by his hair in the isle of Lilliput This 
power is no one of these, neither is it all of them combined. Whatever, the mys- 
terious »<ymeth%ng may be, its manifestations are made through a vitality most 
intense, but diverse as the temperaments of men, — not an animal vitality mere- 
ly, — ^but a vitality that energizes the whole being, and flashes from its possessor 
as an electric spark, or flows with the quiet of a great magnetic current 

This power comes not with endeavor, but like the all-creating imagination of 
the poet, is born with its possessor. It is necessary then that a young man, be- 
fore entering upon the teacher's profession, which requires this element so abso- 
lutely for the. control and direction of turbulent youth, should be a discemer of 
spirits, and be able to determine what manner of man he is. If he should find, 
after investigation and trial, that he is deficient in this great essential, let him 
abandon teaching at once, and not continue to harrass the young and wear him* 
90lf out in a calling in which he can never attain to any distinction. 
« It is not to be inferred, however, that because this power is innate, it is not sus- 
ceptible of being broadened and de^)ened by experience and culture, for if this 
were the case, we should derive but little advantage from normal and other train* 
ing schools. These institutions can foster the germ, though they cannot create it 

We have heard much, since this war began, of the importance of military edn- 
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d; and many sneers have been indulged in at the expense of what ha/ve 
been termed political generals; and yet we may rest assured of one thing, — ^that 
West Point never made a great general, and never will : the production of good 
drOl-masters and engineers, exhausts its capabilities. ' Alexanders, Hannibals, 
Mid Caesars are not the products of militar^R schools, with their stiff, martinet lit- 
tienesBes, but are shaped by a higher power. Neither can a commercial college 
make eminent merchants; its work ceases when it has made clever book«keepers 
sad accountants 

The infisrence from all this is, that much effort is wasted in trying to force n»- 
tura She may be led but resists compulsion with a dogged pertinacity that al- 
wayi wins at last We don't make sufficient allowance for our natural bent, inr 
a^cting our vocations in life, and the result is, that things generally have got 
into a most perplexing and iuextrioable muddle. We attempt to make into a- 
doetor, a boy whose every taste, and aU whose natural abilities tend to that pro* 
fession which has been facetiously termed '^ the perfection of human reason ; " 
and we succeed in converting into a very indifferent physician, a stick of timber 
natoie intended should be worked into a splendid lawyer— ^if it can be supposed 
natoie ever grew any timber for such a purpose ! And so we go through all thft 
{Kofesfflons and trades, the schoolmaster being no exception. How c^n do we 
lee men not deficient in ability for the successful pursuit of a calling congenial 
to them, but without a single qualification for this highest of professions, with 
no sympathy for the young, no generous love for learning, with no aptitude to 
govern or teach, thrust themselves into it, and hang to it through years of un- 
broken &ilure, hoping, as they shift from one school to another, at last to hit up« 
on the key that shall unbar the rusty bolts to success ? Failing to make a just 
estimate of themselves, their lives and their energies are alike wasted. 



"FOOLISH NOTIONS." 

Sditob Educational Mohthlt: — I wish yonr article on "Foolish Notions" 
eovld be read by every parent in oar State. The Bnperintendent of our TXnion School 
eaHed my attention to it, and at the same time cited two oases that oame under hie own 
notiee, which he gave me permission to report. Will you comment upon them ? 

I. He once reported a boy to his father for persistent truancy. Paterfamilias ex- 
pressed much regret at his son's delinquencies, called him into the room, and said: 
''Henry, I am furnishing you excellent educational advantages. If you do not im- 
proTe them it is yonr own fault. I g^re you fair warning of the consequences of your 
trnuiey. If you pursue your present course yon can expect to be nothing more, and 
^i'J be something worse, than a loafer. Bo not complain of me, in after life, if you 
liow misimprove your time and opportunities. I am not going to force you to school. 
Yon know my viewe,^-do what you think best." This to a young harum-scarum four- 
teen years old I The result was as might have been j^redicted. His truancy was not 
stopped, and young hopeful soon left school, complaining bitterly of harsh treatment 
because he was compelled to learn some ^* back lessons " or be put in a lower class. 

II. A young Miss, thirteen years old, had just entered the High School Depart- 
ment. One morning she made the modest request to be advanced one year in the pre- 
loribed course of study, giving jm a reason that she thought she would like the studies 
of that year better than those she was pursuing. Amused at the assurance with which 
the request was made, the Principal, instead of referring to the rules of the depart- 
ment, endeavored to show the impossibility of her understanding the branches sha^ 
wished to study withotit a knowledge of the preliminary course. All to no purpose. 
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She must Etadj what she pleased or leave the school. Of eovne she left. On inquiir 
It was fooBd that she had ebeyad the eomniaiids «f her siother, who was rerj mm 
disfosted beoause parents could not select what studies their children should pursiWy 
and also determine what length of time should be devoted to them. Miss has never 
attended school since. Air Old-School Pabbnt. 

RiiUBxa — ^It is yfftj evident that our ooxreqiondent is not ihorongU^ ported 
in the difficulties and amiojanees which produce so much friction in the prsdi- 
eal worldngs of our public school i^stem. If he were he would not be surpiised, 
though he might be grieved and indignant wlien such evidences of the want of 
the {^nest common sense as the aboye, came to his knowledge. Anjr Superin- 
tendent of a few years' experience, can relate scores of similar, though perhaps 
not as strongly marked cases. Since the epidemic of moral suasion swept over 
our conntry, some twenty years since, most children have done about as they 
pleaesd. To us it is one of the strongest evidences of an All-wise, All-controll- 
ing, Infinitely-merciful Providence, that our moral condition is not a thousand- 
fold worse than it ia 

Boys twelve and thirteen years of age, children of those who conmder themselves 
r€9p€€tabley throng our billiard and drinking-saloons, ten-pin alleys, loaf about 
railroad depots and steam-boat landings, even during school hours, often with 
the consent, and frequently with the tacit approval of their parents. In some 
eases they have been expelled from school for persistent truancy or outrageous 
behavior ; in many, periiaps in most oases, they have received the sympathy of 
their parents when they were punished for continued, incorrigible wrong doing. 
Thousands of parents leave the momentous question of their children's educa- 
tion and moral training, to thek own whims and caprices. The case referred to 
by our oorrespondent is not an exceptional one. We cannot comprehend the 
logic by which parents, so-derelict, rid themselves of such a sense of violated du^ as 
would crush an ordinarily conscientious spirit; but fifteen or twenty years active 
labor in the educational field has taught jos not to be surprised at such exhibir 
tions of moral obliquity. They are not rare enough to be curiosities. We think 
that case requires no farther comment 

The second case is one of a series of petty annoyances which will cease when 
the ends and aims of a classified course of study are understood. That day may 
be &r distant, for the scriptural prophecy with regard to the poor is equally tme 
of dunces. There is one thing, however, connected with this class of " worries," 
to which we wish to make a brief allusion. Some parents who do not directly 
encourage their children in actual rebellion against the requirements of a pre- 
scribed course of study, do so indirectly by questioning in their presence tbe 
propriety and practical value of some particular branches. Occupying a wrong 
stand-point with regard to the object of all study, they discard entirely those 
branches which have not a direct, positive reference to the commonest, every-^7 
needs of life. Their theory is wrong, entirely so, for ability to think clearly an^ 
accurately, to keep one's will and passions under subjection, is vastly more iin^ 
portant than accuracy in commerdal computations, or rapidity and elegance in 
chirography. What may seem to be the least useful branch in a given course of 
study, may really be the most useful to all the members of a class, in a utihtariaa 
sense. One may never apply trigonometrical formulas, directly^ in his businesSi 



Int tbe nealal discipline obluned while leaniing tibem, the intellectvAl acoleBeBa 
Mqmrad in aftplying them to the aoiutioa of difficult problemi, he will need and 
use every moment of his life. 

A firm, decided, patient, conciliatory, bnt not compromising, spirit must actuate 
teachers and boards of education in dealing with these cases. If they endanger 
the best interests of the school, expulsion from its privileges is a harsh but effec- 
toal remedy. In certain contingencies it ii the only one. 



GnrciirKATi. — The report of the Public Schools of this city for the past school 
ywff, presents abundant evidence of their increasing efficiency and progress. We 
doabt whether there is another city in the West that has taken in school instruc- 
tion as many steps in the right direction during the past four years, as Cincinnati. 
We hope soon to spend a few days in her schools, taking a few notes of these 
steps of progress. We are able to record one in advance — Drawing has been re- 
cently introduced into all grades. 

We glean from the report the foUowing iateresting statistics : The whole num* 
ber of pupils enrolled was 23,518 — District Sdiools 21,904; Intermediate (Gram- 
mar), 1,199; High, 415. The average per cent of attendance in District Schools 
WM §2.1 ; Intermediate, 948 ; High, 97.6. Average age of pupils in District 
Schools was 8.5; Intermediate, 13.3; High, 15.5. The cost of tuition (we do 
not know what is included,) on the average number of pupils belonging in the 
Pi8trict.Schools, was $Ui.07; Intermediate, $14.31; High, $4a06. 

The number of pupils in attendance less than two months during the year, waa 
2,492, or 10.8 per cent of the whole numb^ enrolled. It is dso stated that 
1,377 pupils were withdrawn from school at six years of age. This cannot mean 
that the schooling of so large a number of children ends at so early an age. 

In 1862, Mr. Harding, the indefatigable Superintendent of the Schools, under- 
took the immense task of personally examining, once a year, all the pupils, be- 
low the High Schools, in Beading, and collating the results in tables showing the 
eomparative standing of the different schools. The influence of these examina- 
tioius has been marked and the progress made in teaching this important branch 
▼eiy wtisfectory. 

Industrial College Grant. — A bill has been introduced into the House pro- 
viding for the sale of the land scrip received from Congress and the purchase of 
A site and farm for the College by a Board of Commissioners who are also re- 
quired to propose and submit to the Governor, by the first day of December next, 
a detaEed pkin for the organization of the CoUege, the course of study to be pmv 
roed, tibe necessary buildings, etc The bill was carefully drawn by Hon. Cohim- 
hos Delano and approved by the Agricultural Committees of both branches of 
the General Assembly. While the bill apparently leaves the plan of organization 
luid the scheme of instruction open questions to be hereafter settled by legislative 
^OQj it virtually settles the matter. 
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GiBMAV Wallack C0LI.I6X.— The Oermsii Depttrtttent of Baldwin Univenity, Betct, 
Ohio, organised in 1868, was established aa a diitiaet College in June, 1864, for the'lib. 
eral education of €(erman youth, oonneeted with the M. B. Church of the United Statei. 
The College owns and occupies two large buildings, one of which was donated by ths 
executive board of Baldwin UniTcrsity. The permanent fund is about $13,000, and 
an agent is at work increasing it, and Vice President Bothweiler will travel for the ao- 
oomplishment of the same purpose. 

The President elect is Bev. William Nast, D. B., now at the head of the Gterman 
publishing Interests, and the author of a learned Scripture Commentary which is attract* 
ing marked and favorable notice. Our former contributor, Dr. P. W. Mosblech, lats 
of Bethany College, W. Ya., is Professor Of Hebrew and the studies of the German 
oourse. 

Students were admitted to the College for the first time in August last, and there art 
now twenty*two in attendance from different States. The trustees have provisional!/ 
adopted a oourse of study in which two years are devoted to preparatory instruction 
and four years to oollegiate. A theological course of two years is also provided. 

The two colleges are entirely separate in finances and in control, each having its own 
board of trustees and its own faculty, but in instruction they are intimately connected. 
The scholarships in each college give free instruction in all the graduating courses of 
both, the German students having the advantage of English instruction in the Uuiver- 
sity, and the American students availing themselves of superior advantages to aoquiie 
a praetieal knowledge of the German language. The. instruction in the German De- 
parinent is given in the German vernacular. 

The fact that \h\8 is, and probably will be for years, the only College possessed bj 
the Germans of this denomination in the United States, makes this movement one of ' 
great importance. According to estimates lately made, the Germans of the M. B. 
Church number over 22,000, scattered widely throughout the loyal States. It is antiei- 
pated that their interest and patronage will centre largely in the new College, and that 
its growth will be steady and permanent. It is centrally located and is in direct rail- 
road communication with all parts of the country. Its connection with Baldwin Uni- 
Tersity, which though iu its infancy is largely attended, will also be advantaging. 

Mebcsb Co. Institute. — The teachers of Mercer county have, for several jean 
past, held an Institute at Celina, during Christmas week, and with increasing success. 
The number of teachers in attendance this year, notwithstanding the inclemency of 
the weather, was eighty-four, and a finer appearing body of teachers we do not often 
meet. 

Instruction waa given by Mr. Temple, Supt. of St. Marys Schools, and S. F. De 
)ford, fiupt. of Celina Schools. Evening addresses were given by Hon. A. J. Hodder of 
Celina, and Mr. Temple of St. Marys, and by the State Commissioner of Common 
Schools, who also gave several lectures during the day sessions. The success of the 
Institute is largely due to the efforts of the President, T. J. Godfrey, Esq., who bas 
done much to improve the schools of the county. Mr. Be Ford is also an earnest worker 
in the good cause. 

Allxv Co. Institutk. — An interesting session of this Institute was held at Lima 
during Christmas week. Messrs. Hanson of Lima, Harvey of Massillon, Hanrison of 
iJTew York, Smart of Toledo, and Taylor of Sidney, gave instruction during the day 
sessions. The evening lectures were by Messrs. Harvey, Stewart of Fremont, Mao* 
kensie of Lima, and Harrison of Troy. We reached the field of operations on Friday 
morning, in time to learn that the Institute adjourned the previous evening. The at' 
tendance was not large, but a fine interest was manifested. Allen county bids fair to 
occupy a prominent position in regard to the professional improvement of its teachers. 



Bblmoitt Co. Institutx.^TIiU lostitato BMt at Bellaire daring the week oommene- 
iag Dee. 26, 1864. Fifty-foar teaohen were preaent Rot. S. Finley of Pitteburf , 
ReT. W. K. MwshaU, and Meesn. Glaiier and DaTenport were the leeturert and in- 
itracton. 

We leam that somebody took the nnanthorised liberty to plaoe our name among the 
uqMetecl leotorers. We had engagements in the western part of the State, and had 
giren no assurance of our being at Bellaire during that week. 

8pbih«field. — The ezeellent artiole on the '' salaries of Female Teaohers ** which 
ws copied in our last issue, should have been credited to the Springi/ield Ntw^ instead 
of the Time: The editor wishes us to say that the wages of the female teaohen of 
that dty have been increased $6.00 per month, and that other reforms are in progress. 

CoLuvBUB High School. — We recently had the pleasure of witnessing an interesting 
exhibition of Light Gymnastics given by the pupils of this school. The performance 
was highly creditable to both teachers and pupils. Gymnastic exercises were Arst in- 
trodsce^ into the school about two years ago, and they have since been continued with 
etrident profit and increasing success. Since the commencement of the current sehool 
year, the pupils have drilled twice a week in gymnastic costume. The exercises afe 
ooBdoeted by the Principal who is sealous in the good work. 

Ijtduka. — The State Teachers' Association met at Richmond on the evening of the 
Mth of December, and continued in session three days. The attendance was not large 
hut oompared very favorably with the attendance of the Ohio Association, at its last 
meeting at Toledo. We had the pleasure of listening to the exercises during the first 
day, and brought away a very favorable impression of our Hoosier brethren. The ad- 
dress of the President, Prof. B. T. Hoyt, of Asbury University, was an elaborate and 
able production. A well-written paper read by G. P. Brown, of New Albany on " Im- 
parting Instruction," gave rise to an animated discussion between the " radicals " and 
''conservatives." Several excellent papers were read by the ladies of the Association, 
who contributed largely to the interest of the meeting. A spirited discussion of the 
question respecting the propriety of requiring pupils to give information of each others' 
offenees, preceded the evening address. 

The programme of exercises for the remaining two days, promised increasing interest, 
b«t%n institute engagement at Celina, hurried us back to our own field of labor. We learn 
that the << Plea for Common Schools " by Dr. Tuttle, of Wabash College, was worthy 
of the subject, and that Governor Morton took high ground in favor of normal instruo- 
tieB and other agencies for the elevation of the schools of the State. 

We were pleased to learn from Prof. Hoss, Editor of the Sehool Jornndl and State Su- 
perintendent elect, that the prospect of wise legislation on the school question by the 
. pnsent General Assembly, is eonoouraging. We sincerely h<^ that the judicial incu- 
bos which has so long rested upon the schools of our sister State, will soon be lifted. 

luiiroifl. — The Normal University numbered during its fall term four hundred and 

ninety-four students, the highest number ever reached in that institution. Chicago 

University has now the largest refracting telescope in America. It cost $18,187, and 

weighs 6,000 pounds. The teaohers of the Chicago public schools contributed one 

day's salary, amounting to $282.48, to the Sanitary Commission — a noble deed. 

Ma88ichx7Sett8. — The twentieth annual meeting of the Teachers' Association was 
held at Worcester, Nov. 21 and 22, 1864. Addresses were delivered by Mr. H. R. 
Oreene on Moral Training in Schools ; Hon. Joseph White, Secretary of the Board of 
Sdacation, on the importance of an aoquaintanoe with the Constitutioii and Laws of 
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the State and NatioB ; hj Fx-Oot. WashBvni, on tlie Duties, Responsibilitiee and En- 
eonragements of the Teaofaen' Prolbmion ; and hj tte President, Mr. Wm. E. Sheldea. 
' The disenssions iTere upon the Speeial Prepavation in the Scienoe of Teaehlng ; Mtfftl- 
ods of Teaching Latin ; Methods of teaching Reading and Spelling ; the Rights, Ds- 
Ues and Pririleges of Teachers as Cititens; and the Principles of True Discipline and 
the Means of Securing it. The meeting seems to hare been a rery profitable one.— — 
The T&ack€r has raised its subsoription price to $1.M per year. 

BnucATioN or FBRDinEir. — ^We hav-e been much interested in perusing a pamphlet, 
containing the report of Col. John Baton, General Superintendent of Freedmen for As 
District of Tennessee and Arkansas. It clearly and concisely sets forth the plan ef , 
operations for imjnroying the condition of this unfortunate class, the yarious obstacle! 
to progress, .the efforts made and the results aeeomplished. The success of these labon 
is sttiprising when the rarious hindrances are considered. The educational and moral 
improrement of the freedmen has ree^red much attention, and the progress made hit 
been Tcry satisfactory. An earnest desire is manifested for information and improve- 
ment. Here is a yast and important field for educational labor, which calls loudly for 
laborers. Liberty, without intelligence, quickly degenerates to license. The school- ■ 
bouse must rise on the field of yictory, if the fruits of that yictory are to be preseryed. 

Lippxhcott's PsoNOUKCxiro Gazktkbr. — The editors are busily engaged in reyising 
€his great work, preparatory to the issue of a new edition. The publishers, Mesin. 
J. B. Lipplneott k Co., Philadelphia, announce that they will be glad to receiye any | 
items of information that may be useful in effecting a complete and thorough reyisien 
of the Tork. | 

Lane Ssmivabt. — On Thanksgiying Day, Rey. Wm. Van Vleek gaye $100 to etch , 
of the members of the senior class, to purchase books. 

I 

BcKLBs' AsiTHifBTiCAL Chabt. — W. M. Bcklcs, Obcrlin, 0^, has published an arith- | 
metical chart adapted to Ray's Part-Third Arithmetic, in which the subject is classi- 
fied and all important questions arrangped under their appropriate heads. 

W. H. Wblls,' Esq., ex-Superintendent of the Chicago Schools, has been un^mmosi- ■ 

. ly elected successor of Inspector Mosely of t|ie Board of Education. | 

! 

Rbt. G. R. MoMillas, Principal of the Union Female Seminary, Xenia, O., died in \ 
that city on the 9th of January. His health had not been firm for seyeral yewrs. 

G. H. Twiss, formerly Principal of the High Sdiool of this city, is acting a» ageit 
for Goodrich's Readers in Ohio and IndiuiA. 

Situation Wanted. — Boards of Education wishing to employ a female teacher, ars 
requested to address EdueatUmtd Monthly, Columbus, Ohio. 

Prize Awarded. — Mr. Samuel Bartley of Wayerly, Ohio, one of the Examiners of 
Pike county, takes the prize offered for the largest list of subscribers preyious to Feb. 
1. He sent ikirtif-nx. Seyeral others sent clubs nearly as large. 

The publisher announces the same premium, Brwon** Oramtnar of Englith Grammar, 
for the largest list of subscribers secured between the first day of FebmaiT' and th* 
first day of April. Who wants this great work ? 
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WiLuov's LiBcnm Spillkb« A Progreseire Coune of Lessons in SpelKttg, ammged 
Meoiding to the Principles of Orthoepj and Grammar, with Ezeroiee^ in Synonyms^ 
for Reading, Spelling and Writing, and a New System of Definitions. By Marcius 
Willson. New York: Harper k Brothers. 

We like this Speller. It happily combines the adrantages of the old system and 
Uie new^ presenting well classified oolnmns of words for spelling lessons and yet mak* 
ing the KM of words the royal road to their meaning. The ** old fogy " can use the 
book jost as he would an ordinary speller, while the progressire teacher will find die- 
Ution exercises with synonyms grouped in couplets, triplets, etc., showing their shades 
of difference and their appropriate use, and a large number of defining lessons in 
which mere dictionary definitions are aroided. The title page tells the rest of the 
itory. 

Ridib'b Stsskm of Pinmahbhip : Complete in Four Knmbem. Published by Moore^ 
Wilstach & Baldwin, Cincinnati, 0. 

This System of Penmanship as now pnUished, oonsiata of a series of four copy- 
books, an extra book presenting the whole system, and a set of charts. The double* 
copy feature, false and true, which we have never been able fully to appreciate, ia 
oiaitted after the second book. The copies are well arranged and properly graded— 
if we except two or three exercise copies which seem to us out of place— and are beao- 
tifnlly engrared. The paper is of excellent quality. But the eharaeteristic feature of 
(he series is its original and unique method of instruction. The number of elementa- 
ry marks given in the analysis of the lettors, is forhf^fomr, each of which is minutely 
described and illustrated, the design being <«to make the books self-teaching. Of the 
merits of this system of classification and instruction, we are not qualified to give an 
intelligent opinion. In the hands of ite author, it seems to be yery suooessftd, and H 
ii strongly commended by many teachers who hare used it. 

Tn NoBTH AnBfOAir Rbtibw. No. COVI. January, 180(. Boston : Tieknor Jk 
Fields. Terms, $4.00 per year ; single copies, $1.&0. 

The January number of this standard periodical presents the following yaried and 
ittractiTe table of contente : I. Abraham Lincoln. II. The Early Church and Slayery. 
ni. The Records of Tenetian IMplomacy. lY. CKrard College and its Founder. Y. 
The Foundation of the Roman Empire. YI. The Katlonal Resources. YII. Palfrey^i 
History of New England. YIII. Natural Theology as a Positiye Science. IX. Her- 
ildty In New England. X. Aristocratic Opinions of Democracy. XI. Critical Notices. 
XII. List of Recent Publications. XIII. Noto to Art III, No. CCIX. XIY. The 
Semi-Centenary of the North American Reyiew. 

This magasine enters upon ite fifty-first year with the present number, and stonds 
pre-eminently at the head of periodical literature in this country. Its pages haye al- 
ways presented thoughts and fiiMts of lasting worth from the ablest men in literatsrs 
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and soienoe. The namet of our most distinguished statesmen, Jnrista, historians, men 
of science, and poets have been connected with its history. During our present strag- 
gle with rebellion, the '* North American " has been a most able and earnest defender 
of the principles of republican nationality, an adTocate of universal freedom. 

The proprietorship of the Review has passed into the hands of Ticknor k Fields, 
but remains in charge of the same editors as before. We feel confident that both edi- 
tors and publishers will labor to maintain fully its present high character as an expon- 
ent of American thought and literary culture. 

The Historical Maoasiki, and Notes and Queries, concerning the Antiquities, His- 
tory and Biography of America. New York : Charles B. Richardson, 596 Broad- 
way. 

This publication is one of interest to antiquaries, containing items of interest con- 
nected with the early history of America, the proceedings of historical and genealogi- 
cal societies, etc. Terms, $3.00 per annum. 

Thk Atlantic Monthly, Devoted to Literature, Art, and Politics. Boston : Ticknor 
A Fields. 

Macaulay says that the office of magazines is to please and be forgotten. However this 

may be, the Atlantic certainly fulfills the Jirtt of these f^inctions in a higher degree 

than any other American periodical. Numbering in its list of contributors the names 

of the most popular writers of the times, its pages contain valuable thoughts and facts, 

running through every department of literature and set off with sparkling vivacity 

and freshness. 

« 

The January number presents the following table of contents : 
I. Another Scene from the Dolliver Romance. II. The Wind over the Chimney. 
III. Between Europe and Asia. IV. My Autumn Walk. V. Five-Sisters Coart at 
Christmas-Tide. V I. Ice and Esquimaux. VII. Kallnndborg Church. VIII. George 
Cruikshank in Mexico. IX. Leaves from an Oifioer's Journal. X. The American 
Metropolis. XI. Needle and Garden. XII. Memories of Authors : Moore. XIII. 
On Board the Seventy-Six. XIV. The Chimncy-Comer. XV. God Save the Flag. 
XVI. Anno Domini. XVII. Reviews and Literary Notices. XVIII. Recent Ameri- 
can Publications. 

In literary excellenoe and in attractiveness of matter, this is a superior number. 
The pervading spirit of «The Chimney Comer," and "Anno Domini," shows that 
the tone of scepticism and '' liberalism " which rendered the Atlantic objectionable in its 
early history, has given way to a more earnest faith. The new volume is priAted from 
new type, and the publishers promise that in literary excellenoe as well as in mechanical 
execution, it will fully sustain its high reputation. Terms — Single subscriptions $4.00 
a year ; two copies for $7.00 ; five oopies for $10.00 ; ten oopies for $30.00. . 

The Ladies' Rxpositoet, Devoted to Literature and Religion. Cincinnati : Foe M 
Hitchcock. Terms, $3.50 per year. 

For a home magazine, we oonnder the Bepotitory a very excellent periodical. Its 
articles are generally interesting, and have a healthy moral tone. Two fine steel en^ 
jpravings embellish every number, which alone are worth the price of subscription. We 
are gratified to know that it has a very large circulation. 

The Student and Schoolmate : and Forrester's Boys' and Girls' Magaiine. Bos- 
ton : Joseph H. Allen, 119 Washington St. Terms $1.50 per year. 

Mbeet'b Museum: and Woodworth's Cabinet. New York: J. N. Steams, Pnblisheri 
111 Fulton St. Terms $1.50 per year. 

The publishers of these juvenile magaiines send out attractive numbers to open the 
new year, and promise their young friends to make their monthly visits as interesting 
as ever. 
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' ^ TRUANCY AND ABSENTEEISM. 

The necessity of legislative action to suppress truancy, and the 
grounds on which such action is held to be a sacred duty, were 
fully presented in the last annual report of this Department, and 
it is not deemed necessary to repeat much of that discussion here. 
I may be permitted to add that the history of free institutions, in 
all lands and in all ages, enforces the conclusion there reached, 
viz : That the only sure basis for universal liberty is universal edu- 
cation. Instruction must bless every child whom liberty inveats 
lith the rights and duties of sovereignty. Nearly every century 
of the world's history has demonstrated this principle in blood. 
It is a cardinal axiom of civil economy. 

Our system of free schools is built upon this principle. Its en- 
tire scope and expense are justified upon the ground, that the 
highest security of the State and the well-being of society depend 
upon the universal diffusion of intelligence and virtue — the fruits 
of education. To meet this great necessity of free government, 
the free school stands with open doors. But why not carry out 
this principle to its logical results ? The mere provision for the 
education of all the youth of the State js not its security, but the 
universal enjoyment of such provision. Free schools are only the 
means; the end sought is actual universal education. Now on 
what principle of logic can the means be justified and not the end ? 
5 
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The truth is, if it is the duty of the State to provide free schools 
fts a means of universal education, it is also its duty to see that 
such means accomplish the desired end. In other words, the right 
to take one man's property to educate another man's children, car- 
ries with it the duty of seeing to it that said children receive the 
benefits of the education thus provided. 

The obligation to make all possible effort to check and suppress 
the growing evils of truancy and absenteeism, has never been so 
great as at the present time. The evident increase of these ter- 
rible evils, the prolific source of juvenile rowdyism and crime, is 
a fact of the deepest concern to every good citizen ; while the im- 
mediate cause of this increase appeals trumpet-tongued to every 
patriot for actiokt. The defense of the nation against the assaults 
of treason has deprived thousands of our youth of the full pro- 
tection of parental control, and left them surrounded on every 
hand by new and fearful temptations. Their fathers, whose strong 
arms and loving hearts once shielded thera from. evil, are now rest- 
ing in honored patriotic graves, are languishing in rebel charnel- 
houses, or manfully defending, on bloody fields, our homes and lib- 
erties. In the veins of these defenceless children, left with us as 
a sacred trust, courses the richest blood of the Republic. In the 
language of Hon. Joseph White, Secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cMion of Massachusetts, '' Shall not a wise regard to the highest 
good of the community — shall not every motive of gratitude to 
the fathers who have made their own homes desolate, that they 
might make our homes safe, impel us to guard their children as 
our own, and to train and educate them to be honorable and use- 
ful men and citizens ?" 

In this State, we have nobly met the duty of providing ample 
means for universal education. But while we justly boast of our 
excellent system of free schools, we timidly shrink from the duty 
of protecting every child within our borders from the thralldom of 
ignorance. The greater duty we have done ; why leave the less 
undone, thus diminishing the value of all that has been accom- 
plished ? I am confident that we shall yet go back, in this great 
work, to the example of the Puritans, who not only established 
free schools, but also enacted laws securing the education of every 
child in the colony. The civil power must in the end interpose 
in behalf of childhood. 
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But the legislative action now asked for to suppress truancy and 
juvenile vagrancy, does not involve the question of " invading the 
rights of parents," which is so great a bugbear to many well- 
meaning persons. In the case of the habitual truant, the parent, 
through indifference, criminal neglect, or circumstances beyond 
his control, has virtually given over his child to the dominion of 
its own evil nature. Many of the truants from our schools and 
many of the vagrants in our streets, arc orphans cast upon the 
cold charities of the worfd. The plain, practical duty is that of 
rescuing these children from the ruin to which they are hastening. 
Their dearest rights — those of control and instruction — have been 
neglected. Their hungry, starving souls are turning from the 
bread of knowledge and life to devour the husks of ignorance and 
death. Shall not a kind but iSrm hand be outstretched to lead 
them back to the ways of virtue and knowledge? This is the 
question. 

The report of the truant officers of the city of Boston, for the 
year 1863, shows that they investigated during the year 4,527 
cases of supposed truancy. The number found to be truants was 
1,046; habitual truants, 85; sentenced to the House of Reforma- 
tion, 68 ; k«pt on probation, 17. The number complained of as 
absentees from school was 62 ; sent to the House of Reformation, 
56 ; on probation, 6. 

What a stream of juvenile vice and crime was thus dried up in 
a single year ! Could a similar work be done in every city and 
town in the country, how much brighter would be our criminal 
records, and how much lighter would be the burden of courts,, 
watch-houses, jails and penitentiaries. Above all, how great the 
sum of manhood that would thus be saved from ruin ! 

I have no means of determining the number of youth in this. 
State that may be classed as habitual truants. Reports from thir-i 
ty-three of the smaller towns and villages give a total estimated, 
number of 675 — an average of over 20 each. These returns 
are the estimates of the school authorities. There are probably 
thousands of children in this State that would be brought into the 
schools, or into reformatory institutions, through the opera(tions of." 
an efficient truant law, properly administered. — Eleventh Annual. 
Report of Commissioner of Common Schools, 
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THE SCHOOLS AND THE NATION— LESSONS OF THE 

WAR. 

The war has afforded such a conclusive and terrible demonstra- 
tion of the value of universal education as the abiding strength of 
the nation, that patriotic men everywhere bid the common school 
a hearty god-speed. It is now seen that during these years of 
unconscious preparation for the great conflict of free government, 
the common school and the Christian church have been storing away 
in the heads and hearts of the people, those exhaustless resources 
which so amaze and discomfit our enemies, at home and abroad. 
The intelligence and mental activity thus diffused among the peo- 
ple, have changed plodding toil to many-handed industry, and 
made the brain of the laboring man stronger than his muscles. 
Thought has gone into the harvest-field, and the rusty sickle hangs 
upon the tree, while the reaper, with its stalwart arms, gathers the 
ripened grain. Thought sits at wheel and loom ; sews and em- 
broiders ; prints before breakfast the fifty-thousand edition of the 
morning paper ; conveys its intelligence with the lightning's tongue; 
belts the continent with roads and bridges of iron ; measures the 
distance between ocean and prairie by a day's journey ; sits bomb- 
proof upon the wave ; and crumbles forts of granite as toy-houses. 
These and other grand achievements that have so multiplied the 
forms of productive industry, and revolutionized commerce and 
art, are but the trial experiments of the ingenious brain and cun- 
ning fingers of educated labor ! 

But whence the demand for these multiform and measureless 
supplies ? What magic influence has touched that other great law 
of wealth, creating demands so various an3 absorbing that farms 
and factories, mills and mines, railroads and steamers, all glow and 
rattle with unceasing activity ? Who are the consumers of these 
countless and ever varying products of industry and art? 

The demands of ignorance are few and easily met. The Indian 
builds his rude wigwam and fashions his bow and arrow and toma- 
hawk. Here his productive industry and wealth alike cease. The 
same is true of barbarism everywhere. Wealth and industry in 
such a state of society are unknown. But open up man's nature 
by education and culture, and his desires take the wings of the 
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morning and fly to the ends of the earth for their gratification. 
They tax every muscle and clamor at the gateway of every nerve 
and sense. The uncouth wigwam is changed to the neat cottage 
in which art and refinement, religion and culture, minister to the 
wants of the soul as well as to those of the body. 

He who enters the happy homes of educated labor in this land 
and takes an inventory of the goods and chattels therein found, 
of the many objects within and without to meet the desires of the 
soul, to minister to taste and sentiment, and then contrasts the 
8am total with the scanty and rude comforts found in the hovels 
of untutored slaves or the unschooled peasants and operatives of 
Europe, will no longer marvel at the consumptive power of an edu- 
cated people. Liberty and education, the birthrights of every 
child, open up the laborer, awakening within him numerous desires 
and longings, and then creating, through such an awakened nature, 
numerous facilities for its gratification. Here is the alchemy that 
has turned everything it has touched into gold ! 

The war, by revealing the magnitude of our national resources, 
has retaught and reinforced this great truth. It has forced us to 
see that our resources fail not because the Christian Church stands 
hard by the post-oflSce and the Common School at the cross-roads ! 

But neither the magnitude nor the source of our material wealth 
is the great lesson of this war. It has shown even those who take 
counsel of their fears, that the Republic is to live because Ameri- 
can manhood, made strong and heroic by intelligence and Chris- 
tian virtue, is its defense. The first vain hope of the rebellion 
was the supposed want of pluck and patriotism in the Northern 
people. The rebel masses were duped with the idea that the 
money-making, peaceful Yankee would fold his cowardly hands 
while the great temple of Civil Liberty, reared and consecrated by 
the blood of his fathers, was pulled down above his head ! But 
when liberty was assailed, when the fiery onset of treason struck 
against her ramparts, the peace-loving, school-taught North rallied 
as one man to the breach. Strong in that love of country which 
intelligence alone inspires, and heroic in the faith of liberty and 
the discipline of labor, northern manhood boldly accepted the 
grand issues of the conflict, and with sinews of steel and muscles 
of iron, hurled back the traitorous foe. The smoke of the first 
onset having cleared away, the fact was manifest, (hat the line he- 
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tween open loyalty and active treason was the " Common School 
LineJ^ Wherever an eflBcient system of free schools had been 
long maintained, there unconditional loyalty to the Government 
was found ; and wherever the great body of thi people were un- 
schooled and ignorant, there treason found her dupes and abettors. 
Throughout the whole course of this war, the degree of intelli- 
gence diffused among the people has been the gauge of their loy- 
alty to liberty. In every trial of their devotion, the great majori- 
ty of the representatives of our schools and colleges have stood 
.unswervingly by their country and against treason. 

Had the great body of our people failed to comprehend the 
issues involved in this momentous struggle for national unity and 
freedom, as they must have failed but for the common school, how 
changed would now be the situation of our national affairs ! Just 
before the trying surrender of Mason and Slidell, a British writer 
predicted that such an event would break up the Government. 
That the spirit of violence, passion and ignorance among the 
^' lower orders'^ of the American people would prove fatal.' But 
this humiliating event, as well as the bloody reversal of Bull Run, 
found a people trained to such a comprehension of their duties 
and interests, that no demagogue or traitor was able, even in such 
a dark hour, to mislead or corrupt them. The flame of their loy- 
alty still burns with undiminished brightness, because, like the wise 
Virgins, their fathers put into the lamp of free government the 
exhaustless oil of Universal Education. 

In the light of these great lessons of the rebellion, hold up for 
a moment, if it still has form or substance, that illiberal and nar- 
row-minded spirit of capital which seeks to narrow and dwarf the 
instruction of the common school to the simple rudiments of knowl- 
edge ; that, forgetting that the laboring man in this country is 
neither a disfranchised peasant nor a slave, insists that mental 
moonlight is just as good for his rude duties as sunlight; that 
whines about schooling spoiling children for the humble duties of 
life — in a word, that holds with the hero-worshipper Carlyle, that 
the mass of mankind are born dullards, or, in stronger Saxon, 
" mudsills," and that the less money that is wasted in educating 
them the better. How effectually have these dogmas of aristocra- 
Qj been riddled during these four years of war ! Even the negro 
has thrust his loyal bayonet through them. The chief glory and 
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honor of the common school is in its democracy. It looks upon the 
child of wealth and the son of poverty as made of the same clay, 
and entitled alike to the boon of knowledge and education. 

These truths have special and peculiar significance to the qiti^ 
zens of Ohio. She is the first-born of the Ordinance of 1787 — 
that sublime Magna Gharta of human freedom and enlightenment 
which the last Congress under the old confederation gave to her 
then unborn children. Before the first log cabin had been built, 
before the first settler's axe had opened a window in the primevai 
forests that covered her broad territory, every child that her coeij 
secrated soil might ever nourish, was, by the provisions of that 
ordinance, guaranteed the* rights of liberty and education. These 
provisions were in these memorable words : 

" There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in the said territory 
other than for the punishment of crimes whereof the party shall have been duly 
convicted." 

" Religion, morality and knowledge being necessary to good government and 
the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education shall forever be 
encouraged." 

Fifteen years later Ohio took her place among the States of the 
Union with these identical provisions placed in the very centre of 
her Constitution. She made them a part of her very organic life^ 
and from that good day to this, has been nourished by them. And 
what has Ohio gained by her fidelity to these principles in the 
maintenance of a liberal system of public instruction ? Let her 
marvelous growth and prosperity, her boundless resources, her 
multiplied and teaming industry — above all, let the intelligence* 
and valor of her patriotic sons, who in the field and at the ballot- 
box, have so nobly done their duty, be the answer. Her proud 
record during these four years of civil conflict, is before the world. 

In the dawning future of our country's redemption and glory, 
when "7 am an American citizen^' will again demand. protection 
and consideration all around the globe, then shall the sons of Ohio 
tell to their children, with a manly pride, what their fathers dared 
and suflFered, how they fought and how they voted, in Liberty's 
Great Conflict and Triumph. — Eleventh Annual Meport of Com- 
missioner of Common Schools. 
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CONFIDENTIAL LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

Mr. Editor : — We are not afflicted with doctors in Sleepy Hol- 
low. We have but one, and he ia an old fogy, uses jaw-breaking 
technicalities when speaking of the simplest diseases, carries a 
gold-headed cane, takes snuff out of a cow-horn box, and, what is 
best of all, has but few patients. The fact is, our people are so 
•low that fevers and other violent maladies have but a slim chance 
among them. I will tell you how I came to speak of doctors. 

I lately visited a young friend of mine in Cincinnati, a city 
which lieth about two-days journey toward the setting sun from 
Sleepy Hollow. Smith is his name. Now Smith and I are net 
in the least alike, and it is for that reason, perhaps, that we are 
such intimate friends. He is, or thinks he is, one of your real 
progressives, — ^what is called a live teacher, and dearly loves to 
descant on the " spirit of the age." He is rather crotchety and 
•dd, but a mighty good fellow, and a number one teacher to boot. 
He always works up to the top of his bent, or, as engineers of 
steamboats say, works all the steam he can make. As slow a coach 
as I am, I love to visit his school-room, for there is an air of 
thorough animation about it that is infectious even to the most 
conservative. From the time he enters it in the morning until he 
leaves it at night, everything is kept upon the jump. No time 
for dullness or laziness anywhere near him. No dawdling over 
books ; but the study of his pupils is as full of energetic action, 
as their recitations. And you ought to hear those recitations, — 
the questions and answers rattle like the musketry of two oppos- 
ing skirmish lines. 

On the occasion of my visit. Smith was sizzling at every pore 
with indignation, like the boiler of one of our western craft, with 
the safety-valve tied down. He began at once : 

" You remember that article ? " I knew at once that he referred 
to an article in the Atlantic a year or two ago, with the pirate's- 
awn-book title of the "Murder of the Innocents." 

" Well," continued he, " there never was a more flippant, illogi- 
cal mass of nonsense collected together. But I don't mind that 
much, for doubtless the author wrote it on contract, and was paid 
for his labor ; but when doctors join in the hue and cry, and lack 
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eyen the small virtue of being consistent in their nonsense, I am 
righteously indignant. 

^ In their learned opinion, there is no evil flesh is heir to, from 
chicken-pox to fits, that is not to be traced directly to our public 
schools ; and I shall not be surprised yet to hear of the faculty's 
recommending schools in which all study shall be entirely prohib* 
ited, and whose pupils shall be gently deluged with a thin gruel 
of knowledge, prepared from a recipe from the said faculty's own 
rather limited dispensatory. Why only the other day, one of my 
boys was detained from school by a cold, threatening fever. The 
family physician came, felt his pulse, looked at his tongue, and 
then inquired what were his studies at school. On learning that 
they were arithmetic, grammar, geography and history, he pon- 
dered long, as though unable to decide, without mature reflection, 
which of these diabolic inventions would be most likely to produce 
such an effect, but finally gave it as his opinion that it was the 
history that was doing the mischief. 

'^ I had another boy, who feeling somewhat unwell, was obliged 
to quit school for a time. The anxious and irritated father 
came to see me, evidently impressed with the idea, that I was in 
some way responsible for it, and stated in a rather illogical and 
disconnected way, that his boy was very ill, and his belief was, 
that it was study and demerits that caused it. I understand his 
sagacious and intelligent physician entirely concurred in this view 
of the case. Whether the fact that the patient two or three days 
after this visit, broke out with a plentiful crop of measles ^ modi- 
fied the opinions of either to any considerable extent, I am unable 
to say. 

'^ It is not worth while to multiply instances ; but such is the 
feeling these doctors are continually exciting against the schools, 
that mothers begin to glare at me as I walk the streets, undoubt- 
edly regarding me as another ' Old Grumbo that lived in a wood, 
and eat all the boys and girls he could.' 

" The fact is, I look upon this whole outcry regarding the hurt- 
fulness of study as one of the most flatulent humbugs that ever 
afflicted an intelligent community. If a child with any intimations 
of genius happens to be born into this ' sinful vale,' the parents, 
instead of receiving it devoutly, and thanking Heaven for so bene- 
ficent a gift, immediately set to work, assisted by the family phy- 
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Bician, to thwart kindly nature, and bury the precious talent deep 
in the earth. Cry the doctors, ' don't give it anything to do — let 
it grow.' As if such a mind could help doing and thinking ! It 
desires, with an infinite longing, the food of knowledge ; that with- 
held, it dies. Why, I remember that a friend of mine wrote for 
an educational journal, an esssay of much research, in which he 
attempted to prove that great men were generally of slow growth, 
and manifested but little of unusual endowments till middle life or 
later ; and doubtless he convinced himself that he had succeeded 
in the attempt. But I'll tell you, my friend, I believe that in all 
these arguments, * the wish is father to the thought,' and are mere 
whistlings to keep up the courage of middle-aged, mediocre gen- 
tlemen who have not relinquished the hope that they may yet 
blaze out on the astonished gaze of their fellow men, as geniusci 
of the first magnitude. 

" Let me, to disabuse your mind of an idea I know you enter- 
tain, run over a few examples to show you that a man is not neces- 
sarily a fool until his hair begins to show th« frosts of age, and 
that ^ whom the gods love ' do not always ' die young.' 

" In the first place, we have all heard of the Admirable Crich- 
troN, who it is said, was master of arts at 14 ; had mastered the 
whole circle of sciences, could speak and write ten different lan- 
guages, and was a musician and painter, and accomplished in all 
manly exercises at 17 ; -and had he not been killed in a street fray, 
might have died in his bed at 80. 

" Then we have Milton, the profound scholar and statesman, 
him whose great imagination has sounded the highest depths of 
human thought, pursuing his studies at 12 in a school of high re- 
pute, seldom leaving his books, as he himself says, until after mid- 
night. How our modern sympathizers, with the afflictions of youth, 
would have rushed forward to rescue him from his perilous posi- 
tion, and set him to weed the onion beds in his father's garden. 

" There was Db Quincey, too, whose acquisitions in Greek at 
14 years, would have enabled him to harangue an Athenian mob; 
and who, notwithstanding opium and precocity, was nearly 80 at 
his death. It is scarcely necessary to mention Gobthe, who has 
been termed by Carlyle one of the three great creative intellects 
the world has produced — Homer and Shakespeare being the other 
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two. He died at 83, and yet, before he was 10 years old, wrote 
several languages with facility, 

"I will conclude the list, which might be extended indefinitely 
by the mention of two Americans, on« of whom has lately closed 
his earthly career, full of years and honors. Alexander Ever- 
ett entered Harvard at 10 years, and graduated first in his class 
It 14 ; and if the precocious theory is worth anything, should have 
died immediately after ; but despite doctors and doctors' theories, 
he lived to a very respectable age, and in addition, enjoyed about 
as many oflSces as fall to the ordinary lot of the American citizen. 
His brother, Edward Everett, entered the same institution of 
learning at 13, and graduated with the highest honors at 17, he, 
too, defying theories, and living a long life of happy usefulness. 

"I know you don't believe it, but I'll tell you what, my friend, 
if a man don't exhibit some evidence of unusual endowments be- 
fore he is thirty, he may hang his harp on the willow, and be con- 
tent to subside into that great ocean of humanity — ^the mediocre. 
Old geniuses are about as scarce as specimens of the white ele- 
phant, or the sacred camel. And I'll tell you more. When an 
uncommonly promising pupil falls under my care, whatever doc- 
tors may say, you won't find me clapping an extinguisher on its 
hopes and aspirations, but I shall try tenderly to guide its young 
feet Into the pleasant paths of knowledge, and to anoint its eyes 
to behold the infinite beauties and glories of God's Universe.*' 

It is not to be supposed, Mr. Editor, that during all this long, 
heretical harangue, I did not interpose to stop the flow of my 
young friend's indignation, and to stand up for the ancient land- 
marks. Yea, verily, I did battle right valiantly for what my friend 
calls old fogy notions, and for the doctors, from Galen to Hanne- 
mann, and for their theories, from wooden tractors to sugar pel- 
lets. But it behooveth to acknowledge that what I said, was but 
a small fraction of the sum total of the conversation, for what was 
Baid of Macaulay's talk, is equally true of Smith's, — it would be 
greatly improved by a few flashes of silence. 
Yours, conservatively, 

Old Fogy. 

Sleefy Hollow^ Feb,y 1865. 
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HOW TO BE A POOR TEACHER. 

BY M. P. COWDBKY. 
Last Words. 

Dbar Friends : — In the last number of the Monthly we point- 
ed out the qualifications necessary for you to possess and the 
proper method for conducting your school. We should not need 
to trouble you with any further advice but for the dangers to 
which we know you may be exposed. There is some reason to 
fear that you may not always be satisfied with your present pro- 
fessional accomplishments. We know, indeed, with what horror 
you now look upon science, with what reluctance you ever open 
% volume, with what painful efibrt you acquire anything new, and 
upon what a small amount of mental aliment you prefer to live . 
yourself, and how near absolute intellectual starvation you are 
willing to keep your pupils. Still, there is danger, even in your 
case. The current of popular opinion is very strong, very deep, 
and very broad, and you may, in spite of your present resistance, 
be tempted to add something to your present stock of wisdom and 
skill. Hence, we send you this paternal, parting encyclical, 
warning you against the heresies now so common under the plaus- 
ible name of ^^ progre99.^^ 

For all your future then, as teachers, you have but one simple 
precept to follow, namely. Stand just where you are. Keep 
your face to the past, your back to the future. Oppose progress 
in everything. Though it may not seem to afiect you, still no 
one can tell what it may do if left unopposed and unrestrained. 
Take a single example, one commencing far in the distance. In 
the venerable past, say about the full noontide of virtue and learn- 
ing, — about the period of the " middle ages," (sometimes profane- 
ly called the " midnight of the intellect and conscience,") the 
favored few gathered all the prizes of life. The learning, the cul- 
ture, the luxuries, were exclusively for the few, the select. Gov- 
ernment was established for such, the laws were made for such, 
and the honors and enjoyments of life were all for them, and no- 
body disputed the right to have it so. This, you will perceive, 
was the grand millennial age for Poor Teachers. Since then, men 
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with remarkable assurance have maintained that the legitimate 
object of all human governments and laws, is the best good and 
highest happiness of the whole people. That the poorest and 
weakest of God's children have rights to be respected and 
protected ; that no one, however low, must be wronged or neglect- 
ed; that the sorrowful must be lifted into sunshine, the ignorant 
every where instructed, and all the down-trodden races of men be 
treated as brethren beloved. 

Mournful doctrine, isn't it ? And when fairly admitted and ac- 
cepted, what labor is thereby imposed upon the teacher ! Take 
this, if you please, as a fair exemplification of the tendency of a 
hundred other modern, progressive doctrines. As soon as the 
multitude of men begin to feel their importance and begin to be 
prosperous, they are certain to ask for more and better instruction 
for themselves and their children. 

Beware, therefore, how you encourage progress in any form. 
Stand just where tou are yourselves, and keep all with you 
you can. 

But I must be more specific. You must shun the companion- 
ship of other teachers. Especially avoid the society of such as 
are of a progressive turn of mind. They will be certain to lead 
you to think very poorly of yourself, not to mention other disad- 
vantages. Observe what a restive, hard-working, never-satisfied 
character, is the genuine, progressive teacher. He is ever agita- 
ting himself and agitating community with notions of progress^ 
no modes of instruction in all the venerable past correspond per- 
fectly with his ideal. Instead of instructing children just as they 
are sent to him, he must first have them graded, classified, — must 
sort arid re-sort them, until they look as uniform as soldiers on a 
parade ground, or rows of new pins on a paper. And then the 
books must be graded, and there must be many of them. Still 
more, the pupils must then work together, evenly together. They 
must read together, write together, study together, think together, 
recite together. What an amount of labor for the teacher all this 
mvolvcs ! Stand where tou are, my dear friends. Shun the so- 
ciety of such enthusiasts. 

But, still more, venerable text-books and venerable authors meet 
with the same irreverence as time-sanctioned usages, with our 
modern progressive teacher. In his opinion, Nathan Daboll, ^^ of 
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excellent memory," did not have science enough in his arithmetic 
to furnish wholesome rations for his pupils for three weeks ; and 
simply because Subject and Predicate, those two present mighty 
monarchs of language, were in their rudimentary state or helpless 
infancy when Lindley Murray blessed mankind with his English 
Grammar, therefore both the author and his book must be reject- 
ed, repudiated, consigned to oblivion. 

Will you tolerate the society of such teachers ? Stand just 
WHERE YOU ARE, my dear friends. 

Or, if our modern, wide-awake teacher ig not employed in con- 
troverting the infallible doctrines of the fathers, very likely he is 
busy in criticising modern authors. Perhaps, with audacious 
boldness, he is developing some new theory of matter or spirit, or, 
possibly, he is torturing nature into the confession of some new 
secret, which, of course, he has no business to know, or, very like- 
ly, he is exploring some field of thought for the purpose of mak- 
ing a book himself. 

What do you think of such conduct in a schoolmaster ? Shock- 
ing, isn't it ? 

But I must not omit to mention one other peculiar character- 
istic of the genuine, progressive teacher, as a warning to you. 
Though he loves his books and especially delights in conducting 
an assault on some of the time-honored usages of the fathers, yet 
his chief concern is with the right formation of the habits of his 
pupils. He gravely undertakes to shape the character and desti- 
ny of those he is employed to teach. Are they always amiable 
and obliging, he inquires with much anxiety. Are they always 
truthful, he considers with deep concern. Have they courage to 
stan{^up for the right? Will they ever be ashamed of the truth? 
Will they ever desert a righteous cause ? Are they now daily 
being fortified against evil influences to come ? Will they love 
God, and their country, and their fellow men, and be always ready 
to follow the voice of duty wherever it may lead ? 

These questions more deeply concern the progressive teacher 
than all others. He seems to assume that training children to 
become noble men and women, is his particular calling, and that 
9ome tribunal will hold him accountable for this very work. 

How would you feel, my dear friends, with the corners of socie- 
ty thus resting on your shoulders ? No, you will never consent 
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to stand under such a crushing weight, I am sure, and I hope and 
pray that society will never consent to have you. 

Stand just where you are, my dear friends, with your face 
to the past and your backs to the future. Farewell ! 



AGRICULTURAL COLONY OF METTRAY. 

BY T. E. SULIOT. 

No. I. 

In my small efforts to contribute my mite towards the advance- 
ment of popular or national education in my adopted country, I 
have hitherto had in view only that portion of the youth in the 
land whose innocence has remained comparatively untainted by 
vice and crime. 

But alas ! in every country, there are unfortunates who, from 
natural weakness of judgment or of conscience, from untoward 
physical organization and violence of passion, and, still oftener, 
from unfavorable circumstances beyond their control, have lost 
that precious pearl of innocence, have fallen under the stern arm 
of retributive justice and become the inmates of jails and peniten- 
tiaries. Shall these be overlooked by the educational influences 
of a paternal government ? Shall they be left to fall still lower 
in the abyss of hopeless and reckless degradation ? God, in His 
mercy, forbid ! 

I thought therefore that I should not very widely depart from 
the professed object of this journal, if I attempted to revive in 
its pages some of the impressions left on my mind by visits which, 
on several consecutive years, I paid to the Agricultural Colony of 
Mettray, near Tours in France, for the reformation of young boys 
convicted of crime. 

it is by such institutions that we can best begin that general 
reform of the evils of society which threaten its very existence. 
To erect penitentiaries for men hardened in crime, houses of refuge 
for liberated prisoners, before attending to the condition of those 
children whose earliest steps are taken in the devious paths of dis- 
order and vice, and who, as they grow in years and strength, must 
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go and swell the ranks of criminals, seems like attempting to erect 
a building without "securing its foundation. It is only when the 
moral wants of childhood shall have been provided for, when its 
feeble and wavering conscience shall have been strengthened 
against the enticements of evil example, when it shall have been 
supplied with all the physical, moral and intellectual training which 
is to be at a future day the means of earning an honest livelihood, 
that the work of reform in our crowded cities may be considered 
as fairly begun. Then only will prisons cease to fill with terrific 
rapidity, and penitentiary reform will be so much easier and more 
certain as there will be fewer delinquents to reclaim. 

It is now about twenty-five years when, dismayed at the rapid in- 
crease of crime and the little good eflfected by the penal system, two 
Frenchmen of rank formed the plan of rescuing from the con- 
tagion of prisons, from the mutual teaching of crime carried on 
with such frightful success in those prisons, young boys whose 
moral diseases could not yet be considered as incurable. They 
thought it wrong to despair of the recovery of those who had 
wandered away from good, rather through ignorance than perverse- 
ness ; who had fallen into evil before they knew it to be evil ; 
whose conscience had remained dumb, because it had never heard 
the earnest voice of a loving teacher ; the helpless victims of cir- 
cumstances ; either bereft of parental guidance, or, what is still 
more lamentable, taught by those very parents to look on theft as 
a natural resource, on cunning and daring in its perpetration, as 
qualities worthy of esteem and praise! 

In their intercourse with those children, they found in many a 
feeling of bitter hostility against the owners of property, of con- 
tempt for those who were satisfied to earn their bread by honest 
industry and of admiration for the heroes of the jail and scaffold. 
These were the more intelligent and precocious ; whilst the greater 
number, brutified by suffering and neglect, the passive victims of 
their parents' wickedness, do evil as a necessity — a duty ! From 
each of these classes of children, is recruited that army of out- 
laws that wages incessant war against persons and property, and 
whose ferocious daring seems to increase by the very attempt to 
repress it. 

The following abridged account has been drawn up, partly from 
notes of my own personal examination and of my conversations 
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with the teachers and other officers of the Institution, and partly 
from its published annual reports : 

I risited the Colony for the last time about twenty years ago, 
and, although just from the splendid exhibition of the products 
of French industry and the other wonders of Paris, I can truly 
say that I saw nothing so interesting — so truly deserving of the 
deepest study as the Colony of Mettray. For, what are mechani- 
cal or chemical discoveries ; what are the refinements of luxurious 
or artistic taste, compared to the successful solution of that hith- 
erto hopeless problem — the regeneration of young criminals, by 
substituting, for the stern and impassible discipline of the jail, the 
spirit of paternal and brotherly love ; for the heart-hardening 
apparatus of bolts and shackles, the feeling of honor ; for confine- 
ment in a cell, perfect liberty ; for the stupefying and unwhole- 
some drudgery of the tread-mill or of the loom, the invigorating 
and cheering occupations of agriculture ! No boarding school, 
composed of the most favorably circumstAnced children, could ex- 
.hibit a picture of order, good conduct and kindly feeling towards 
each other and their care-takers, superior to that which was pre- 
sented by the Colony as I saw it for the last time in 1844, com- 
posed, be it remembered, of boys, most of whom, but a short time 
before, had been the inmates of a prison, stained with guilt, lost 
to self-respect, neglected from their infancy, untaught save in the 
school of crime, and given over by society ! 

These astonishing and delightful results are owing to the follow- 
ing causes : 

I. The Colony being located far from large cities and manufac- 
tories, in a fertile agricultural district, where the children can be 
employed in husbandry and the trades connected with it, that do 
not need the neighborhood of towns. 

II. The perfect harmony of purpose in the founders of the Colo- 
ny, men more truly noble by nature than by ancestry or kingly 
patent, who cheerfully gave up all that men usually hold most dear, 
the pursuits of political or literary ambition, the refined and in- 
tellectual enjoyment of a luxurious capital, to adopt all the austeri- 
ty of a Spartan life in a remote country district, devoting all their 
time and thoughts to the welfare of those children, with true apos- 
tolic tenderness, condescending to their weak, fallen condition, in 
order to raise and rehabilitate it. 

6 
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III. The constant endearor of the founders of the Colony and 
their assistants to cultivate moral and religious feeling, a sense of 
honor and duty, instead of depending on the usual coercive means ; 
their persevering appeal to those better feelings of our nature 
which, though slumbering and almost stifled for the time, are still 
capable of being roused to life in all but the actually insane. Every- 
thing which might recall the idea of the prison and of its harsh 
and degrading discipline, is carefully avoided ; every means is 
taken to restore to these children a sense of self-respect and to 
enable them one day to win back the esteem of their fellow men 
by first making them worthy of their own. 

IV. The means devised to cultivate those home-feelings and af- 
fections which in most, if not all of these children, have been 
either neglected or perverted. So, instead of herding them to- 
gether in one large building and subjecting them to a military nni- 
formity of discipline, they are divided into sections, called families^ 
consisting of 15 or 20 members, occupying separate buildings, 
under the watchful care of a head called the Father of the Fami- 
ly, assisted by one of their own number, elected by themselves 
every month, under the name of Eldest Brother. 

{To be Continued.) 



HOW IS IT? 



Mr. Editor : — In the report of Mr. Thornton, Principal of the 
Hughes High School in Cincinnati, for the year ending June 24, 
1864, he recommends that the course of study in that school be 
materially changed, "so as to better adapt it to the intellectual 
endowments of the two sexes." He desires one course of study 
for boys, substantially the existing one; for the girls, a materially 
different one, from which the higher mathematics and natural 
science are excluded. 

This recommendation is one of public interest. If it be a wise 
one, based upon facts and sound tuitional principles, tultional work 
and school organizations everywhere should adjust themselves ac- 
cordingly. If it be a foolish one, based upon a misapprehension 
of facts or a false doctrine of tuition, these should be noticed and 
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diielosed. £yen if it be of doubtfdl wisdom, based upon facts 
not jet certain or upon principles not yet established, it should 
receive candid and thorough discussion in order that the allega- 
tions of fact upon which it is based may be shown correct or in- 
correct, and its assumption of tuitional principle indubitably valid 
or as indubitably invalid. 

One of the reasons given as justifying the change, is this : ^^ The 
minds of young ladies do not, as a general rule, seize upon and 
master the more difficult and abstruse points of mathematics and 
natural science with the same ease as the opposite sex." <^ Indeed, 
I am convinced," the report continues, " that many never derive 
any benefit therefrom ; but, on the colntrary, that the mind receives 
absolute injury from attempting to perform impossibilities." It 
concludes thus : " The human mind cannot be benefitted by at- 
tempting to grasp truths beyond its reach. As well might we try 
to cultivate the sense of sight by attempting to gaze into impene- 
trable darkness." The language gathers strength as it advances. 
What at first was done by girls, as a general rule, with less ease 
than by boys, in the later sentences cannot in any degree be done 
by girls; to them these "points" are now "impossibilities," 
" truths beyond reach." 

Is Mr. Thornton convinced that the more " difficult and abstruse 
points of higher algebra and spherical trigonometry" are abso- 
lutely beyond and outside of the possible grasp of the mind of a 
girl as objects in impenetrable darkness are beyond and outside of 
the possible grasp of human vision ? The question is one of fact, 
susceptible of demonstration. We are slow of persuasion that 
any one can feel convinced of this, in the face of the history of 
school after school wherein boys and girls have sat side by side in 
the same classes pursuing these identical studies year after year, 
with a rapidly accumulating testimony that there are found girl6„. 
who, as a simple and indubitable matter of fact, do seize upon aiK^ 
master these points as fully as any pupils. Yet to this end '■ must 
the conviction go and be demonstrably valid, to sustain the argu- 
ment. 

But perhaps the meaning is not exactly this ; perhaps the- first 
and more moderate statement is the extreme of the conviction-*-^ 
^that the minds of young ladies do not, as a general.jp{^j|, seijerup^ 
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on and master the more difficalt and abstruse points of mathe- 
matics and natural science with the same ease as the opposite sex." 
If this be the extreme of this belief, then it follows that the sub- 
sequent statements about ^^ impossibilities " and ^' points bejond 
reach '' are mere extravagance and wholly impertinent to the ques- 
tion in hand. For even if it be admitted that '^ the human mind 
cannot be benefitted by attempting to grasp truth beyond reach;'' 
it does not follow that the same is true of truths confessedly with- 
in reach, but merely beyond easy reach. 

Further, if this more moderate conviction be the one to which 
we are to be reduced, we must accept it in one or the other of the 
two following forms : either the difference in the ease with which 
the minds of the two sexes master mathematics and natural science 
in such that the best-minded girls have less of ease therein than 
the stupidest boys ; or else such that whilst in an equivalent num- 
ber of each sex some girls may master them with greater ease 
than some boys, the number of boys who can master them with 
comparative ease is greater in the necessary constitution of things 
than the number of girls who can do so. We are personally ac- 
quainted with the records of too many schools in which there have 
been classes of both sexes pursuing these branches and in which 
classes the poorest scholars have not been the girls, to be easily 
persuaded that any one can in sober earnest yield to even this 
more moderate conviction in the first form here stated. As to the 
oother alternative, it does not appear sufficient to sustain the con- 
.clusion to which it is proposed to bring us. For if the conviction 
in thia second form be accepted and it further be admitted that the 
imind cannot be benefitted by attempting to graip truths beyond 
■ easy reach, these would only necessitate a discrimination between 
. such boys and girls as can master these subjects with a given 
: amount of ease, and those other boys and girls who cannot. For 
,if some one girl can master these ^^ points" with greater ease 
rthan can some one boy, then to shut out the girl who can, and to 
cadmit the boy who can still less easily master them, is, so far as 
<the reason under consideration is concerned, unreasonable. 

And further, is it true that the mind is not benefitted by at- 
tempting to grasp truths beyond easy reach? Or is it not rather 
r the knowledge which requires alertness for its seizure, a sort of 
^standing, upon tiptoe to ceach^ that the mind is most benefitted by 
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I attempting to grasp ? If the latter, any question of more or less 
ease of reach would resolve itself into a question of more or less 
immediate grasping, and by no means into a question of abandon- 
ment of attempt. 

I So, Mr. Editor, it seems to me, that we must deny that the 
mind of any woman can ^^ master the more difficult and abstruse 
points of higher algebra, spherical trigonometry and natural 
science ; " do this in the face of the fact that many haye done it ; 
or we must assent to the proposition that the human mind cannot 
be benefitted by attempting to grasp any truths which are beyond 
easy reach ; or we must omit the reason quoted at the outset from 
aKong the number of those that require the modification recom* 
mended. 

And it furtiber seems to me that if it be demonstrated that the 
human mind cannot be benefitted by attempting to grasp any 
truths which are beyond east/ reach, we must even then, so far as 
the reason quoted is concerned, either modify the recommendation 
10 as to provide that the girls who can master these " points " 
with the requisite ease, be admitted to the study of them and that 
the boys who cannot be excluded therefrom ; or else we must 
eBtablish the apparently indemonstrable proposition that the ablest 
woman can " seize upon and master^' these subjects with less ease 
than the stupidest man. Rogator. 
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The large amount of space occupied in this and the preceding number by ex- 
tracts from the Annual Report and other matter of special interest to school offi- 
cers, has justified the omission of the usual official opinions and recommenda- 
tions. Next month this feature will be resumed to be continued as heretofore. 
Considerable space will be given to plans and suggestions for the improvement 
of our country schools. 

The Annual Report of this Department has been sent to County Auditors 
for distribution, teachers and local directors who may desire a copy, will be 
mipplied on application to this office. 

E. E. WHITE, 
State School CommuBtoner, 
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ELEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF COM- 
MON SCHOOLS. 

This report shows that schools fniffered more from the war during the past jear 
than during any former year. The very low wages paid teachers consequent up- 
on the great depreciation of the currency, the calls and drafts of the Government 
to obtain troops, and the pecuniary attractions of business resulted in the with- 
drawal from the schools of many competent and experienced teachers. The ab- 
sence of many teachers, school officers and scholars in the " Hundred Days' 
Service," interrupted the schools in various localities, somewhat impairing their 
efficiency. Yet the schools, notwithstanding these drawbacks, held their own in 
most respects and in some particulars made encouraging progress. 

The following is a brief summary of the leading facts and recommendations 
of the report : 

Number of townships in the State 1,351 

Namber of special school districts 327 

Number of boards of education in the State 1,678 

Number of sub-districts in townships, including joint or fractional sub- 
districts V 10,813 

Number of joint or fractional sub-districts 1,037 

Number of school-houses in the State ..... 11,262 

Number of school-houses erected during the year ... 227 

Cost of the same ........ $186,304 

Value of all school-houses in the State, including grounds . . $6,168,736 
Amount of school moneys received during the year, including balance 

on hand Seut. 1, 1863 ($1,217,402) $3,947,693 

Amount of scnool moneys expended (for teachers, $2,087,879) . . $2,738,124.88 

Number of schools, each graded school with its different departments 

being counted as one school ..... 11,994 

Average number of weeks the common schools were in session during the 

year . . . . . . . . . 25.16 

Number of townships and special districts that kept their schools in ses- 
sion less than twenty-four weeks during the year ... 618 
Number of schools kept in session less than twenty-four weeks ' . 2,040 
Number of townships and special districts in which the schools were in 

session Jive days each week ...... 956 

Number of townships and special districts In which the schools were in 

session Jive and one-half days each week .... 613 

Whole number of youth in the State, between five and twenty-one years 

of age, as enumerated in September, 1863 .... 938,972 

Increase for the year ....... 19,098 

Number of scholars enrolled in the sobools during the year . . 694,920 

Average number of scholars in daily attendance . . . 396,256 

Average per cent, of scholars enrolled in daily attendance . . 57 

Per cent, of youth enumerated in daily attendance at public schools, . 42 
Number of different persons employed in schools, during the year, as 

teachers ......... 20,658 

Number of teachers required to supply the schools, changes not con- 
sidered 13,000 

Number of teachers who taught the same school during the year . 3,430 
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Arenge wages of teachers per month (four school weeks) : 

In common schools — male teachers .... $28 25 

do female teachers .... 17 95 

In high schools — male teachers . . . , . 62 87 

do female teachers .... 34 81 

Namber of townships and special districts in which the wages of teach- 
ers inclade their board ...... 1,054 

Namber of townships in which the teachers ** boarded around " • 632 
Average rate of local levies for school and school-house purposes, In 
townships for the year 1863-4 ..... 1.24 mills. 

Arerage rate of local leyies for school and sohool-hoose purposes, la 
special districts ....... 2.62 mills. 

Average rate of local levies for school and school-house purposes, in 

both townships and special districts .... 1.51 milli. 

Namber of books in public school libraries (only 1,258 districts re- 
ported) 322,882 

Namber of applications to county examiners for teachers' certificates — 

(male, 8,553 ,: female, 16,342) 24,89ft 

Increase for the year . . * . 856 

Namber of certificates granted 19,342 

Namber of applications rejected 5,558 

Average per cent, of applications rejected — (male, 20; female, 24) , 22 

Average per cent, of applications rejected the preceding year . . 20 

Namber of diiferent perwna applying for certificates .... 20,778 

Namber of different persona refused certificates 3,632 

Number of certificates granted for 6 months 8,807 

Namber of certificates granted for 12 months 7,681 

Namber of certificates granted for 18 months 2,243 

Namber of certificates granted for 24 months 611 

Amoant of fees collected and paid to County Treasurers, under the act of 

March 18, 1864 $2,787 80 

Amount received by Examiners to pay " necessary traveling expenses," 

in 28 counties 295 95 

Namber of Teachers' Institutes held during the year . . 23 

Whole number of teachers in attendance .... 1,689 

The report covers but nine months and twenty days of the present Commis- 
sioner's term of service. Daring this time he visited offictally twenty-seven coon- 
ties and delivered over one hundred educational lectures and addresses. The 
time spent in this service was sixty-five days. Nearly all the teachers' institutes 
held were visited 

The fund arising from examination, fees, will make it possible to hold a good 
teachers' institute in every county of the State during the current year, provided 
that competent instmctors can be secured. It is now exceedingly difficult to se* 
core the services of instructors who have had adequate experience in institute 
work. To remove this diflfeulty a corps of competent instructors must be kept 
constantly in the field. It is impossible for the Commissioner to meet the de- 
mands for his services in this direction ; and a small appropriation is asked for 
to enable him to secure two or three competent assistant& Inasmuch as the 
State is not paying a dollar to sustain Normal Schools or to train and qualify 
teachers, such an appropriation is asked for with confidence. 

The returns, to the great credit of the patriotic teachers of the State, show a 
continued increase in the namber of female teachers employed and a correspond- 
ing decrease in the number of male teachers. In 1862, only about forty-eight 
percent of the teachers employed were women; in 1863, fifty-nine per cent 
were women ; while this year shows an increase to sixty-two per cent It is be 
lieved that the namber of female teachers might be still increased withont detri* 
meat to the schools, since it must be conceded that in the great majority of our 
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schools women make better teachers than men. The change in this State has, 
however, not been without some temporary disadvantage to the schools, since, as 
a general rule, the new female teachers employed are not as well qualified as the 
male teachers whose places they take. 

The amount of money paid to teachers is about ten per cent greater than the 
amount paid the previous school year, but not one per cent greater than the 
amount paid in 1859-60, and in 1860-61. A comimrison of the average month- 
ly wages of teachers during the same 3'ears, also shows that the advance durii^ 
the year. 1863-4 only made good the redtiction imposed the previous year. This 
fact speaks for itself While the great depreciation of the currency, or, if pre- 
ferred, the appreciation of the cost of living, has advanced wages and expenses 
in all departments of industry from fifty to one hundred per cent, the teachers 
of the State have been receiving the same nominal compensation that they re- 
ceived before the war 1 Where were the consciences of the boards of education 
and local directors during this year of marvellous prices ? In 1862, there was 
no lack of promptness in reducing the wages of teachers to meet the supposed 
exigencies of the times ; but the sense of justice seems to have been strangely 
torpid in 1863. It is but just to say that no class of persons— the brave soldiers 
in the field excepted — ^have felt the remarkable advance of the prices more keen- 
ly than the self-sacrificing and devoted teachers of our schools. 

A comparison between the rates of local school tax for the years 1863-4 and 
1864-5 is not very full of promise that even-handed justice is in store for 
the half-paid teachers of our schools. The local levies for the year 1864-5 are, 
throughout the State on an average, only 16 per cent, greater than the levies of 
1863-4 Supposing the tax duphcate to remain about the same, the aggregate 
school receipts for the present school .year will be only seven per cent greater 
than the receipts of 1863-4, and they will be one-half of one per cent less than 
the receipts of 1860-1. 

What other department of business will be conducted this year with the same 
nominal expenses as in 1860, or with an increase of only seven per cent over 
tiie expenses of last year I Moreover it must not be forgotten that these report- 
ed rates are only nominal. Let the local school-tax of the State be estimated 
by the gold standard, or, if this be objected to, by the money value of the pro- 
ducts of our farms and factories, and it is reduced full one-half. The school- 
tax of the State has never before rested so lightly upon the people. 

There is a striking contrast between the average rate of local school-tax in the 
townships and in the special school districts, the average rate in the townships 
for the year 1863-4 being only 1,24 miUs while the cities and oth^r special dis- 
tricts levied on an average 2.62 mills. The difference observable in the levies of 
the current year is even greater than that of the previous year — the average rates 
m the special districts being 3.22 mills and in the townships only 1.40 mills. The 
per cent of increase in the special districts is 23 ; in the townships a little less 
than 13. 

The fact that the length of time the schools are kept in operation, has not 
been shortened by the war is one of the most gratifying items of our school re- 
tarns. The common schools were in session during the past year, on an average, 
flbr months anj six days— an average exceeded but once before. And yet the 
returns reveal the humiliating fact that there were six liimdred and eighteen 
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townships and special districts in the State in each of which the schools were in 
session, on an average, less than aix monih$ (24 weeks) daring the year. Three 
hundred and forty townslnpB sustained their schools less than /Ive months; 
two hundred and three less than four months ; and forty«five less than three 
months! The number of sub-district schools which were in session less than six 
months, is 2,040 1 These results are in the face of the positive requirement of 
the statute that the schools in each district shall be continued " for at least six 
months in the year." A carefolly compiled table giving the names of the de- 
linquent townships in each county of the State, shows that their failure is not 
due to their poverty. In many instances the schools are evidently continued un- 
til the State funds are exhausted and then closed. It is recommended that the 
distribution of the State school fond to any district, depend upon said district's 
having raised during the previous year sufficient ftinds to sustain, with the aid of 
its share of the State fund, good schools in the several sub-districts for at least 
tirenty-four weeks. 

It is a £Eict worthy of notice that the difference in the rates of local school 
levies in the townships and special school districts is proportionally about the 
same as the difference in the length of time their schools were respectively kept 
in operation. While the average length of time the schools of the townships 
were in session, is only twenty-three weeks ; the schools in the special districts 
were sustained on an average nearly thirty-four weeks. This puts at rest all 
questions as to the ability of the country districts to employ better teachers and 
to continue the schools for a greater length of time each year. Let the lib^al 
educational policy of our graded-school districts be manifested throughout the 
State, and the disparity in the school advantages enjoyed by our youth, will be 
greatly diminished. 

The act passed March 18, 1864, amending several sections of the general 
school act, and containing several supplementary provisions, has met with well- 
nigh universal approval. Its ratification by school officers and teachers, and by 
the people generally, has been as unanimous as the enacting vote of the General 
Assembly. The amendments were such as the practical working of the school 
hkw for ten years had shown to be necessary. The provisions requiring teachers 
to possess a knowledge of the theory and practice of teaching, creating a teacb- 
ers' institute fund in the several counties, and organizing a State Board of Ex- 
aminers were steps of educational progress. The first meeting of this Board 
for the examination of applicants for State certificates is regarded as an auspi* 
cions introduction of this new feature of our school system. 

The returns from county boards of examiners show that the great majority 
have discharged their duties with commendable fidelity. There is evidence of 
great remissness on the part of a few boards. In Union and Jackson counties 
not a single applicant was rejected during the year I The average per cent of 
applicants rejected m the ten lowest counties is three; while in the ten highest 
counties over forty-one per cent of the apj^cants were refused a certificate. 
This reveals a great lack of uniformity in the quahfication required in the dif- 
ferent counties. 

Of the 264 examiners in the State, 118 are teachers; 64 lawyers ; 35 clergy- 
men; 15 farmers, and 10 physicians. 
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The average annual increase in the ralne of the school-houses of Ohio, for 
the past ten years, making due allowance for the incompleteness of former re. 
turns, has been about fifteen per cent This large increase is not due so much 
to an increase in the number of school-houses as to their improved character. 
The improvement in the character of school-grounds and surroundings has not 
kept pace with the increase in the value of school-houses. Greater pains should 
be taken to make school surroundings attractive and pleasant The subject is 
receiving increased attention. ' 

The success of our graded schools has been such as to secure for them a high 
degree of public confidence. They have, indeed, nobly triumphed over all op- 
position, converting their ememies into advocates. Not a city or town in the 
State that has once adopted the graded system, has, so far as my knowledge ex- 
tends, ever gone back to the plan of ungraded schools. This inct is significant 
Graded schools possess the advantages of systematic classification and a proper 
division of labor, thus admitting of improved methods of teaching, well-arranged 
courses of study, and efficient oversight and direction. All experience has 
shown that they are much cheaper than ungraded schools of equal efficiency. 

With a view of supplying the necessary data for comparing the results attained 
in different cities and towns a special table is given compiled firom returns re- 
ceived from most of the graded schools of the State. It presents information of 
great practical value and interest to all teachers and school officers. 

Tables are given presenting an abstract of the returns received from the vari- 
ous Colleges, Female Seminaries and Academies of the State. These statistics 
show that our Female Seminaries and a few first-class Academies are enjoying 
an unusual degree of prosperity. The financial prospects of a majority of the 
Colleges were never so good as now. The increase of endowment funds during 
the past year presents the remarkable aggregate of $230,500 — an increase of 
aver thtrty-8tx per cent, in a single year I Truly, the patriotic devotion of 
these institutions to an imperiled country has been '' twice blessed." It is esti- 
mated that the actual cost of tuition for every student in the regular classes of 
the well-endowed colleges of the State, including interest on invested funds, 
buildings, etc., is, on an average, upwards of $100 a year. The student is re- 
quired to pay only about one-fourth of this sum. 

The remaining topics discussed in the report are as follows : " School Supe^ 
vision" (County); "Normal Schools;" Education of Deaf and Dumb, Blind, 
and Idiotic Youth; " " Industrial College ; " "Truancy and Absenteeism ; " and 
" The Schools and the Nation." 

The characteristic feature of the plan recommended for the organization of the 
Industrial College, is the separation of the work of general and special edaca- 
tion by providing for the latter in a central institution and for the former, with 
such modification as a complete preparation for the special course of instruction 
in the experimental institution may demand, in two or more branch preparatory 
departments ; the whole to form one college under the direction of the same 
board of regents or trustees. It is believed that this plan promises higher suc- 
cess than any other yet proposed. A normal department is urged as a legiti- 
mate, but not as an essential, feature of the institution. 
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HOW TO MAKE TWO MILLIONS WORTH FOUR MILLIONS. 

It is a pretty well-«ettled maxim with the people of the Free States that the 
money invested in the education of the whole people, is wisely expended. It is 
conceded in general, that an educated child is not only more likely to become a 
self-supporting man, but the chances are immeasurably increased that such child 
will become, in some form, a positiye producer to the common advantage of the 



Hence, the State of Ohio pays two millions of dollars annually to teachers for 
wages. Good policy, sound economy, certainly, as far as it goes. But it would 
be better and sounder if it were ten millions instead of two. It would be £ur 
more creditable to the sagacity of our people, and indefinitely more to the speedy 
prosperity of our State, if such premiums and such generous appreciation and 
sympathy were offered to the most enlightened, energetic, devoted teachers of 
surrounding States, as would at once attract them to all our towns, cities and 
rural districts. It would not require many years of such policy to enable the 
State to declare very handsome dividends on the investment Nor would it be 
very long before Ohio would stand first on the roll of the noble States, when 

'' Under the dome of the Union sky/' 

the long list of States should be called in the order of their Importance in wealth, 
power and influence. But this is too much to expect just now. We must be 
thankful for, if not contented with, what we have. If the people are willing now 
to pay only two millions for education, we must try, by good management, to 
make the two millions worth, at least four millions. 

How shall this be done ? 

First, is there a school in the most obscure district in the State that would not 
be better, ten per cent better, if each parent should call once a week at the 
school-room door to inquire afler the progress of his children ? 

Secondly, what school in the State would not be twenty per cent better if each 
school director visited the school often enough to know how many classes there 
were in it, and upon what lessons and chapters such classes were from month to 
month employed ? 

Thirdly, is there any township, city or county, now without intelligent school 
supervision that would not be better, fifty per cent better, with such supervision ? 

Fourthly, are there any accomplished school superintendents in Ohio now vigi- 
lant and watchftil over their trusts, who would not be still ftirther stimulated to 
exertion if each member of their respective Boards of Education should caD 
frequently at the office to learn of the successes and reverses of the several 
schools and teachers ? 

Fifthly, are there any Boards of Education in Ohio, who would not be worth 
fifty per cent more to the public if the people oft»n called upon, each and aU, 
lor ftill and accurate information regarding the schools committed to their care ? 

Briefly then, people of Ohio, if you want the one hundred dollars you pay for 
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anj school term, to go as far^ and he worth as much as two hundred dollars 
expended in the ordinary manner, put with the one hundred your watchM care, 
your active sympathy, your hearty co-operation, and you will have the result If 
you desire to see the ten thousand dollars you pay for the education of the chil- 
dren of your city, during the current year, be worth as much as any previous 
twenty thousand, go with your children, frequently in person, always in sympathy 
and i^irit, to the school-room. Help make your teachers faith^l, your school 
officers faithful, and help to keep them faithful^ by courteously reminding them 
1^ your presence and support, that you expect the best possible equivalent for 
your money and your confidence, that they are capable of rendering. 

And would you see the two millions of tuition money paid by the State, soon 
swelled to four millions without changing the figures on the tax-duplicate, en- 
courage all your neighbors to follow your example, offering to your worthy teach- 
ers your warmest commendation and gratitude, — to the unworthy who undertake 
to «erve you, the clearest intimations that their services are not longer needed. 



COLLEGE LAND GRANT IN CINCINNATI 

The teachers of the Public Schools feeling that they were, as educators, large- 
ly interested in the disposition of this grant, held a meeting on the 28th of Jan- 
uary, in the Hughes High School building, for the discussion of the subject The 
Trustees of the Schools were invited to meet with them, and some of them were 
present The attendance was quite large, and much interest was manifested in 
the discussion. The following resolutions were offered, for the action of the 
meeting, by John Hancock : 

Betolvedf That the fund arising from the grant to the State for Agricultural and Me- 
chanical Education, ought not to be divided, but should be appropriated to sustain one 
institution of learning. 

Retolved, That the Legislature in making a disposition of the grant, is earnestly re- 
quested to keep in view the interests of the Mechanical Arts, instruction in branches 
relating to which we deem to be of as great importance as instmotion in those pertain- 
ing to Agriculture. 

Reaolved, That the special instruction in the proposed institution of learning should 
not exclude the broadest and deepest general culture, but should be founded upon it. 

These resolutions were discussed, with almost perfect unanimity of views, by 
Hessra Crosby, Bickoff and Hancock, and by Rev. Mr. Harrison of the School 
Board and Bev. J. H. Walden. The last named gentleman opposed the first 
resolution. 

At an adjourned meeting at which the mechanics of the city were specially 
invited to attend, the second and third resolutions were adopted and action on 
die first deferred. 

We trust that teachers throughout the State will make known their views on 
this important subject 
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Ohio Ihstitutiov for thv Education or thk Blind.— We learn from the twenty- 
eighth Annaal Report that the whole number of pupils inetructed in this Institution 
doriag the past year, was one hundred and thirty-fire. The general health of the 
homehold was good and the prosperity of the Institution exceeded that of any preTi- 
0Q8 year. The industrial department is reoeiying increased attention from year to year. 

Since the opening of the Institution in 1837, flye hundred pupils hare been instraet- 
ed for periods yarying from a few weeks or months to seren years, or more. The ori- 
ginal term of pupilage was fiye years, but this may be extended by the Trustees to 
seren years. The course of academic instruction is intended to give the pupils a 
thorough acquaintance with the branches regarded as the basis of a good English edu- 
estion ; those who proye competent may also acquire a fair acquaintance with most of 
the higher branches of study. The instruction in music is accompanied with praetloe, 
hoth yocal and instrumental, and special effort is made to fit those who haye ability to 
teach music. 

Of the graduates, three haye been Superintendents of similar Institutions, some 
iwenty-fiye haye been employed as instructors of the Blind, or as teachers of music, 
church organists, etc., and more than seyenty-flve are supporting themselyes at the 
trade of broom-making. 

We regret to add that the work of instruction in the Institution was recently sus- 
pended by seyeral cases of seyere sickness among the pupils. A few deaths occurred, 
bat the disease is now arrested and it is hoped that the prosperity of the school will 
soon be restored. Br. A. D. Lord is the faithAil and efficient superintendent. 

Obirlin Collbob. — The number of different students in attendance upon this Insti- 
tation during the last scholastic year, was 901, as follows : in Theological Department, 
13 ; in College Department, 112 (95 Gentlemen and 17 Ladies); in Scientific Course 28; 
in Preparatory Department, 273 ; in Toung Ladies' Course, 175 ; in Ladies' Prepara- 
toiy, 297 ; Ladies preparing for College, 3 — ^whole number of Gentlemen, 409 ; whole 
number of Ladies, 492. In addition to the aboye courses of study. Teachers' ClassOB 
are formed eyery Fall Term, continuing about six weeks, in which special instruction 
is giyen in the branches pursued in Common Schools, including the best methods of 
teaching the yarious branohes and the general management of schools. This feature 
will explain in part the admitted fact that no other institution in the State sends out 
as many qualified teachers as Oberlin. An inyitation to deliyer a couple of lectures 
before the Teachers' Class organised last Fall, numbering seyeral hundred, afforded us 
the long-coyeted opportunity of yisiting this Institution. We found eyery where the 
evidence of order and system, and eyerywhere were manifest the high motiyes and 
spirit which rule this community of young people. The new Ladies' Hall, in process 
of erection, is a large and elegant edifice. The second term began on the fourth Wed- 
nesday of February, and the college year ends on the fourth Wednesday of August. 

Double Stars. — Brigadier-General J. D. Cox, formerly Superintendent of the War- 
ren Public Schools, has been confirmed Major-General; and Brigadior-General M« D. 
Leggett, Late Superintendent of the Zanesyille Schools, has been confirmed Breyet 
Major-General for gallantry in the capture of Pocotaligo, S. C. General Legget com- 
manded the diyision that did that handsome job on short notice. All honor to the 
schoolmasters in the field ! 

LiBUT.-CoL. T. F. WiLDBS. — ^Wc hayc just had the pleasure of taking our old friend 
by the hand — a hand that has no uncertain connection with a large heart. Col. Wildes 
has good reason to be proud of the fact that he was with the gallant Sheridan in his 
march up the Valley. He is now in command of the 1st Brigade, Ind't. Diyision, 24th 
Corps, Army of the James. His Brigade holds the part of our lines that lies neareet 
to Kiohmond. He thinks something may happen one of these days if not sooner. 
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The Sinaitic Makuscbipt. — In July last, the Secretary of the Russian Legation, at 
Washington, presented Otterbein University, Westerrille, 0., with a copy of the Pvb- 
Uorvm Codex Sinaitieua, in four large folio Yolomes, published at the expenses of Al- 
exander II. The work contains a transcript of an ancient manuscript found by Prof. 
Tiflchendorf in the Convent of St. Catharine at Mt. Sinai. The manuscript was writ- 
ten in the 4th century and is supposed to have been used by St. Jerome. It contuni 
the New Testament complete and portions of the Ancient Scriptures. The Emperor 
sent six copies of the work to this country. Harvard, Tale, and the Smithsonian In- 
stitution were each favored with a copy ; the only copy in the west is, we believe, the 
one at Otterbein University. We recently had the pleasure of examining the work 
and also of looking through this growing Institution. The new building is a fine 
structure and when completed will be one of the best arranged college edifices in the 
State. The University is under the control of the United Brethren and is their lead- 
ing College in the United States. 

Missouri. — The report of the Secretary of State, ex^JjUcio Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools, gives a gloomy view of the condition of education in this now Free State. 
During the years 1861 and 1862, the rebellion utterly broke up the schools in nearly 
every county ] in the year 1863, the school-house doors were only thrown open in parts 
of the State ; and now, in the year 1864, many counties south of the river have few 
schools in operation. But the people are awake to the importance of an efficient school 
system, and the proper steps will at once be taken to place the schools on a broad and 
sure basis. The Secretary urges the necessity of general education, including the edn- 
cation of the emancipated classes, and urges the importance of reviving the office of 
Superintendent of Common Schools and County School Commissioners. Governor 
Fletcher, in his inaugural message, urges the importance of a State School Superin- 
tendent, and recommends such legislation as will make the school system of the State 
effioient and prosperous. Free Schools vnd Free Labor will soon make Missouri the 
first of the trans -Mississippi States. 

OuB Hbboes. — There are several scores of boys in the Army in whom we feel a 
special interest. They are our former scholars. Two of these dropped into our office 
a few days since wondering if we would recognise them in their well-worn Blue. They 
had been through eleven hoMlea and were ready for another brush when General Sheri- 
dan should give the word. The names of our heroes were Corporals James KEHOsand 
John Mobbis, of Battery L, Ist Ohio Artillery. 

Boston Public Libbary. — The Boston Public Library numbers 112,934 volumes, 
and 31,800 pamphlets. Its accessions last year were 6,226 books, 2,939 pamphlets, 
367 maps and charts, 887 separate papers, 29 engravings, and a lithographic stone, 
containing designs relating to the life of Franklin. 

Lawbence Scientific School. — The late Abbott Lawrence gave $100,000 to the Sci- 
entific School of Harvard College, and his son, Mr. James Lawrence, on the 1st of 
January, 1865, added $52,500 — twenty-five hundred to be expended at and in the 
equipment of the laboratory, and the balance to endow equally the clerical and the 
engineering departments. 

Cincinnati School Libbart. — The circulation of books in the month of January 
reached 8,003 volumes, and according to the method of classification exhibits an in- 
crease in number and a better order of books than usual, viz : History 836 volnmes; 
biography, 657; poetry, 502; scientific, 605; travels, 809; tales and novels, 1,179; 
miscellaneous, 3,518. Total, 8,106. New readers registered, 106. Total number, 14,205. 
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j The New iLLrsTBATisD Edition op Webster's Dictionary. — Thia leemiogly dry 

I and certainly ponderous book has its pecaliar charms. Here is collected and tersely 

get down, a vast quantity of various and useful knowledge, such as is indispensable 
to educated men and women. Here are an hundred and fourteen thousand words, de- 

' fined with a clearness, fullness, precision and wealth of illustration, that denotes the 

f lonndest scholarship, and the most entire fidelity to laborious details. 

\ Altogether the work is a marvelous specimen of learning, taste, and thorough labor. 

\ We praise it heartily, because we believe it deserves the heartiest praise. — New York 

I Albion. 

January Prize. — We notice by the February number that our fellow- townsman, Mr. 
Samuel Bartley, takes the prize offered for the largest list of subscribers previous to 
Feb. 1st He sent thirty-six. This speaks well, not only for Mr. Bartley as aA as- 
ndaous laborer in the cause of education, but for the future educational interests of 
Pike county, for we feel wherever the Mimthly is taken a new impetus will be awakened 
in educational interests. — Bepubhoan. 

Edward Everett. — In the death of this distinguished man, education has lost one 
of its brightest lights and strongest friends. For several- years he was connected with 
Harvard College as Professor of Greek, and afterwards as its President. While Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, he was instrumental in the organization of the State Board of 
[ Kdncation, and the founding of the Normal Schools. His lectures on Education are 
I among his most finished productions, and attest his interest in the cause of public in- 
straction. The schools of Boston closed on the day of his funeral. 

Miss Martinbau on Murray. — Lindley Murray was an American j he came to Eng- 
land in middle life, and remained solely for the sake of the mildness of our climate, 
which was rendered necessary to him by the loss of health. Under a condition of 
nmscnlar weakness which prevented his walking for the rest of his days, he contentedly 
gave up the usual objects and amusements of life, and humbly devoted himself to be 
as asef\[il as he could from his invalid chair. His school-books spread by tens of thou- 
sands over both his native and his adopted country, and the proceeds might have made 
him very rich. But he thought he had enough already for his simple tastes and mod- 
erate desires, and he gave away to those who were in need the entire profits of his 
works. Thus, much as we have learned from his books, we may learn something bet- 
ter from his life. — History of the Peace. 

Well Said. — Wendell Phillips in a recent lecture at Cooper's Institute, New York, 
said : " When the Court of St. James looks down into the poor man's cradle, it in- 
terferes in his behalf, if it interferes at all, from a motive of Christian principles. But 
when Wall street and State street and Chestnut street look down into the poor man's 
cradle, they remember that that tiny hand holds a ballot ; they remember that, unless 
it shall be taught to wield its power with judgment, the nation will feel it in the Aiture 
to its cost. And the wealth, the strength, the education of thirty millions of people 
are mortgaged to cover that cradle with the choicest influence of civilization." 

JosiAH Rider, Esq., Author of Rider's System of Penmanship, has been engaged as 
a permanent teacher in Gregory & Mumford's National Business College, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

George P. Marsh, American Minister at Turin, has presented to the United States 
Sanitary Commission, through Mr. John Sherwood, the copyright of his late valuable 
work, entitled '' Man and Nature.'' 
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Thi Axkrican Uviok Spxakzr : Oontaining Standard and Reo«nt Selections in Prose 
and Poetry for Recitation and Declamation in Schools, Academies and Colleges. 
With Introductoiy Remarks on Elocation, and Explanatory Notes. By John D. 
Philbrick, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Boston. Boston : Taggard k 
Thompson. 1866. 

We are much pleased with this yolume, and regard it as one of the most yaluable 
Speakers published. The introdactory remarks on elocution are clear and explicit,.and 
will be found of i^eat yalue to both teacher and pupils. The selections have been 
made with good judgment and taste, embracing the most yigorous and polished pro- 
ductions of standard English and American orators and writers, while ample space is 
giyen to the eloquence which our present struggle for liberty and national existence 
has inspired. Mr. Philbrick has done much to aid the important study of declama- 
tion in the preparation of this work, and we trust it may be widely used. The me- 
chanical execution of the book is superior to most text-books, and worthy of the mat- 
ter contained in it. 

JzNKiNS' YcsT-PooKBT LEXICON : An English Dictionary of all except Familiar 
Words ; including the Principal Scientific and Technical Terms, etc. Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott k Co. 1865. 

Most pocket-dictionaries are of doubtful utility, since they contain very few of the 
words any one neecls to look in a dictionary for. In the preparation of this little work, 
the author has omitted familiar words and inserted those not in common use. The 
work has passed through numerous editions and is in its present shape much improved. 
To those who would like to carry in their vest-pocket, a miniature dictionary to refer 
to without constant disappointment, we commend this work. It is muUum inparvo, 

Pinneq's Guide to Composition, Designed to Simplify the Art of Writing Compo- 
sitions, pp. 160. Published by Sargent, Wilson & Hinkle, Cincinnati. 

We are highly pleased with the thoroughly practical nature of this book. It fulfills 
all thVt it promises to do. Beginning with the simplest details essential to be known 
by the young learner, it leads him, by well graduated exercises to the art of writing 
original compositions or themes. Disappointed, as we must confess ourselves to be, in 
all the American grammars that we have yet seen, (Pinneo's own not excepted) we hold 
it one of the great recommendations of this book that it is untainted by any false 
grammatical theory, and the keenest reformer or heretic in grammar can use it with 
a clear conscience. When the book reaches, as it well deserves, a second edition, we 
would recommend, among other additional exercises, the introduction of a short see- 
tion intended by practical exercises to teach the learner the structure of the English 
verse ; not, of course, with the insane expectation of making a poet of him, but simply 
to train his ear to a juster appreciation and keener sense of poetical rhythm. S. 

Pebce'8 Magnetic Globes. — We always take great pleasure in examining new school 
apparatus, and when we find that which has real merit as an aid to school instruction, 
we take equal pleasure in saying so. Mr. Perce's Magnetic Globe, fully described in 
our advertising pages, is such an invention. By its aid the teacher can very clearly 
illustrate a number of important and interesting geographical problems, including the 
earth's diurnal motion, the change of the seasons, the attraction of the earth, etc. In 
addition to its magnetic properties, the Globe possesieB the advantages of other good 
globes— reliability and'distinotness of outline. 
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■■.™ — 

TALKS AFTER WORKING HOURS.— L 

V BY AIT BX-MECHANIC. 

My school days were over — my apprenticeship finished. I was 
ft journeyman. Thanks to some unseen but not unfelt guardian 
power, — not to my ill-informed but well-meaning friends — those 
school days were neither few nor misemployed. Thanks to an ex- 
acting but just and conscientious master, my apprenticeship was 
passed, my trade learned, under the direction of thorough, edu- 
cated workmen, who taught me how to use my head as well as my 
hands. I had traveled but little, and then more to study new pro- 
cesses than for novelty or gain. For three years I had labored in 
a manufactory of agricultural implements, which gave employ- 
ment to nearly three hundred men. Philip Carson was one of 
them. He was my playmate when a boy — -jwas a journeyman 
when I took out my indentures, though my junior in years — and, 
withal, was an excellent workman. We boarded at the same house 
and occupied adjoining rooms. Thrown among strangers we re- 
vived the intimacy of former years, and though he was thought- 
less and improvident, there were so many good traits in his char- 
acter, so much to love and respect in his kindly sympathy and 
open-handed generosity, that I was proud of his friendship. Our 
" Talks after Working Hours '^ took a wide range. Those upon 
7 
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educational topics I reproduce for the " Monthly." I am now 
something elsey not something more, than a mechanic. What that 
" something else " is, gue88. 

Carson — ^Why is it, Leslie, that our employer treats you with 
so much partiality ? He rarely speaks to me, seemingly consid- 
ering my opinion not worth a straw, while he consults you almost 
daily. I am kept at the same kind of work all the time, while 
you are frequeiitly sent away to purchase machinery or to trans- 
act such basiness for the concern as cannot be entrusted to mere 
business agents. You take a half- holiday whenever you please, 
and nothing is said or done about it. Just as good workmen as 
you are discharged if they are absent a single hour without a 
proper excuse. 

Myself — There is nothing mysterious about that. You, in 
common with most of the other workmen, are a mere hand me- 
chanic. You understand but few of the principles which underlie 
the theoretical portion of your trade. For want of mental train- 
ing and discipline you find great difficulty in applying even these 
few. You are kind, affectionate, temperate, moral, but you are 
not a master mechanic, neither can you be one with your present 
culture. You remember that machine which was brought to our 
shop to be repaired, a few weeks since — and how neither you, nor 
Smith, nor Jones, could do anything with it. 

— How could we repair such an intricate piece of work as that 
without being shown how ? We had never seen it before. After 
you had explained its construction and made that model, we re- 
paired it, you know — and the work was well done, was it not? 

M — Certainly, but no better than a thousand others could have 
done it. You seem to forget, however, that I had never' seen or 
heard of that machine before it was brought to the shop. When 
you had all failed and the foreman given it up in despair, £ was 
requested to examine, and, if possible, ascertain what was wrong 
about it. Instead of making a series of fruitless experiments, as 
you had done, I first found out what principles were involved in 
its construction, what forces were utilized, and what results might 
be expected to follow their employment and application. I soon 
found that an important attachment to transfer motion was want- 
ing. It l^d been lost or mislaid. I substituted an invention of 
my own for this missing attachment^ which I have since learned is 
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an improvement on the original one. I do not wish to boast — ^you 
know I am not an egotist — ^but the truth is there is no one but 
myself, in our concern, who can do that. Now, it is my ability to 
do what no one else can that secures to me the respect and confi- 
dence of our employer. Your place can be filled any day : mine 
cannot. My Aead-work ia more valuable to our employer than 
your Aanc?-work. I am a better judge of machinery than he, and 
he knows it. Hence it is self-interest, not partiality, that sends 
me away to make necessary purchases; — and because he has al- 
ways found my judgment sound and practical, he invariably con- 
sults me when any improvement in the arrangement of the shops 
or in the articles we manufacture is contemplated. A lawyer is 
paid for a legal opinion — a doctor for medical advice — why should 
I not be paid for an intelligent opinion on a question in Theoreti- 
cal and Practical Mechanics ? The opportunities aflForded me of 
visiting other shops and learning what other thinking mechanics 
are doing; the occasional half-holidays, which I spend in my room 
systematizing the scraps of kn9wledge I have picked up here and 
there ; the respect and confidence with which I am treated ; the 
certainty of constant, remunerative employment, are my compen- 
sation for this head-work — and these intangible fees are fast form- 
ing a capital of which I may some day make a profitable invest- 
ment. 

C — If you were not my old playmate, and such a stickler for 
the rights of working men, I should be angry with you — for one 
would conclude, from your talk, that you held mechanics in con- 
tempt. Not one in a thousand comes anywhere near your ideal 
of a mechanic. I am as intelligent as the average, yet I left 
school as soon as I had ciphered through the rule of three. Every- 
body said I knew enough for one who was to be apprenticed to 
learn a trade. I now wish I understood Arithmetic better than I 
do, for I am often puzzled and sometimes make mortifying mis- 
takes in numerical calculations. My memory is so poor I cannot 
reeollect the rules when I most need them. But while t know too 
little yon have squandered much valuable time in studying branches 
of no practical use whatever to any one, much less to one who 
earns his bread by hard work. 
M — ^To what branches do you allude ? n 

L — ^To Algebra^ for instance, and the rest of the higher mathe* 
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matics, in which you are said to be a proficient. You hare spent 
months, perhaps years, in studying them, but do you ever apply 
them to uses ? I wish I knew something about Natural Philoso- 
phy and Chemistry, for they are practical sciences — ^but why 
bother myself about Geology and Botany as you do ? The care 
you take of that collection of stones and those books full of dried 
leaves and flowers is really laughable. I came into your room, 
the other erening, and found you reading a Greek tragedy in the 
original. You said you were amusing yourself. Only think — a 
mechanic reading Greek tragedies in the original for amusement ! 
I thought at the time it was the best joke I ever heard you per- 
petrate. 

M — The day is past for shallow sophistry and silly ridicule to 
influence me. If they could override my better judgment I should 
have thrown my books away and commenced playing billiards and 
euchre, long ago. My associates used precisely such reasoning as 
yours to deter me from going to the academy after '^ graduating'^ 
at the district school. I cannot say why I disregarded their ad- 
vice, for I had nothing save a vague impression that " Knowledge 
is Power," and an occasional word of encouragement from those 
whom I knew to be men of intelligence to urge me on. A few 
months study of those terrible, useless " higher branches " con- 
firmed my wavering resolution. I discovered that though I could 
repeat, verbatim^ all the rules, and perform mechanically all the 
examples in my Arithmetic, I knew comparatively nothing of the 
science of numbers. In Algebra I found the general truths of 
which arithmetical rules are the enunciation. Every good arith- 
metician, especially one who can demonstrate the rules he applies, 
is an algebraist. Since mastering that science I have ceased bur- 
thening my memory with rules, but I treasure up, as a miser 
hoards •liis gold, the formulas of which rules are the arithmetical 
expression. I am thus enabled to make my own rules whenever I 
want them. You ask whether I make any practical use of Alge- 
bra. Of course I do, every day of my life : directly in develop- 
ing formulas by which numerical calculations can be materially 
ehortened — indirectly^ by using the power of concentrating my 
thoughts upon any given subject acquired while studying it, and 
which I cfuld have acquired in no other manner. 

(C — ^Yott differ frxun all others with wh<mi I haye conversed about 
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the higher mathematics — ^for they have uniformly assared me that 
ikey neyer use their knowledge, and wish the time spent in obtain- 
ing it had been employed in some other manner. 

M — ^Not one in ten of those who study the higher mathematics 
ever thoroughly comprehend them. Failing to grasp the central 
truths they never see their practical bearing. They consequently 
denounce as useless what they do not understand. I have studied 
these fault-finders somewhat, and taken some pains to gauge the 
capacity and acquirements of the most blatant. I have found no 
thorough scholars or logical reasoners among them. They are in- 
variably superficial — their knowledge of books being confined to 
title pages ; of science to a few disconnected facts. They are 
" blind leaders of the blind." Unfortunately, the crowd which 
follows them is a large one. Men, as a general rule, dislike hard 
mental labor. They invent dodge upon dodge to avoid it. When 
thfir consciences upbraid for opportunities misimproved they are 
ever ready to seize upon and magnify anything which can be dis- 
torted into an apology for intellectual laziness. Hence the many 
willing listeners to these declaimers against high mental culture 
for working men. Instances have occurred of men rising to emi- 
nence without the advantages of school education — ^but they con- 
stitute the exception, not the rule. In all cases which have come 
under my notice success has followed self-discipline — so near akin 
to school training that I failed to find the difference. 

L — Then why attend school or study the sciences if the disci- 
pline of which you speak can be acquired by other means ? 

M — That millions fail to acquire it without school advantages 
is a sufficient answer to that question. That millions more attach 
no value to it, or are ignorant of its character and value, is a poor 
compliment to the spirit and intelligence of the nineteenth centu- 
ry. You, I perceive, are in search of some " royal road " to 
success. You will never find it so long as you attach so much 
importance to what is miscalled practical knowledge. The '^ royal 
rotid " is paved with discipline. Facts, the elements of knowl- 
edge, are mere rubbish, of themselves. It is scientific arrange- 
ment which gives them a value, and it takes a clear, well- trained 
head to arrange them scientifically. Suppose you did know '^ some->. 
thing" about Natural Philosophy and Chemistry. Disconnected, 
from a knowledge of other sciences that knowledge "would be com^ 
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paratiyely yaiaeless. You could not solve the higher, and beeaiue 
higher^ more practical problems of the former without the assist- 
ance of the higher mathematics, of which you say you are entire- 
ly ignorant — and you could not understand the most beautiful as 
well as most practical portions of the latter without previously 
studying other branches which your theory discards as useless. 

C— Tou deny, then, that facts have any value, as such, and 
claim that all study should be disciplinary ? 

M — AU true study must be disciplinary. The accumulation of 
facts is not necessarily study. The labor of classifying them, 
however, small thx>ugh it may be, ii studyy and it is a disciplinary 
process. There are mental dyspeptics, however, who accumulate 
facts without attempting to classify them. Their minds are a 
nebulous muddle of undigested intellectual pabulum, mainly value- 
less to their possessors, like the ever-accumulating rubbish which 
lumbers up the garret of a house long inhabited by the same fami- 
ly. The manner in which facts are acquired and stored away in 
the memory, the ^^ order of precedence in their coming " as some 
one quaintly expresses it, has as much, perhaps more, to do with 
a true understanding of their import, as the closest scrutiny of the 
facts themselves. Hence I conclude that the mere possession of 
the elements of knowledge does not constitute wisdom. A wise 
man must know not only the facts but their subordination and the 
relations existing between them — ^be able to estimate their com- 
parative value, and from their aggregation deduce the principles 
of which they are the outgrowth. This being true, it follows that 
those branches of study which call into active exercise those facul- 
ties of the mind most essential for correct thinking, are most val- 
^uable as educational means — ^I mean the education of the intellect 
When once trained to work aright the mind will seek for and ob- 
tain whatever facts may be needed, and discard what may for the 
time being be worthless. The workshop of the intellect is thus 
kept clear of all useless material, and the workman is not obliged 
to grope among the odds and ends of extraneous matters in search 
of what he needs for present use. Moreover — ^but Uiere the bell 
of your fire company is ringing. We will finish this talk some 
other evening. 
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AN OBJECT LESSON ON CLOUDS. 

BY A CINCINNATI LADY TEACHER. 

Innate lore of nature exists in every heart ; in many perhaps it 
is dormant, from disuse, nevertheless, it still exists. 

Novr, the teacher that has the skill to awaken in her pupils this 
love of nature, can, even by a few simplified object lessons, pre- 
sent to their minds a theme for contemplation ever increasing in 
interest and beauty. 

This thought has induced* me to select my lessons principally 
from nature. The following, which is a specimen, is similar to 
one given a short time since. 

The clouds are collections of moisture in the air, drawn into 
it by the heated rays of the sun, just as the heat of the fire draws 
the water, in a state of steam, from your mother's tea-kettle. In 
the formation of the clouds, (a subject much less difficult to un- 
derstand than the formation of the tenses, over which you hav« 
labored so much the past week,) every little brook, as well as the 
boundless ocean, contributes its share. When you look upon the 
clouds they present, seemingly, an endless variety, yet they can 
be separated into four distinct classes. That cloud you see from 
the window, which looks like a pile of snow, is one kind. It is 
called Cumulus, which means pile, and you have learned from your 
grammars that Latin neuns ending in its form their plurals by 
changing the us into z, so that when we speak of more than one, ' 
we say Cumuli. 

There is a little cloud very high in the air, which looks like the 
snowy wing of a bird, or the delicate fleece of a little lamb : thJBi.t 
is another kind, called a Cirrus cloud, which means curl, and the 
plural you know is Cirri. After school is dismissed observe the 
clouds once more and note how changed their aspect. When the 
sun goes down, a great quantity of heat is abstracted from the air, 
causing the clouds to become heavier, just as a vessel of steam 
turns to water when cold water is thrown on the outside, conse- 
quently they descend and lengthen out all along the horizon. If 
any lingering ray of sunlight now falls upon them, it is reflected 
and they present a most beautiful picture, the lower edge of which 
seems fringed with gold. A cloud of this kind is termed a Stra- 
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turn, the plural of which is Strata, signifying layers. Vesicles of 
moisture suspended in the air, become more and more condensed 
by the mingling together^ of warm and cold currents of air, and 
thus form a dark cloud called Nimbus, which is the Latin for rain. 
When the Nimbi brush against each other and overspread the sky, 
increasing in density, they gradually sink lower and lower until 
unable longer to retain their moisture, it is deposited in showers 
of rain, just as we squeeze water from a wet sponge by pressing 
it with the hand. Now all the fancy shapes and all the infinite 
variations of size and form assumed by the clouds, is due to the 
existence of these four classes, or the uniting of several of them 
in one. 

When several kinds unite in one, they assume a compound name 
with which it is not necessary to burden you. 

If the drops of rain fall from a cloud in the higher regions of 
the atmosphere, where it is very cold, they sometimes freeze sud- 
denly in falling and thus descend to the earth in the form of hail. 

If the mqist vapor freezes before wholly turned into water, it 
becomes crystals of snow. If you catch the flake as it descends, 
upon your sleeve, and let it slowly dissolve, you can see the shape 
of the crystals very plainly. The star shape is the most common, 
although we seldom find the same shaped crystals in two succeed- 
ing snow storms. 

I suppose, like most children, you think the clouds are as high 
as the sky. Now, in reality, they range from a half to five miles 
in hight, the Cirri being the lightest are, of course, the highest. 
"Perhaps your kites have sometimes reached the edges of the low- 
est clouds. From your geographies you have learned that clouds 
continually surround the tops of lofty mountains. This is owing 
to the heat being abstracted from the air as it creeps up the cool 
sides of the mountains, and very often all the moisture is con- 
densed into clouds before it reaches the top, therefore the peak is 
cloudless. 

Some years ago a Mexican lady visited my home, who said she 
had often looked down from her ^wn window upon the clouds and 
the lightning far beneath, whilst her own little bamboo hut was 
bathed in sunlight. 

Let me now for a moment direct your attention to the color of 
the clouds. 
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In our preceding lesson on color, yon remember, I told yon that 
red was complementary to green, and white complementary to all 
colors. Hence it is, in complement to the beautiful green of na- 
ture, we find most of the flowers either red or white. Now you 
can trace this same harmony of coloring in the clouds of the sky. 
At mid-day the large snowy Cumuli and the white fleecy Cirri 
contrast beautifully with the clear blue of the heavens. Whilst at 
ranset they often assume an orange tinge in still more striking 
complement to the deep blue-black ground of the sky. Just be- 
fore the close or the dawn, the clouds generally reflect a rosy hue ; 
this is owing to the red rays of light (which are the strongest,) 
being unable to penetrate the thin film of moisture collected near 
the horizon. Being thus turned out of a straight line they scat- 
ter their rose tints over all the surrounding clouds, presenting to 
the eye a picture of surpassing beauty. Scholars, perhaps you 
will regard, with more pleasure and interest, this beautiful phe- 
nomenon, the formation of the clouds, when you reflect that in 
some countries, as in Egypt, it is never witnessed, because all the 
water is abstracted from the aiiAefore it reaches those districts. 

And now, in dismissing you, let me say, I hope you will learn 
to love the book of nature, a study which can awaken none but 
pare thoughts, and pure thoughts are angel visitants. Be they 
the inmates of your guileless hearts, and by their gentle touch 
open the portals that lead to eternal bliss. 



AGRICULTURAL COLONY OF METTRAY. 

4 BY T. B. SULIOT. 

No. II. 

To this cultivation of the home feelings and afiiections, the Di- 
rectors of Mettray mainly attribute their success, and they regret 
that this principle should have been so much lost sight of in simi- 
lar institutions. Large barrack-like buildings have been erected 
and crowded with inmates, instead of distributing them over small, 
separate dwellings. 
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That system of family training begins as early as practicable, 
eyen before the arrival of the child at the colony, and continaei 
long after his departure. No circumstance is neglected which 
tends to. produce a i^holesome influence on the minds and hearty 
of the boys, since there can be nothing indifferent in matters af- 
fecting human improvement and happiness. Hence, aware of the 
power of a first impression, one of the Directors goes himself to 
bring the children from the prisons in which they are confined. A 
few days' traveling, they think, shows the real character better 
than months spent in the usual intercourse of common life. Dur- 
ing the journey the Director converses familiarly with them and 
allows them full liberty to chat with one another. Thus he gets 
an insight into their character ; he ascertains those instincts of i 
sobriety or intemperance, of tidiness or slovenliness, of dull- \ 
ness or vivacity, as Uiey naturally reveal themselves through the t 
familiarity to which traveling together gives rise. When thej ^ 
reach the colony, ikej are distributed over the various families, so 
that whatever baleful influence they might exercise may be less- | 
ened, and, on the other hand, tha% by the example and good ad- 
vice of their new comrades, they may be better prepared to sub- 
mit to the discipline and teaching of their chiefs. When their 
time is out, care is taken to find for them country situations where 
they shall not be exposed to undue temptation. There, the pa- < 
ternal eyes of the Directors still watch over them, reports of their 
conduct are regularly transmitted to the colony and there read to 
their former companions who are thus impressed with the desire 
that their own names also may, one day, be read with approbation 
and that their conduct abroad may reflect credit on themselves and 
on the colony. 

In short, the difficult, but all -important object seems to have 
been attained of placing, as it were, the credit of the colony un- 
der the care and guardianship of all ; so that each feels himself 
in honor bound not to do anything that would reflect disgrace on 
his comrades as well as on himself. Let those then who have long 
mourned oyer the little real good effected on the constantly in- 
creasing criminal population of our large cities by all the penal 
appliances provided by law (hanging included) ; who know that 
prisons are but nurseries of vice, or, at best, have only the nega- 
tive merit of not making the inmates more hardened and reckless 
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than when thej entered those dismal abodes, — ^let such rejoice to 
learn that in France, Holland and elsewhere, b j the natural and 
irresistible influence of judicious kindness, combined with mental 
and moral culture, with healthy and invigorating labor on a farm ; 
iriAont coercive means, with no unreasonable outlay of money, 
the grand experiment has been successfully tried of healing that 
moral leprosy, those social sores which disgrace our boasted civili* 
zation, and of transforming into useful and deservedly respected 
members of society those who, if left to the tender mercies of the 
law, must have become the shame, the dread and the scourge of 
the community. 

With no unreasonable outlay of money, did I say ; but I might 
have added — with an ultimate saving. For, it has been proved by 
statistical calculations that the average expense brought upon a 
eenntry by the commitment, recommitment, prosecution, etc., of a 
given number of juvenile delinquents, exceeds that of educating 
and reforming the same number in a properly directed asylum ; 
and this, without taking into the account the amount of their dep- 
redations on the public, when at large. All which expensed go on 
increasing as the criminal increases in years, daring and power for 
evil, until his earthly career is cut short by that grim functionary 
whom a French writer, with bitter irony, calls " the great pivot of 
Bocietj " — the hangman ! 

But were it even otherwise, is the paltry question of expense to 
be put, by a generous and wealthy nation, in competition with the 
blessed chance of rescuing eighty-two per cent, of the young criminals 
(the proportion at Mettray,) from a life of crime and misery and 
restoring them to virtue and happiness ? 



We know, when we work upon materials immortal and imperishable, that they 
will bear the impress which we place upon them through endless ages to come. 
If we work upon marble, it will perish; if we work upon brass, time will efface 
it If we rear temples, they will crumble to the dust. But if we work on men's 
immortal minds, if we imbue them with high principles, with the just fear of 
God and of their fellow-men, we ingrave on those tablets something which no 
time can efface, but which will brighten and brighten lo all eternity. — Daniel 
Webster, 
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HOW SHALL WE TEACH GEOGRAPHY? 

[The great length of this article compels us to omit a few paragraphs and oondenM 
others. The name of the writer is unknown to us, but the yiews presented are eri- 
dently those held by Professor Arnold Qutot. The article merits a careful reading.] 

It will probably not be questioned that the best possible method of stadj in 
any subject is that which, while it shall give the clearest and most perfect knowl- 
edge ot the subject itself, shall, at the same time, furnish the best facilities for 
the complete and symmetrical development of the mind. 

In order to determine such a method it is necessary to inquire: First, what ifl 
the law of the mind's development ? Second, what is the nature of the subject 
to be presented, and what is the general plan of treatment growing out of 
its nature, and therefore inviolable ? Third, by what special methods can this 
general plan be adapted to the needs of the mind in the several stages of its 
development? 

[The law of the mind's deyelopment is held by the writer to be the snocessive un- 
folding of the mental faculties at different periods ; that they come into actiyity not 
simultaneously, but suocessiyely, the full action of each subsequent class requiring th« 
preyious development and activity of the preceding. The earliest to attain fall activi- 
ty are the perceptive faculties, and simultaneously with these, the conceptive power by 
means of which the mind grasps and retains impressions. Next to become active is 
the analytic power which separates the general conception into its elements and ac- 
quires ideas apart from the exercise of perception. Lastly the reasoning power is de- 
veloped and a knowledge of general principles and laws obtained. Although the facol- 
ties of the mind act in conjunction, there are three successive stages of the mind's de- 
velopment, each characteriKod by the predominant activity of certain powers. The 
writer adds :] 

If, therefore, any method of study is to contribute to the mind's development, 
it must furnish the appropriate degree of exercise for all these powers, in the 
order of their successive awakening; and we must distinguish, with Professor 
Guyot, three natural phases, — the perceptive, the analytic, and the synthetic,— 
through which the learner in Geography, as, indeed, in every branch of scieocei 
must pass before he can obtain a perfect knowledge of the subject of his study. 

We may premise, then, as a general principle growing out of the laws of the 
mind and therefore governing the presentation of all subjects whatever, that 
the portion of the subject which addresses itself mainly to the powers of percep- 
tion, and only gives the simplest possible exercise to the powers of the under- 
standing or reasoning powers, is the only one proper to be presented to the very 
young pupiL Tbis is the perceptive phase of his study. It must follow that 
if a subject present no opportunity for such a phase, it is not an appropriate one 
for the study of the very young. 

Ailerward is needed a more minute and detailed investigation which will de- 
cidedly tax the earlier powers of the understanding, and which will give to the 
anaXytic phase its special character. 

Lastly, the reasoning powers are mainly addressed ; for the facts or phenome- 
na with which the student deals, must be viei^ed in their mutual relation anil 
combined action. This is the synthetic phase. 

Subjects which do not present material for these phases can be profitably stnd- 
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ied only in particular stages of the mind's growth, while those in which all are 
foand, furnish saitahle food for it at every step of its onward progress 

[Id disousaing the second part of the problem, yiz : the nature of the subjeot and 
the plan of treatment growing oat of that nature, the writer holds that the earth is an 
organized whole and mast be studied as such. There must first be a general view of 
Uie whole and a study of the arrangement, and size of the parts. Next each part must 
be the subject of special, detailed study, together with the phenomena of life associ- 
ated with it. Lastly, the parts must be studied in combination to ascertain their in- 
ftienoe upon each oUier and to arriye at a knowledge of the laws which goTem the 
earth's wonderful mechanism. He adds :] 

In the first, we find the perceptive phase of the study, since by the use of the 
globe, of accurate physical maps^ and of good illustrations, it can be pre- 
sented almost wholly to the perceptive faculties. The second is the analytic, 
and the third the synthetic phase. 

What subject so rich in material for the growth of the mind I What other 
science furnishes appropriate food,, alike to the sunny-haired child of ten sum- 
mers, and to the grave philosopher, whose . head droops with the accumulated 
knowledge of " three score years and ten ! " 

In considering the special methods to be used, we shall confine our attention 
to the first, or perceptive phase, since the right stand-point being taken and the 
right direction given to study, if the final end to be attained be kept in view, 
there can hardly be, in the subsequent investigation of the subject, any serious 
departure from the correct course. 

It must be borne in mind that we have here to confine ourselves mainly to 
what the child can, with proper representations, discover for himself So long 
as this idea is adhered to, we are in no danger of giving him what is beyond his 
comprehension. The only caution needed will be, not to go so much into detail 
as to diminish the prominence of the great characteristic features of the object 
studied. These must always be kept perfectly distinct 

Whatever appeals are made to the understanding must be exceedingly simple, 
the reasoning always being based on phenomena which the child has actually 
observed, and there must not be too many steps, or successive conclusions, be- 
tween the premises and the final one. 

We must be careful, also, to see that, whether in the study of the whole globe 
or the general view of the individual continents, due prominence is given to such 
of the points considered, as are characteristic, and become, therefore, the cause 
of unportant conditions or phenomena to be afterward studied. 

Keeping in mind the nature of the superstructure to be erected, we must so 
lay the foundation that each successive portion as it rises shall find its support 
aheady prepared ; and when, at length, the great vault shall be spread, every 
pier, every pedestal, every column, and every arch, shall be found in its proper 
position, bearing its appointed share of weight, having its own appropriate deco- 
rations and receiving its just meed of honor. 

We must first fix the child's attention on the form of the earth, and the distri- 
bution of the land-masses and oceans. In this, the globe is the subject of ex- 
amination, the child being told, that, so far as our knowledge extends, it is an 
accurate representation of the earth. Henceforth it is to him as though he 
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were examining the earth itaelf, and he proceeds to the pleasing task of inter- 
rogating it, nntil he has acquired whatever it is able to teach him of itself. 

After having noticed and described its form, his attention is to bo directed to 
the position of the lands, they being the fixed body aronnd which the mobile po^ 
tions arrange themselves. He is to notice the arrangement of the lands in two 
worlds, of unequal size, on opposite sides of the globe, the compact body of the 
Old World, and the elongated form of the New, — the massing of all the lands 
toward ^e North, and their divergence toward the South in three different bands, 
— and the consequent converse position and arrangement of the oceans. This 
is not to be merely a casual notice. The most careful attention is to be given to 
all these points, because on these forms and arrangements of the land-masses de- 
pend those great climatic phenomena which determine the condition of life on 
the several continents, and which will, in subsequent study, demand bis investi- 
gation. We thus furnish him the cornerstone for the temple he is beginning to 
rear. As these several facts are discovered by the pupil he must invariably be 
required to state them clearly, in his own language, the teacher only correcting 
such grammatical errors as he may commit, or supplying such new terms as wiD 
enable bim to express his idea in a more clear and concise manner. 

He next proceeds to notice the breaking, by the sea, of the three bands in 
which the lands are dispersed toward the South, and the consequent formation 
of l^ix great masses, which he is told are called continents; — the smaller bodies, 
here and there, called islands, — the parts of the continents nearly cut off from 
the main body, called peninsulas, — the three great divisions of the sea lying in 
basins among the continents, called oceans, etc. 

This is to be continued until the pupil has discovered, and is able to describe 
the different divisions of land and water which appear on the globe, and, where- 
ever it was possible, has found their counterpart in nature. Thus by the intelli- 
gent use of his own eyes, that part of Geography which is usually committed to 
memory from his text-book, often amid sobs and tears, and which is almost im- 
mediately forgotten because, to him, unmeaning, has become an imperishable 
part of his mind ; and the descriptions, instead of being merely a burden to the 
memory, have been the means of enlarging his power of expressing ideas, and 
therefore of receiving them fi-om others. 

He is now ready to begin his study of the general conformation of the conti- 
nents. In order to do this he needs the intelligent use of certain terms to ex- 
press differences in the land-surface of the continents, and in the forms of their 
internal waters; as mountain-range, plateau, plain, river, lake, etc. 

Ideas of these are to be obtained by him by an examination of the natnral 
object, if within reach ; or, if not accessible to him, good pictures of these sev- 
eral forms will suffice, and from them he will form his own definitions. 

In entering upon the study of the continents it will be necessary to transfer 
the pupil firom the globe to the phyncal map. He has but to be made acquaint- 
ed with the conventional methods of representing the different varieties of land- 
surface, and internal waters, which he has been studying, and he is ready to con- 
duct his own study of the continent just as he previously did that of the globe. 

As many different points will now require notice, it is indispensable .that we 
i^ndeavor to ascertain the logical order in which to present them, that is, the (V- 
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der of their Bucceesire dependence. To do this let ns select any single point, as 
that of climate, and inquire by what is it inflaenced, and what does it control. 

The most general influence bearing upon the climate of a continent is the po- 
sition of the latter on the globe, by which it is exposed to the more or less direct 
rays of the sun. Next is its contour, — determining the position in which the sea 
winds strike it, — and the position of its great lines of elevation, whether so as 
freely to admit these winds, or entirely to shut them out from the main body. 
The character of the surface also determines the form and distribution of the 
internal waters, and this in turn modifies the healthfiilness of the climate in dif- 
ferent portions. The study of these points, then, properly should precede that 
of the climate, in order that when it is taken up the child may not be obliged to 
remember the facts concerning it as mere isolated statements, but being led by 
a simple association of the phenomena with its cause (the philosophic relation, 
in its full extent, cannot, of course, be given him), he will have it stored in its 
proper niche, where it will always be found when demanded. 

Again, on the soil and the climate depends the general character of the vege- 
tation in different portions of the continent On the vegetation depends the 
presence or absence of certain classes of animals which subsist on vegetation. 
On the presence in different parts of the continent of such plants or animals as 
are necessary to his subsistence, depends the existence of man, if in an uncivil- 
ized condition; and the differences in the surface, soil, climate, and the distribution 
of vegetation, animals and minerals, in the different portions, will necessarily 
give rise to different industries, different social conditions, and different degrees 
of advancement in the civilized state ; that is, to differences in regard to the 
possibility of the presence of great nationalities in different portions of the conr 
tineni 

If evidence is needed in relation to the influence of physical conditions on 
the industrial pursuits and distribution of population, we have but to look at our 
own country. In the North-east, the rougb surface, the somewhat sterile soil and 
the cold climate, make agriculture impracticable in the larger part of the coun- 
try, while the abundant water-power and the rich stores of coal and iron, make 
it the great workshop of the nation, and its fine harbors capable of receiving 
and sheltering the ships of aU nations, make it also our commercial depot, near- 
ly all the manufacturing and the foreign commerce of the country being carried 
on by that little comer north of the Potomac 

Again, the level surface making cultivation easy, the fertile soil, and the warm 
and moist climate producing a luxuriant vegetation, make the great plains of the 
interior and the South the nation's farm and garden, from which, were its re- 
soorces fully developed, supplies might be drawn capable, one might almost say, 
of feeding the world, and, mik the aid of the North-east, of clothing it In 
these two regions are gathered almost the entire population of the country. 

The great plateau of the Rocky Mountains, on the contrary, doomed, in al- 
most every part, by its saline soil and its want of moisture, to hopeless sterility, 
is incapable of supporting a population, and must have remained uninhabited 
hot for the rich mineral treasures embosomed within it Its population, howevor 
BQmeroQs it may become, must be mainly coi^ned to the single occupation of 
mining, and will be dependent for daily bread upon the East, or ^ fertile valleys 
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beyond the Sierra Nevadft, which enjoy all the moisture that but for this great 
barrier would have been dispersed over the whole. 

We find, therefore, growing out of the successive dependence, the following 
order of topics : • 

1. Position on the Globe. 2. Contour. 3. Sur&ce. 4 Internal Waters. 
6. Climate. 6. Vegetation. 7. Animals. 8. Races of People. 9. Distribu- 
tion, industries, social organization, intellectual condition and history of the civ- 
ilized inhabitants. 

The last, the distribution of man in the social capacity of states or nations, 
constitutes that department of the subject called Political G^ogiaphy, theone 
which is usually first presented to the young, and, in fact, the only one presented 
to any extent 

This, it must be conceded, cannot be inteUigently studied until a knowledge 
has been acquired of the physical conformation, the soil, the climate, the result- j 
ing vegetable and associated animal life, which make the possibility of the pres- '! 
ence of civilized states or nations in one part of the contineht while they are ab- l 
sent from another. If the facts concerning their distribution be given to the pu. 
pil, before he has any idea of these physical conditions which govern it, he may ' 
remember them, it is true, but they will be of little worth to him because he doeii ! 
not receive them intelligently, as the result of causes with which he is familiar, ^ 
and the influence of which even he can discover if his attention be directed to | 
them, — but they are to him simply isolated facts to be remembered, awakening ! 
no thought and stimulating no further study. 

We have seen that this topic of political geography belongs properly to the 
analytical phase of the subject It must, therefore, be very sparingly presented 
in the perceptive portion. Only the most prominent facts^ and such as are 
most obviously and unmisidkahly traceable to the great physical characterifl- 
tics of the continents, can be presented ; and even these must be given only after 
the preceding topics are thoroughly known, so that the pupil can himself trace 
the relation of the former to them. 

In this study of the continents, accurate physical maps are indispensable^ and^ 
if possible, they should be entirely free from all lines or colors indicating arbi- 
trary political divisions, as these can but mar the distinctness and break the unity 
of the all-important physical features. 

The child must be able to see only the divisions and limits which nature made, 
if he is to gain a correct idea of her work. 

The first topic, the child has already considered, in his examination of the 
globe, and it need simply be recalled. In the next three topics, which constitute 
the main work of this grade, the same general course is pursued as in stadjing 
the globe. That is, the child is to discover, by the use of his own eyes, what ei- 
ists, and give correct expression to the facts which he discovers. 

One very important addition is however to be made. The pupil must invari- 
ably construct maps of the country he is studying. When upon the contour, his 
map will show only the outline ; when upon the surface, the mountains and 
other elevations must be added in their place; and when upon the internal wateiS) 
these must appear. In all these exercises the closest accuracy must be required. 

There are several reasons why this drawing should be insisted on, ¥va^ it 
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81438, by tibe cloeer and more nunute observation required than is necessary to 
a simple descriptioD, to fix the physical features in the memory. Second, it af- 
fords a Tariety of exercise by means of which the attention can without weari- 
ness be kept on these all-important points for a greater length o£ tim& Thirds 
it cultivates a power of representation which will be invalnable to the pupil in 
fbtore stady; and lastly, at no after period in his life can he so easily acquire 
fiuality in lliis representation as now, and be so easily interested. in the many tittle 
details which are necessary to accuracy. He takes detight in examining the 
minute peculiarities of contour and relative position ; and what the older pupil 
would neglect as unimportant and wearily stupid, the child of nine years connd* 
ers worthy of the greatest attention and the most prolonged effort 

In studying the internal waters and th9 succeeding points, the reason begins 
to be a little exercised in noticing, the relations of the one to the other, and of all 
to the surface. Great care should be taken, however, to present only the most 
simple and obvious of these relations, such as the pupil of ordinary capacity can- 
not fail to comprehend. For instance, the cluki is thoroughly acquainted with 
Hke surface of J^orih America. He knows of the great plateau in the western 
part of the United States, and of the high, unbroken wall of the Sierra Nevada, 
which borders it. He is told that the Pacific coasts and valleys have a fine warm 
climate while the upper part of this great wall is very cold. He sees by the riv- 
ers that on the side toward the sea there must be abundant rains, while the other 
side is almost destitute of water. 

He has noticed many times in his mother's kitchen that vapor rises from water 
abundantly when it is warmed, and that when this vapor comes in contact with 
tbe cold window-pane it is at once changed into water. Now if he is told that 
winds are constantly blowing on this part of the continent firom the warm Pacific^ 
will he not, if that simple phenomena be recalled to his attention, at once see 
that the moisture which these winds bring from the ocean will be taken from them 
when they strike the cold Sierra Nevada, and will fall in abundant rains on the 
oater slope, while the inner receives little or none ? Remembering then the po- 
rtion of the mountain wall, can he ever forget these peculiarities of climate ? 
Again, he has learned by experience in his garden that plants require, in order 
to their growth, both warmth and moisture. Knowing these differences in cli- 
mate, will he &il to remember the differences in vegetation which he himself 
will discover depend on that ? He knows also, that there are certain occupa- 
tions, as agriculture and grazing, which depend on the growth of planta He 
will therefore be prepared to find that the one part is eminently fitted for these 
occupations, and the other either not at all so, or to a very limited extent He 
thus gets his first insight, a very limited one it is true, into the relations of the 
physical conformation of a region to its fitness to be the dwelling-place of man. 
We find, therefore, as before stated, the necessity that he should first be made 
thoroughly acquainted with these forms. If this is done, it will become impos- 
siUe for him to forget the subsequent facts, which he sees to be so intimately de- 
pendent upon them. 

When the general course here indicated has been pursued in each of the six 
continents, and a general view is had of the conformation of the oceans, the 
■udn work of the perceptive course is done. The child is now thoroughly pre- 

8 
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pared to enter npon the analytic conne in which he is no longer confined main- 
ly to the study of general fonns, but the detailed modificationa oi these f<»m8 
are carefully considered, and a great store of facts acquired in regard to the life 
of the vegetation, animals, man and nations associated with them, and he is con- 
stantly employing his reasoning powers to trace the relation of these facts to the 
physical conditions with which they are associated 

We are aware that the ideas here advanced are diametrically opposed to the 
generally received notions as to the proper presentation of this sul^ject to the 
young, and that if acted upon, they must produce an entire revolution in onr 
methods of teaching Geography. 

We trust it has been made e^ddent to the reader that, if we are to proceed on 
philosophic principles, the old planNof giving the pupil long lists of names, and 
collections of facts in regard to political geography, as his first work in this sub- 
ject, must be set aside, and he must, in the outset, be introduced to the globe in 
its physical conformation and conditions. 

Years of experience have convinced the writer that if the general plan here 
indicated be pursued, we shall no longer hear the complaint so often made by 
teachers that the children do not learn their geography lessons ; are not interest- 
ed in them, and do not remember them. 

The text-book so oflen disliked and neglected by the pupil, will become (if 
properly arranged) but the summary of his own thoughts, a convenient memo- 
randum of facts and relations, most of which he has himself discovered, to 
which he will always turn with interest and pleasure. The few details given in 
r^ard to such points as are beyond the range of his investigation, will, as he 
finds them in their relation to such points as he could investigate, confirming the 
justness of his own conclusions, be perused with never-wearying delight — Ameri- 
can EducoUiontU Monthly. 



SOMETHING ABOUT COMPOSITIONS. 

ay DATS THOBNB.] 

Come, Lily and Milly, and Delly and Melly, and Mary and Sarah, and Jim- 
my and Johnny and Charley, and all the rest of you that have a composition to 
write for next week, dry up the tears, put off the doleful faces, draw up the 
chairs close, and listen while I tell you how to do it You can't ? yes you 
can, if only you know how. Such hard work ? I know it is. I know all about 
it Many a time I have sat au hour, with a pen in my hand, and a great white 
sheet of paper before me, and the only thing in the world that I could think of 
would be, *' Spring is the pleasantest season of the year. The flowers begin to 
blossom ; the trees put forth their green leaves ; the lambs skip and play in the 
fields ; the squirrel hops from branch to branch ; and everything is very glad to think 
spring is coming." And when I got so far, I always had to stop, for want of 
somefhiDg more to say. yes — ^you can't tell me anything bad about the mat- 
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ter that I don't know already. I always feel sorry for children when they come 
home from school with their long composition-faces on, and so I want to tell you 
abont a class of boys and girls hereabouts, who think it is fun to wnte their com- 
positions When they have one to write they come bounding into the house to 
tell of it, as joyful as if they were going skating. 

I wondered much what the magic was that had made play out of what used 
to be such hard work; and so I went up to school one day, to find out This 
was what I. saw. In a recitation-room sat the teacher at her desk, and before 
her were about twenty little boys and girls. Some of them were pretty, and some 
were plain. Some had light hair, and some dark. There were blue eyes, and 
black eyes, and brown eyes, and gray eyes ; but the eyes were all looking straight 
at the teacher, and the lips were all smiling. And this was what I heard : 
"Children, how many feet has a dog ?" *'Four." 
" How many has a cat ? " " Four." 
" How many ears have they each ? " " Two." 
" How many eyes ? " " Two." 
" How many tails ? " ** One." 

" What are their skins both covered with ? " " Hair." 
"Then what is the difference between a dog and a cat?" 
The children looked blank, and no one spoke. 

'* If thei-e were a cat and a dog both in this room, could you tell me which 
was which ? " " Yes'm." 
"How?" 

" They don*t look alike," spoke up Eddy, rather doubtfully. 
" But how differently do they look ? " 

" The dog is the biggest," said Johnny Fay, sure that he had found it all out 
" But suppose they were the same size — a little dog and a big cat?" 
Another silence, and then Luly's hand was raised, and her blue eyes sparkled 
as she said, timidly, ** The kitty would pur if you should stroke her, but the dog 
wouldn't" 

" Well, children, you need not tell me any more now, but I want you to go 
home and look at all your dogs and cats, and see in what things they are differ- 
ent from each other, and the subject of your next composition may be, * Why a 
cat is not a dog.' " 

The children were dismissed and went home ; but you may be sure thatall the 
dogs and cats in about twenty houses had to undergo a thorough examination 
that night Tbey were doubtless somewhat surprised at having tbeir claws count- 
ed, and their mouths so unceremoniously opened, and their teeth and tongues 
looked at, and their eyes looked into ; and the dogs wondered what the reason 
was that they had to be taken into a dark room, and their hair rubbed the wrong 
way to see if it would sparkle. But they bore it very patiently, considering that 
they could not be made to know what it was all for. 

Then the children talked with their fathers and mothers, and rummaged the 
book-fihelves, and read eveiything they could find about cats and dogs, and they 
remembered many little stories about them themselves ; and when next compo- 
sition-day came, every one as . ready, and as eager and happy as if they were 
ftboat to do some very pleasant thing. 
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I should like to tell yoa what some of the oompositionB were; what ftinny 
things were in them, and how they all laughed. Some of the children disagreed 
about some things too. Harry had written that cats' eyes were always green ; 
Emma thought they were yellow ; while Josie said her kitt/s were brown. Berty 
thought the greatest difference between dogs and cats was, that boys liked dogs 
apd girls liked cats. Altogether, they had a merry time over their compositions; 
and I am sure that any one of those twenty children could tell the difference now 
between dog and cat, without any hesitation. 

One day, somebody asked one of these same little boys why it was that he 
liked to write compositions so well He twisted his button-hole with his fingers, 
and looked up at the clouds with his eyes, and, after thinking a minute, he said : 

" I guess it's 'cause I always write about what I know." 

Now, there's the secret for you, children. Always write about what you know^ 
and it will not be such hard work after alL — N, JT. Independent, 



TEACHERS' EXAMINATIONS. 



I perceive, in looking over the last Report of the Commissioner of Schools for 
Ohio, that the per cent of candidates for teachers who fail on examination, 
varies very greatly in the different counties, in some being as high as fifty or 
sixty, and in others being below two. The reasons for this are mainly two : that 
the candidates are better prepared for an examination in some counties than in 
others ; and that some Boards of Examiners are more exacting in their require- 
ments than others. It is not to be expected, and perhaps it is not desirable, that 
there should be a rigid uniformity in examinations ; yet it seems to me a general 
uniformity is desirable. As it now is, we are all working blindly, each Board on its 
own responsibility, with no knowledge of what is being done in other localities. 

To show what we are doing m Hamilton county, and hoping to elicit some re- 
^ftponse from our brethren in other counties, I send you the problems in written 
.and mental arithmetic, submitted to a class of candidates a few weeks since 
The candidates are examined orally in rules and principles, and then have the 
tproblems submitted to them in writing, and the character of the examination is 
<4etermtBed by combining the two results : 

1. Reduce .01875 of an acre to integers. 

2. What decimal of 8 bu. 3 pk. 2 qt is 2 bu. 6 qt 1 pt ? 

3. The principal is $408 ; interest 976.50 ; time 3 yrs. 9 mo. ; what is the 
iraie? 

4 By selling my horse for $216^ I gained 12} per cent on the cost; what 
cUd I pay for him ? 
5. Di^de t715 among three men. A, 6, C, in the proportion of 34, 4-5, and 5-6. 

1. A pole, 95 feet long, stands in the air, and in the water ; the part in the 
water is &-7 of the part in tiie idr plus 15 feet; how many feet in. the air, and how 
iinanj in the water r 
, 2. The time past noon is 1-7 of the time to nudiiight; what time is it ? 
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Kow for the results. Thirteen candidates were examined. The questions in 
rales and principles I have not given. In them the class averaged 76 per cent 
Two of the candidates took nothing in the problems in written arithmetic ; and 
nine nothing in mental The average of the class in the written problems was 
54 per cent, in the mental, 23 per cent ; the average in the three being 51 per 
cent I forbear any further comment, than merely saying that these cannot cer- 
tainly be called gratifying results. On the contrary, I think they call with a load 
Toice, for more institutes and more Normal Schools. 

Examines. 



CORRELATION OF FORCES. 



[We present the eonoloding remarks of Prof. Toaman's eloquent Introduction to the 
ExpositionB on the Correlation and Oonsenration of Foroes by Prors. Grove, Helm- 
holti and Liebig, and Bn. Mayer, Faraday and Carpenter. We think the Professor 
lims a rather sharp dart at the adherents of that very conservatiTe system of educa- 
tion which has for its base the dead languages, a system which, in our opinion, another 
generation will see entirely overthrown. — J. H.] 

Thus the law characterized by Faraday as the highest in physical science 
which our faculties permit us to perceive, has a far more extended sway; it might 
weU have been proclaimed the highest law of M science — ^the most far-reading 
principle that adventuring reason has discovered in the universe. Its stupendous 
reach spans all orders of existence. Not only does it govern the movements, of 
the heavenly bodies, but it presides over the genesis of the constellations ; not 
only does it control those radiant floods of power which fill the eternal spaces, 
bathing, warming, illuminating and vivifying our planet, but it rules the actions 
and relations of men, and regulates the march of terrestrial affairs. Nor is its 
dominion limited to physical phenomena ; it prevails equally in the world of mind, 
controlling all the faculties and processes of thought and feeling. The star^uns 
of the remoter galaxies dart their radiations across the universe ; and although 
the distances are so profound that hundreds of centuries may have been required 
to traverse them, the impulses of force enter the eye, and impressing an atomic 
change upon the nerve, give origin to the sense of sight Star and nerve-tissue 
are parts of the same eiystem — stellar and nervous forces are correlated Nay, 
more ; sensation awakens thought and kindles emotion, so that this wondrous 
dynanxic chain binds into living unity the realms of matter and mind through 
measureless amplitudes of space itnd time. 

And if these high realities are but faint and fitful glimpses which science has 
obtained in the dim dawn of discovery, what must be the glories of the coming 
day ? If indeed they are but ^' pebbles " gathered from the shores of the great 
ocean of truth, what are the mysteries still hidden in the bosom of the mighty 
unexplored? And how far transcending all stretch of thought that Unknown 
and Infinite Cause of all to which the human spirit turns evermore in solemn 
and mysteriotis worship 1 

It remains only to observe, that so immense a step in the progress of our 
knowledge of natural agencies as the following pages disclose, cannot be with- 
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out effect on the intellectual culture of the age. To the adherents of Uiat verbal 
and scholastic education which prefers words to things, and ancient to modern 
thought ; which ignores the study of nature, and regards the progress of science 
with indifference or hostility, it matters little what views of the world are enter- 
tained, or what changes these views may undergo. But there is another, and 
happily an increasing class, who hold that it is the true destiny of mind to com- 
prehend the vast order of existence in the midst of which it is placed, and that 
the faculties of man are divinely adapted to this sublime task ; who see that the 
laws of nature must be understood before they can be obeyed, and that only 
through this understanding can man rise to the mastery of its powers, and bring 
himself into final harmony with his conditions. These will recognize that the 
discovery of new principles which expand, and elevate, and harmonize our views 
of the universe — ^wMch involve the workings of the mind itself, open a new chap- 
ter in philosophy, and touch the very foundations of knowledge, cannot be 
without a determining influence upon the future course and development of 
thought, and the spirit and methods of its acquisition. 



HONE&TY AND TRUST. 



[The following pleasant anecdote is from ''Glances and Glimpses/' by Br. Harriet 
K« Hunt, who was once a teacher in Boston :] 

A cousin of mine in Charleston having passed away, it became proper that I 
should attend her funeral It was school afternoon; I did not dismiss the schol- 
ars; and as they disliked a monitor, I hit upon the following plan of leaving 
them : I placed in the chair the large, old-fashioned slate, (it had been my 
father's) ; wrote upon it the names of the scholars in the order in which they 
sat, and arranged the needle work and reading — ^for I always had some interest- 
ing work read aloud every afternoon by some elder pupil — and then said : " Now, 
diildren, when the clock strikes five, leave your seats orderly, go to my chair, 
and place by each of your names a unit for good behavior and a cross for bwL 
When I return I shall anxiously look at the slate, and in the morning, when yon 
are all assembled, I will read the Est aloud, that everything may be confirmed. 
But I trust you I" 

On my return I visited the school-room, and found .but one cross upon tiie 
slate ; and that where I least expected it, appended to the name of a beautifislt 
open, bright, brave child, who then promised much to the world — the fact of hav- 
ing rich parents being her greatest drawback. She was the last child in school 
that I should have thought capable of any misconduct The morning came, the 
list was read; it proved truthful; but when I came to this name, I said : 

** My dear child, you must explain. Why is this? What did you do?" 

Looking up to me with those soulM eyes, and speaking with a soulftd tone, 
which ever made her an object of sacred interest, she replied : 

" I laughed aloud. I laughed more than once—I couldn't help it— becanse 
^e slate was keeping school I " 
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OFFICE OF STATE SCHOOL COMMISSIONER, ) 
Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 20, 1865. ) 

CENTRAL TOWNSmP 80H00LS. 

QaEsnoN& — Is the proyision of the school law for Central or High Schools 
in townships carried into effect to any considerable extent ? If so, how does it 
work ? Are yoath over school age received into these schools free of charge ? 
We need something for our children more than the primary schools, and desire 
information respecting the utility and practicability of Central Schools. 

Answer — Very few townships have given this feature of our school system a 
trial. The returns to this office show that only nine central township schools 
were in operation in the State during the past year. Of their success I have 
no definite information. The fact that so few townships have thus far availed 
themselves of the manifest advantages of such schools, seems to indicate the 
existence of some practical difficulty in their organization and management. 
One difficulty is apparent — the great distance a portion of the pupils would be 
obliged to go to attend ; but this ought not to be a serious objection since the 
advantages of a well-classified and efficient school would amply compensate any 
8Qcb inconvenience. It is easy to see, however, that the fact that a central 
school is of greater value to those who live near to it than to those who are 
more remote, would be raised as an objection by narrow-minded tax payers. 

The school law requires the township board of education in organizing graded 
schools, '* so to classify the children of the township as to secure to a2l, as far 
as practicable, an equitable participation in the advantages thereof." This pro- 
vision together with those requiring central schools to be established by a vote 
of the electors of the township and to be supported by a uniform township tax, 
forbids the union of a part of the sub-districts for high school purposes It is 
possible that additional legislation permitting central sub-districts to be taxed 
to sustain a central school, may be desirable. Pupils from other sub-districts 
could be admitted on the payment of tuition charges. 

Scholars over twenty-one years of age may be admitted to central schools 
fi-ee or they may be charged tuition. 

PROrESSIOVAL TSACHBR8. 

Question. — Is not a graduate of a Normal School entitled to a certificate 
without the formality of an examination? If he must be run through the ex- 
amining miH every eighteen months or two years, what is the distinction between 
the professional teacher of experience and the inexperienced teacher who has 
received no higher training than that of the ill-managed country school ? 

Answer. — The only way for the professional teacher to avoid the inconveni- 
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enoe of an ezftmination, at leut once erery two yean, U to procure from the 
State Board of School Examiners a State CertificcUe which will sapercede the 
necessity of any and all other examinations by coantj or local boards of exami- 
ners and which is valid in any sdiool-district of the State daring the life-time 
of the holder. The school law makes fiiU provision for teachers of eminent 
professional experience and ability. If a teacher does not possess the requisite 
scholarship and professional standing to secure a State Certificate, the recur- 
rence of the local examination once in two years, shonld not be regarded a 
seriotts inconvenience. E?ery prdfessional teacher shonld aspire to the honor 
of holding a State Diploma. 



With a view of aiding school officers in becoming fiimiliar with the provisions 
of the school laws and fheir duties under them, I have prepared to send 
to the clerk of each board of education in the State an annual circular, simi- 
lar to the one prepared last year. It is hoped that the plain and specific instruc- 
tions which It contains, will be of valuable assistance to boards at their annoal 
meeting in April, and also in the general management of the schools under 
them. 

I am also preparing a classified series of questions on the theory and prac- 
tice of teaching which will be sent to the several county boards of school ex- 
aminers as soon as printed. It is my purpose to prepare a more extended a&d 
exhaustive series as soon as I can command the necessary time. 

As soon after the adjournment of the General Assembly as practicable, t 
shall prepare a pamphlet edition of the general school law, accompanying eacl 
section with the opinions and instructions of the School Department relating 
thereto, concisely expressed, and arranged and classified with special reference 
to the wants of school officers and teachers. The edition Is designed to accom- 
pany, not to supersede, the edition of the school laws published in 1862. 

I take this opportunity to call the attention of boards of education in cities 
smd towns and other special districts, not under special laws, to the passage of 
a law authorizing a tax for building purposes, voted by the electors of the dis- 
trict, to be divided and distributed over two or more years ; and also authorizing 
die anticipation of the proceeds of such tax by the borrowing of money and the 
issuing of bonds. 

Section 24 has been so amended that in case of a failure to make the neces- 
sary provision for continuing the schools in operation at least twenty^our weeks 
each school year, a township or district is not entitled to any portion of the 
Mchool fund arising from the state tax, and the members of the hoard 
causing the failure are personally liable for the loss. Annual circular will 
contain the law. Female applicants for a certificate mtist pay a fee of fifty cents 
instead of thirty-five cents. The May number of the Monthly will contain all the 
gohool laws passed at the present session of the General Assembly. 

R E. WHITE, 
State School Commissioner, 



<S4iMAl ^e^Avlmitti* 



The sabscripiions of members of Boards of EdacatioD commencing witii the 
Maj BTzmber, 1864, close with the present issue. It has been our aim to make 
tiie Monthly of practical vahte to all school officers. It has contained, in addi- 
tion to the official opinions and instnictions of the School Department, a largpe 
smount of information bearing directly upon the management of onr schools. 
The copies sent to school officers have also been read by the teachers in their 
respectiTe snb-districts, conveying to them important suggestions respecting their 
daties. The wants of school officers will receive increased attention during ihe 
cnrrent volume. 

One copy will be sent to each Board of County School Examiners until July, 
on the account of the State Teacher^' Association. If any examiner objects to 
a frtt copy, he can remit the subscription price or send back this number. Ex- 
aminers can greatly increase the usefulness of the Monthly by calling the atten- 
tion of teachers to its practical character. 



A MODEL SCHOOL-BUILDING. 

The enterprising village of Columbiana, 0., can now boast of a better school- 
building than any other village in the State of the sam^ siae. Indeed we have 
never seen the same amount of brick and mortar put into better shape, either 
for beauty of external aj^arance or for comfort and convenience of internal 
arrangements. 

The main building is of rectangular form, two stories high, with a central 
transept a little more than half the length of the main building and projecting 
about ten feet on each sida The front transept affords space for double stair- 
ways, entry-rooms, closets, etc., and the rear transept for recitation rooms. The 
building is surmounted with a graceful cupola from which a " sweet-toned bell" 
reminds the young learner of the open' door of knowledge. 

The upper story contains a large school-room and recitation room, and the 
lower story two school-rooms each with a recitation room attached. All the 
rooms are amply lighted and well ventilated. The furniture is of an improved 
pattern and is made in the best style of workmandiip— elegant and durable, 
"too good to whittle^" The furniture for the three rooms was manufiftctnred in 
Pittsburg and cost about $1,000. 

The building occupies the centre of an acre ot ground, pleasantly located. 
The grounds are being enclosed with a neat and substantial fence and are to be 
ornamented with a great variety of shade trees and shtubbery, already purohased 
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by private subscription. The entire cost of the building and grounds when com- 
pleted and ornamented, will be about $7,500—5 public expenditure that will 
prove a paying investment even in dollars and cents. Although the building has 
been occupied but a few months, its influence upon^ the price of real estate is 
already perceptible. It will stand not only the pride of the village, but also as a 
source of wealth, a multiplier of tasite and intellectual power, and a moral 
renovator. 

The credit of fiecoring the erection of so excellent a building is due largely to 
Mr. J. E. IcBNUOUB, a wealthy and enterprising merchant of the village, who in 
the face of bitter opposition, planned and carried forward the work to its near com- 
jpletion, devoting to its supervision a large amount of time, even to the neglect 
of his own business. A recent unanimous vote to levy an additional tax to pay 
all indebtedness shows that those who at first condemned, will in the future com- 
mend his liberaiity and sound judgment The builders of school-houses and 
churches are public benefactors who need no other monuments to perpetoate 
their memory. 



KNOWLEDGE THE MEASURE OF ABILITY. 

We measure man by gauging his ability. In making estimates of intellectual 
character and worth, we strike balances between ignorance and knowledge. Ab- 
stract knowledge, or knowledge disconnected from uses, forms no material item in 
these estimates, except so far as it may be conducive to mental discipline. Com- 
mon sense rejects all such ornaments, as the Cynics of old rejected luxuries. It 
demands a union of the theoretical and the practical: is satisfied with no less. 
You wish to hire a mechanic; —you do not measure his physical proportions, or 
take account of his weight, as you would of a stalled ox, but you ask, " Wbst 
does he know f What can he do f " You have dealings with a business man: 
you contemplate making him your factor or broker : you ask, " What is his repu- 
tation ? Is he thoroughly posted in the details of this particular branch of busi- 
ness ?" The shrewd man never inquires, ^ How much money has he ? " or ^''h 
he good at a swindle ?" 

As in business matters, so in social relations ; in the requirements of practi- 
cal religion ; in the claims inherent to political trust Given the amount of a 
man's knowledge — ^his real knowledge, not his ability to repeat the thoughts and 
mimic the actions of other men, and we at once determine his value to himself, 
to us and the world. * Hypocritical assumptions of worth are consequently of no 
lasting value. The stern test of trial and use sooner or later tears the veil from 
the charlatan's face, and ff^stens upon him a truthful label of his real character. 

This truttrimatTesti'icted to individuals : it is a general truth, applicable to fam- 
ilies, tribes and nations. The historical reading of any one will furnish numbe^ 
less examples of its universality. We need not be startled, then, at the bold 
statement, made by a late historian, " The totality of human actions is governed 
by the totality of human knowledge." 



i 
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OPENING SCHOOL EXERCISEa 

Much, it seems to us, very much of the success of the day's work, depends on 
the way in which that day's work is begun. The school-room ought always to be 
held both by teacher and pupils, as a place consecrated to study, and consequent- 
ly, no place for play, or boisterous laughing and talkmg. The custom that pre- 
vails in some schools, of permitting pupils to assemble in their school-rooms an 
hour or more before the usual time for opening school, and to spend this time in 
idleness, play and gossip, dissipates all serious thought^ and can but have a de- 
moralizing tendency. The moment the pupil enters his school-room, that mo- 
ment school for him should begin, and he should at once set about preparing for 
his recitations. The teacher never should enter upon the duties of the day with- 
out asking that he may be assisted in their discharge by that Wisdom that never 
errs ; and its ordinary exercises ought always to be preceded on the part both of 
teacher and pupils, by a reverent recognition of God's directing hand. 

We will give a method of opening school which we have seen, and which 
seems to us reverent and impressive. A selected portion of Scripture was read, 
the teacher and pupils reading alternate verses, much as minister and congrega- 
tion in the Episcopal service. All then joined in the repetition of the Lord's 
Prayer in concert This was followed by a hymn or two sung by the children, 
and generally by a few words of instruction and advice from the teacher on 
some moral subject ; after which the pupils were dismissed to their several reci- 
tations. 

It appears to us such a beginning of the day, will do much to correct that 
serious defect in the character of American youth, a want of reverence ; and 
that it must greatly aid in the discipline of a school, giving it a healthy, moral 
tone, and promoting a higher sense of responsibility among its pupils. 



COMPOSITION WRITING. 

" I cannot understand why my scholars do not take more interest in composi- 
tion writing," said one teacher to another. " I have labored with them faithful- 
ly — ^have called their attention, again and again, to the consideration of the bene- 
fits they would derive from the exercise— have pictured in as vivid language as I 
could command the pleasure a ready writer takes in clothing his ideas in fitting 
words — but, somehow, they do not improve : they will not become interested. 
They seldom enter into the spirit of any theme I suggest to them, — hence I 
have come to the conclusion that they are better able than I to select subjects 
suited to their capacity. I confess I am becoming discouraged, and begin to 
think my scholars are dullards." 

A few words to that teacher in the form of interrogation and suggestion Do 
you enter into the spirit of your selections yourself? Do you select such sub- 
jects for your pupils as you would like to write upon and be willing to read in the 
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presence of those older and wiser than jon are 7 Do you study your selections 
carefully to determine whether there is enough in them to stimulate their minds 
to action ? Most if not all of your pupils are far irom being geniuses: they are 
simple-hearted, diffident boys and girls whose minds need development Have 
you taught them how to think up a subject — ^how to arrange its parts under ap- 
propriate heads, and how to give each division a proper amount of thought? 

The principal reason why teachers find so much difficulty in interesting their 
pupils in composition writing is this: thty do not think enough thefMdvei^ 
and they wnVe out their thoughti only whtn forced to do so. It would bfe well 
if the teacher of every school in which the exercise is made obligatory should 
be required to write ais frequently as his paptls; This composition should be 
submitted to some conipetent authority for criticism, and then read to the school 

Scholars are frequently requested to write upon Such themes as " Twilight," 
*'Hope," ''Speak Kindly," and the like. The title of the first named sounds 
pretty, but they cabnot think of anything to say about it Twenty lines can le 
written upon either of the last two ^without any mental effort whatever; hence 
they are favorites with those who have an extra number of compositions to write 
tts a penalty for definquency. Avoid all such themes in your selections. 

£v^ teacher should employ some mieth^^d of grading compositions by which 
he may express his estimate of each productioa By this means those who spend 
time and thought upon their themes may be encouraged, and those who do liot 
may be silently rebuked. 



TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 

The impending dra^ and other causes have led to a general postponement of 
the institutes which it was hoped would be held this spring. Institutes will be 
held at New Philadelphia and Woodsfield during the week commencing March 
27th, and at Mansfield and Wellington during the following week. Other insti- 
tutes will doubtless be held in April — at least a score ought to be held — but we 
have no knowledge of their announcement It is not yet too late to make the 
necessary arrangements if live men will take hold of the work. Efficient insti- 
tutes so managed as to bear directly upon the practical duties of teachers, are 
greatly needed. Something must be done speedily for the professional training 
and instruction of the young and inexperienced teachers now employed so large- 
ly in our country schools, otherwise these schooLj must suffer in efficiency and 
usefulness. 

A bill has been introduced into the Senate by Hon. H. S. Martin, Chairman 
of the School Committee, authorizing the School Commissioner to employ two or 
more competent institute assistants with a view of making this agency for the 
better qualification of teachers more practical and efficient It is believed that 
the bill will pass if the large appropriations demanded for other purposes do 
not create an opposition to it. Will not the friends of the measure at once address 
their respective representatives on the subject The very great difficulty of se- 
curing competent instructors is now a serious hindrance to all institute work. 
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OsiTfABT ExsoLUTiONS.— At ft BMoting of the leaeken of the CMlloothe XJnUn 
Sehooli, held Thursday, March 2dy the uuilerBigBed were appointed a oommittee to 
draft resolations ezpressiye of the sentimenta of the teacheca at large with reepeot to 
the memory of their late fellov teacher, Misi Elisabeth Tattle, that day buried^ and 
were directed to prepare copies of said resolutions for presentation to the parents of 
the deceased, and for publication in the city papers and Educational Monthly, In oom* 
plianoe with these directions they have prepared the following resolutions : 

Wbieias it has pleased our All-wise Father to remore by death our co-laborer, Mist 
Eliiabeth Tuttle, after twen^ years of laborious and lealous work in these schools, 

Haolvedf That we bear testimony to the untiring energy, the unabated seal, and 
daily cheerfulness that she exemplified year after year in the harrassing labors of our 
profession; to her eagerness to learn and ability to employ new and improved 
methods of tuition and consequent snooess as a teacher and guide for youth ; and to 
her daily walk and conyersation which gained the respect and aiSection of her hundreds 
of pupils. 

Remthed, That we further bear teetimony to her ready philanthropy and aptness of 
knowledge and manner which made her ylsits fre(|uent and welcome to the sick and 
suffering, whether friend or stranger, citixen or soldier ; and also to her sincere and un- 
afiiMited piety that made words there spoken, ** like apples of gold in pictures of silver." 

Retolvedf That we commend to ourselyes and others the memory of her well-spent 
life as a perpetual suggestion to increased economy of time and earnestness and energy 
of labor, before to us also " cometh the night, in which no man can work/' 

Rttolved, That we hereby tender to her aged parents and family, our deepest sym^ 
pathy in their loss of this ever cheerful, helpful and loving daughter and sister, with 
the hope that the memory of her pure and useful life, sincere and constant piety and 
patient waiting for the coming of her Lord, may serve to brighten the years interven- 
kg between her dying and their re-union with her " beyond the river." 

A0NB8 B. Allbn, 1 
iiYDiA D. AoAiB, V Committee, 

CkiUieothe, March 3, 1865. Maby T. Latta. j 

The undersigned, appointed to prepare resolutions expressive of the sentiments of 
the teachers of the Chillicothe Schools, upon the sudden death of Mr. Thomas C. 
Hoam, submit the following : 

Whbbbas, it has pleased an All-wise and Benevolent Providence suddenly to re- 
move our fellow townsman and professional associate, Mr. Thomas C. Heam, from the 
■oene of labor, 

Reaolved, That we bear testimony to his amiable and genial social temperament and 
his ready and sensitive philanthropy, which made him no less thoughtful of the weari- 
ness and sorrow that was afar off than companionable with the friends and acquaint- 
anees near by. 

Reaolved, That we sympathize most tenderly and sincerely with the desolate family 
with whom his cheerful presence no more gladdens, and tender to his so suddenly bereaved 
eompanion our sympathetic condolence in the sadly solitary path of duty wherein he 
walks no more with her, in the oonfident trust that He who " tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb," will strengthen and sustain her all her days, being more than father to 
her otherwise fatherless children. 

Retolved, That this sudden removal of one in the prime of manhood be a constant 
exhortation to us to a mo0 MTnest fulfillment of our high task as educators. 

Edw. H. Allbn, 1 
Hugh Botd, \ Committoe^ 

J, H. B^BBNEMAN. J 

Columbiana. — ^At our recent visit to the village we unfortuuately found the sohooU 
dosed for the spring vacation. Evidenoe of their efficient management was not, how- 
erer, wanting. The term report showed that an unusually large per cen^ of the youth 
enumerated in the district had been enrolled, and that the regularity of attendance 
was equally creditable. The fact thfit not a pencil mark or defacement was to be seen 
upon any part of the building, was also no slight token of efficiency^ The schools ar« 
in charge of Mr. George J, Lnckoy; U^ Principal of the schools of Liverpool, in the 
Bime oounty. 
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Alliancr.— TThe scliools of this rapidly growing town* have been for several years 
under the supervision of Mr. J. K. Pickett, an earnest, whole-souled teacher whose 
seal and devotion in the good cause, after twenty years trial, were supposed to be proof 
against all temptations and allurements. Judge of our surprise, on visiting Alliance 
recently, to learn that be had resigned and at the close of the day would bid good-bye 
td the school-room. We mistrusted that something was Hie matter and soon found 
that the evil genius was " oil on the brain.'' He was about to start for Oil Greek ! 
The Board has already elected Mr. Jessr Mabkham to be his successor — a fortunate 
lelection. The exercises of the schools were somewhat deranged by examinations for 
the transfer of pupils, but the spirit was good and bore testimony to the faithfulness of 
the teachers. In two of the rooms we heard recitations in reading which were very 
creditable. The expenditure of a hundred dollars would put the school building in 
good repair and make it an attractive and pleasant place. 

Cincinnati. — The School Board have granted to Mr. M. D. Pabkkb, the excellent Prin- 
cipal of the Second Intermediate School, leave of absence for one month, without loss 
of pay, for the recuperation of his health impaired while in the ** hundred days' serv- 
ice." This substantial recognition of the faithful services of a most worthy teacher 
does honor to the School Board of Cincinnati. We trust that the dose of the month 

will find our friend fully restored to his usual health and vigor. The mechanics of 

the city recently held a large meeting at Greenwood Hall to consider the proper dispo- 
sition of the Congressional Land Grant. A report honorable to the committee that 
framed, and advocating the most liberal culture as the baaifl of special eduoationy was 
adopted. 

Mt. Union Colleos. — Bishop Simpson of Philadelphia, delivered his great oration 
on ** The Future of Our Country " before the students of this Institution and otheta 
on the 20th of February. The spacious audience room of the new building was crowd- 
ed. The committee has raised $12,000 to pay off all indebtedness incurred in the 

erection of the building and to fence and ornament the grounds. A vigorous effort is 
being made to secure a part of the Congressional^ Grant to endow an Agricultural De- 
partment. 

U. S. Seven-Thirty Loan. — The rapid absorption of this popular loan by the people 
is evidence of its superior advantages as a safe and paying investment of money. So 
long as such a loan is open for subscriptions, the Govemnient will not go begging for 
funds with which to pay " the brave boys in blue.** Lend your money to the Gov- 
ernment. 

BoABDS OF Education wishing to secure the services of a competent and experienced 
Superintendent or an experienced male or female Teacher, will do well to address this 
office for information. ^ 

Bjevused. — A School Examiner to whom the Monthly has been sent during the past 
year gratuitously, in accordance with the directions of the Executive Committee of the 
State Teachers* Association, returns the February number with the following (which 
we print verbatim) written upon the cover : 

'' Not thinking you had took the liberty to send me your monthly I neglected to 
send the other numbers back now you will please not send it to me again as I dont 
want it nor do I wish to pay for papers I do not order." 

The writer'lSf this specimen of pure English is clerk of a board of examiners which 
did not reject a tingle applicant during the poet echool gear f The chief function of a 
school examiner, in his opinion, is to draw $2.00 a day from the county treasuiy in , 
whioh servioe he doea not of oourse need the assistance of an ednoational journal. 
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Maxspibld High School. — Tbe gpradaating exercises of the Mansfield High School, 
under the direction of Mr. JB. M. Parker, took place at Starges Hall last Friday even* 
Ie^. The Hall was densely crowded, and much interest was manifested by the auc^i- 
enee. The di|flomas were presented to the graduates by B. Burns, Esq., who made a 
short address to the audience. Our public sohools, under the direction of the present 
Principal, are in excellent condition, and it is well that our citizens should exhibit as 
much interest as they do in the matter. — Herald, 

Illinois. — The March number of the Teacher contains the inaugural address of 
President Edwards before the Illinois State Teachers' Association, at Monmouth, Dec. 
S8th, 1864. It is devoted to a discussion of measures for the improvement of the 
school system of the State. The next step urged is the organization of an efficent sys- 
tem of teachers' institutes to be conducted -by an able corps of experienced instrmctors 
to be sustained by a State appropriation of $5,000. The importance of the measure is 
presented with great force and truthfulness. Superintendent Bateman's introduc- 
tory '^ official" has the right ring. A synopsis of the new amendatory school law 
shows that it contains many valuable improvements. The system of county supervi- 
sion is made a working power. The Teacher is in good hands and is a first-class 

educational journal. 

Ihbiana. — The new school law increases the State school levy from 10 to 16 cents on 
the $100 ; provides for a county appropriation of $35 to $50 annually to sustain a 
teachers' institute and requires the common schools of the county to be closed during 
the session of the same. These are very important provisions and must yield good re- 
salts. The Normal School Bill passed the House by a handsome majority, but was 
not reached in the Senate owing to acyournment. The victory is more than half won. 

PiNNSTLVAKiA. — The March number of the School Journal urges upon teachers and 
directors the importance of planting shade trees and shrubbery and otherwise improv- 
ing school grounds. The hint is timely and we hope it will be acted upon in Ohio as 
well as in Pennsylvania. A contributor perverts the obvious meaning of Mr. Cow- 
deiy's doctrine in a late article in the Monthly, that ** pupils must not expect to be 
reproved by the teacher," and dwells at length upon its supposed absurdity. Tho 
Qamber is an excellent one. 

Kobth-Wkstirn Sanitary Fair. — A great Sanitary Fair is to be opened in Gfai- 
cigo on the 30th of May, and the pupils and teachers of the North-West are to have 
a Public School Department. In the appointment of the State Committees, Ohio, we 
see, is not regarded a member of the north-western sisterhood. Possibly this is dae 
to the fact that she seems to be " running the machine " just now, puts on airs in con* 
sequence and calls herseli the '' Central West." The North- Western Fair will have 
at least our good wishes. 

HoRACS Manh« — Beyond question no single man has done so much for the cause of 
education in this country as Horace Mann. His record grows brighter with time, as 
the wisdom of his educational theories become more apparent. He is a man whom 
Massachusetts delights to honor, as the bronze statute to be erected to his memory at- 
tests. But a more enduring monument will be the ** Life of Mr. Mann," by his wife, 
which is now in press. It will form a handsome post octavo volume of about 500 pages, 
uid will be brought out this spring by Walkrr, Fuller k Co., (successors to Walker, 
Wise k Ooi), Boston, in their best style. It cannot fail to have an immense sa]B.-r 
Bo9Um Journal, 



BOOK NOTICES. 

Thb Tbaobxbs' LiBBABT.^The following wdl-known works constituts the " Tbach- 
BB8' Libbabt/' pablished by A. S. Barnes A Burr, New York: 

Bates' Methods of Teachers' Institutes ; Wells* Graded School ; Page's Theory and 
Practice of Teaching ; Northend's Teacher and Parent ; Mansfield's American Edaca- 
tion ; De Tooqueville's American Institutions ; Dwight's Higher Christian Education ; 
Barnard's History and Progress of Education ; Daries' Logic of Mathematics ; May- 
hew's Means and Ends of Uniyersal Education ; Root's School Amusements ; Bates' 
Institute Lectures ; Holbrook's Normal j and Welch's Object Lessons. 

With most of these works we are acquainted and, believing that they are well adapt- 
ed to the wants of teachers, we take pleasure in commending them as worthy of a 
place in eyery teacher's library. 

Babxabd's Ambbicah Joubnal of Edvcatiok, for 1865, will be published on the 15th 
of Maroh, June, September, and December, on the following 

Tbbxb : For a single copy, one year, if paid be/ore March l»t, 1865, - $3 60 

For a single copy, one year, ^ paid afUr « « « . 4 (H) 

For a single number, ........ 100 

pST" All subscriptions payable in advanoe. ,^SB* All oammunioations relating to 
the Journal, should be addressed to Hbnrt Barvabd, Hartford,(Xs 



Payson, Duntom k Scbibnbb's Gblbbbatbd Ststbx of Tbaching Pbvmanship. For 
the Use of Teachers. Crosby k Ainsworthj Boston, Mass. ^ 

The above is the title of a pamphlet of sixteen pages containing a brief exposition \ 
of the method of teaching penmanship embodied in the authors' excellent series of 
copy-books. It contains many valuable hints respecting the management of writing 
classes, a dear analysis of the letters, etc. We have a high opinion of Payson, Dun- 
ton k Scribner's series of copy-books and charts, and take pleasure in calling atten- 
tion to their merits. 

Nabrativk of Peivatioss and Sufferings of Unitbd States Offiobbs and Soldibrb 
WHILE Prisoners of War in thb hands of the Rebel Authobitibb. Published at 
the office of '' Littell's Living Age," Boston. Price twenty cents. 

This pamphlet is a report of a commission of inquiry appointed by the U. S. Sani- 
tary Commission to investigate the alleged barbarous and inhuman treatment of the 
soldiers of the Republic while in the hands of the rebels, and to state the f^ts simply, 
free from all coloring and exaggeration for political effect. The exhibit of treachery, 
disregard of every claim of common humanity, and fiendish cruelty and malignity 
made in these pages, cannot find a parallel in the history of dvilised warfare. If any 
one doubts that the boasted chivalry of the South is a myth, or that the rebellion wfts 
bom of the ** arch-fiend," we commend this pamphlet to his perusal. 

Books Received. — The following books have been received firom the publishers and 
will be noticed next month : ** Correlation and Conservation of Forces " and " Spen- 
cer's Essays," D. Appleton k Co., New Tork j " Greenleafs Higher Algebra," and 
"Greenleafs Elementary Algebra," Robert S. Davis k Co., Boston j "Coppee's Ele- 
ments of Rhetoric " and " Coppee's Elements of Logic," E. H. Butler k Co., Phila- 
delphia; and "Lessons on the Subject of Right and Wrong," Crosby k Ainsworth, 
Boston. We give an extract from the introduction to the first work named in another 
plaoe. 
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TALKS AFTER WORKING HOURS.— 11. 
V 

BY AV EX-MECHANIC. 

Carson — ^Your views conceraing the education of working men 
are so unlike those entertained by the great majority of my brother 
mechanics, that I wish to know more about them. They may be 
old to others, but they are new to me. Consider me, then, not 
exactly a convert to your doctrines, but an occupant of the " anx- 
ious seat " — an earnest seeker after the truth. Your explanation 
of our employer's seeming partiality, is a very queer one, I must 
confess, — one not very complimentary to myself and the rest of 
the hands, — but it may be the true one for all that. It seems to 
me, however, that you attach too much importance to your acquire- 
ments. Tou seem to forget that the possession of an original 
genius for mechanics may be the real cause of your success. Dis- 
cipline may develop, but it cannot create talent. I am not so 
unlearned as not to know that. 

Myself. — Granted ; but I am neither a genius nor the son of a 
genius. I claim no higher gift than plain, common sense. What 
I know I have learned by hard study. I was called a " slow 
coach'' in school because I was not good at guessing. Ideas 
never came to me uninvited. I had to hunt for them ; and many 
a weary chase have they led me before they were brought to bay. 
I was a slow thinker-— distanced by every boy in my class— 
6 
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chagrined, sometimes, almost beyond endurance, at the tardy 
movement of my brain machinery. But I persevered, consoling 
mysett with the thought that if I was slow I was sure-footed. I 
never left a subject until I had mastered it. That I made a point 
of honor. Soon thoroughness begat speed. I flatter myself I 
can now think as rapidly as most men. There was also no nata- 
ral aptness for skillful work in my hands. I was a sad bungler 
the first few months of my apprenticeship ; but in the shop, as in 
the school room, perseverance conquered. In my case, then, the 
facts are all against your surmises. 

C. — ^Well, perhaps they are. I am unable to contradict you, 
so we will say no more about it. In our talk last evening you 
said something about " useless lumber." How can you avoid 
calling all you know about Rhetoric, Logic, Metaphysics, and the 
dead languages, useless lumber to a mechanic ? 

M. — That is not so difficult a task as you suppose. Being a 
mechanic need not dwarf a man intellectually. He is a many still, 
though he may, by the division of labor, earn his bread by work- 
ing at a single detail of the simplest process all his life. The 
more restricted his occupation, however, the more necessary, if he 
would retain his manhood, that he seek for the materials of thought 
beyond the meagre details of his calling. His hand- work requires 
little skill or dexterity. The machine he manipulates demands 
care and watchfulness, but does not call his creative and inventive 
powers into action. His occupation furnishing no occasions for ; 
the expenditure of intellectual force, that force must be expended 
upon other objects, or his mind will become weak and impotent 
for want of employment. When the understanding and judgment 
are asleep, the errant, undisciplined fancy is apt to roam at will 
in paths which lead downward to the realms of eternal night, and 
the imagination to create grotesque, obscene images out of the 
foul thoughts which germinate spontaneously in the soil of our 
natural depravity. The brute passions and instincts hold their 
saturnalia, running riot throughout his whole being. How can 
the fancy and the imagination be disciplined 7 By use and exer- 
cise. How can passion and appetite be brought under subjection 
to judgment and reason ? By training and discipline. Thej are 
parts of our nature — endowments bestowed with no evil intent, — 
their miause alone producing disaster and rain. They must be 
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exercised on proper objects : the oocasions for their harmomous 
development must be sought elsewhere than among the dry details 
of technical science, and the matter *of-fact aphorisms whi^h form 
the intellectual stock in trade of the worldly-wise, practical man. 
Rhetorical studies, consequently, commenced at an early age, 
carefully watched over by a competent instructor, until a love for 
the good and the beautiful, a taste for the pure and the refined^ 
have been formed, hold an equal rank, as true educational means, 
with the mathematics and the natural sciences. The gourmand- 
Izing book-worm, who gulps down a novel or a romance at a sin- 
gle sitting, is a mental inebriate. He has no thoughts of his own, 
so he forages among the thoughts of others for intellectual ali- 
ment. His appetite craves highly spiced dishes because it has 
never been trained to relish plain food. It is said that savages 
learn first the vices of civilized men ; — ^by culture and discipline 
alone can they be made to know and practice the virtues. Vices^ 
like weeds, need no cultivation — virtues are plants of slow growth ; 
must be tenderly nurtured and carefully protected. The ui^edu* 
cated, the undisciplined, are attracted first by the vicious forms of 
literature : foul water from the noisome swamps always making a 
stronger impression upon the eye than the sparkling ril) from the 
crystal spring. Education of taste, cultivation of feeling, lifts the 
mind above the plane of the gross and the grotesque. The logi* 
cal arrangement of particulars, the choice of words most expres- 
sive of our meaning, the use of figures of speech, the adaptation 
of style to matter, do not, like Dogberry's reading and writing, 
" come by nature." They are things to be learned by systematic 
study, — to be made available for instant use by long-continued 
practice. He who understands them best derives the most enjoy- 
ment as well as the most benefit from reading. Though wicked, 
designing men have used rhetoric to gild error and sin with showy, 
meretricious ornament, he whose taste has been purified and judg- 
ment strengthened by rhetorical studies can protect himself from 
the contaminating influence of the- seductive trash. Prevention 
is better than cure. Train the public mind to love and rever- 
ence the pure and holy, develop in it a taste fot the rational and 
the congruous, indoctrinate it thoroughly with correct notioiaiS con- 
cerning the true and the beautiful, and the occupation of the 
<< Satanic press " will be gone, the flood-tide of error wSB be 
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checked, the era of true, onward and upward progress be com- 
menced. 

G. — Please stick more closely to your text. We are discnssing 
practical values to a mechanic, as a mechanicy remember. The 
moral and aesthetic value of education requires for its discussion 
a far different class of facts than its practical value. 

M. — ^Not so very different as you suppose. Correct views upon 
all subjects are as valuable to a mechanic, as a mechanic, as to 
any one else. He who is en rapport with the " divine order of 
the universe " is more likely to do his work in a workmanlike 
manner than he whose eyes ^^ wander to the ends of the earth." 
He who can read, understand and enjoy Shakspeare and Milton 
will more readily apprehend and apply any mechanical truth, 
other things being equal, than he whose taste has never been exer- 
cised upon worthier objects than the coarse jokes of Joe Miller 
and the broad caricatures of the Comic Monthly, 

Indirect influences are often as potent as direct. Suppose we 
should eliminate from our food everything which can not be imme- 
diately and directly appropriated in building up tissues or restor- 
ing waste in our bodies. The merest tyro in physiology knows 
that disease and death would be the result. The organs of diges- 
tion and assimilation require, as stimulants and excitants, sub- 
stances which can neither be digested nor assimilated. The case 
is analagous, though not parallel, with the mind. There is a mu- 
tual leaning upon each other for support by the faculties of the 
mind. The understanding is not independent of the fancy, nor 
the judgment of the imagination. If we train one and neglect 
the others, the evidences of incompleteness will be so manifest 
that even the rude and ignorant can not fail to notice them. We 
.never thoroughly understand one of a series of studies until we 
uhave viewed it in light reflected from all the rest of the series; 
and it frequently happens, — at least it has so happened in mj 
rcase,— Tjthat the study of one branch is a necessary preparation 
for the study of another and widely diflferent branch. Though 
.the facts belonging to each may have no apparent correlation, the 
:habit8 of jnind formed by the study of one set are absolutely 
essential Cor the commencement of the study of the other set. I 
Lilted not particularize at present. We may talk about that some 
oth^ evening. 
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The hand is a machine — wonderful in its mechanism, — ^bnt its 
notive power is beyond itself, in the mind. If there be incom- 
)leteness in the mind's development, there must be incompleteness 
in the hand's work. This is not mere theory. It has been de- 
nonstrated as a truth in official reports upon data gathered from 
;he books of manufacturing companies, where the work done 
50uld be tested as to quality by unerring analysis, measured by 
the yard, or weighed by the pound. 

To know one's self is the first duty of a mechanic as of other 
men. Hence metaphysical studies, so far as they relate to the 
mind's constitution and the laws which govern its action, are prac^ 
Heal studies. The discussion of metaphysical questions, involving 
u it does the clearest definition of terms, the severest logic, and 
the subtlest, most delicate analysis, is intellectual hard worh^ but 
it Btrengtheiis the reasoning powers wonderfully. Loose, super- 
ficial thinkers call it a profitless exercise. I am not surprised at 
that ; neither do I complain when the uninitiated call metaphy- 
sicians a fanatical race of mystics who use a jargon of unintelli- 
gible words, and who are constantly " throwing buckets into 
empty wells and growing old in drawing nothing up ; " for men 
are not expected to commend what they do not understand. I 
merely call their attention to the greatf.historical fact, that the 
most metaphysical nations^on earth are the most eminently prac- 
tical. When the pastor of our church and myself spend an hour 
in canvassing the relative merits of Locke and Cousin, Comte and 
Hamilton, I do not feel self- condemned. We are spending our 
time quite as profitably, and to me infinitely more pleasantly, than 
those who are retailing scandal, telling vulgar stories, or playing 
dominos. 

We have worked hard to-day, and I am tired. We will talk 
about logic and the dead languages to-morrow evening. 



The human body may attain its noblest perfection of health and 
strength, the observation may b^ acute, the intellect profound, the 
imagination rich ; and yet these varied and glorious powers be 
turned to evil. * * * The work is incomplete, if the moral 
nature remains uncultivated. 
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AGRICULTURAL COLONY OF METTRAY. 

BY T. B. SULIOt. 

No. in. 

The institution if hich gave to the founders of Mettray the first 
idea of a reformatory colony is called the Rauhe Haus, four or 
fire miles from Hamburg* A very interesting account of it ap- 
peared in Chambers' Edinburgh Journal for August, 1845, the 
substance of which I will here reproduce in an abridged form. 

It was opened by Mn J. H. Wichern for the reception of abaa- 
doned children of the very lowest grade, — children brought up in 
the foul abodes of infamy, and taught both by example and pre- 
cept all the vices of sensuality, thieving and vagrancy, — children 
who had either never known the family ties, or had known them 
only to see them violated. 

The thoughts of Mr. Wichern had been strongly turned to this 
subject while yet a student at the university ; but want of means 
prevented any action, until a legacy enabled him to make a begin- 
ning in 1833. He has sin(jp devoted his life and all his wordly 
goods to the work. • 

It was his first aim that the al)andoned children, whom he sought 
out on the highways and in the haunts of vice, should know and 
experience the blessings of domestic life^ — ^that they should be in- 
troduced into the bosom of a family ; for this he regarded as a 
divine institution, and, therefore, the birth-right of every human 
being, the only atmosphere in which the human affections can 
grow and flourish. 

The site he had chosen for his experiment was enclosed by higli 
and strong walls. His first act was to pull them down, and to 
take away all bolts and bars from the doors and windows. 

He began with three boys of the worst description, and within 
three months, the number had increased to twelve. They were, 
at once, taken into Mr. Wichern's family, and assured that no 
walls or bolts should be used to detain them : one tie only should 
bind them, the tie of love. 

The result realized his expectation, and proved the all but 
omnipotent force of generosity and affection. Children from 
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seven or eight to fifteen or sixteen years of age, in many of whom 
precocious and loathsome vices had nearly obliterated the stamp 
of humanity, were, as if by a miracle, transformed not only into 
nsefal members of society, but into Christian youths who endeared 
themselves to all within their sphere of acquaintance. 

From the beginning, the children were told that labor is the 
price of living, and that, if they wished to secure a comfortable 
home, they must earn their own bread. Charity had furnished 
the home to which they were invited; their own industry must 
supply the rest. 
I He spoke to them of Christ, the benefactor of men, who, by 
deeds of love, proved his interest in the human family; who 
sought out the most benighted and worst of men to teach and 
help them, and who left it in charge with those who wished to be 
called his disciples, to go and do likewise. 

Is it to be wondered at, if enforced by a practical exemplifica- 
tion of Christian love as their fatherly benefactor gave them in 
his every day life, the story of Christ's words and deeds should 
have sunk deep into their hearts, and melted them to docility and 
affection. Even those whom long rooted habits of idleness and 
vagrancy made it difficult to keep always in the straight path, had 
long seasons of gratitude and obedience, to which any aberration 
from duty was only an exception. 

As the number of children increased, Mr. Wichern saw that the 
size of the family would seriously impair its domestic character. 
He therefore divided them into separate familes of twelve, and 
erected nine distinct buildings in a semi-circle round his own 
house and near it ; in each dwells a family of twelve boys or of 
twelve girls, under the care of a house-father or a house-mother. 

Each of these families is, to some extent, an independent com- 
munity, with an individuality of its own. Each family eats and 
sleeps in its own dwelling, and the children belonging to each look 
np to their own particular father and mother as home-bred chil- 
dren to a parent. 

The general gathering every morning and evening in the com- 
mon chapel, and their frequent meetings at work or on the play- 
ground, form a bond of union for the whole community. 

Much was done by the children themselves toward the erection 
of the buildings ; in this, they were actuated by a feeling of hope 
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and a principle of independence, in helping to provide a dwelling 
for themselves, whilst, at the same time,^ they experienced the 
pleasure of benevolence in assisting the workmen. 

Music is used as one of the most efficient instruments for sub- 
duing stubborn wills and calling forth gentle emotions; depriva- 
tion of it is one of the punishments for delinquency. The songs 
and hymns have been specially adapted to the wants and circum- 
stances of the little community. It has often happened that the 
singing of some peculiarly appropriate hymn has awakened the 
first feeling of devotion in hardened and brutified hearts. Some- 
times a voice would drop from the choir, and there would be heard 
instead weeping and sobbing. Sometimes the children would say 
that they could not sing ; they must think of their past lives, of 
their brothers or sisters or parents living at home in vice and 
misery. On several occasions, the singing exercise had to be 
given up for the time. 

An affectmg account is recorded of a boy who had run away, 
but whom Mr. Wichern pursued, found, and persuaded to return. 
He was brought back on Christmas Eve. The children were 
engaged in singing the Christmas hymns when he entered the 
room. At first, they showed strong disapprobation of his con- 
duct ; for he was one whose faults had been treated with special 
forbearance. They were told to decide among themselves how he 
should be punished. This brought them all to perfect silence. 
After some whispering and consulting together, one who had for- 
merly been guilty of the same fault of ingratitude under still less 
excusable circumstances, burst out into a petition for his being 
forgiven. All joined in it, reaching out to him a friendly hand; 
and thus the festival of Christmas Eve was turned into one of 
rejoicing over the brother w^ho had been lost and was now found. 
No allusion to his running away was ever after made. 

A day or two after, he was sent out on an errand to the distance 
of half a mile. He was surprised and touched by this mark of 
confidence, and from that time he never abused his freedom, 
though intrusted with commissions to a distance. But he never 
after could hear certain Christmas hymns without weeping. Long 
after, in a confidential communication to Mr. Wichern respecting 
some act of his former life (a voluntary unburdening of the over* 
laden conscience very common with the children), he referred to 
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the decisive effect of that scene of forgiving love upon his feelings 
and character. 

Oae of the most interesting effects of this spirit of charity, is 
the kindred spirit which it produtses in those who are the objects 
of it. Mr. Wichern made it a great point to celebrate Christmas : 
the friends of the school are in the habit of sending small sums 
of money, and articles of various kinds to set off the festival. 
Often has the money been voluntarily appropriated by the chil- 
dren to benevolent purposes ; instances have occurred when they 
literally emptied their little purses into the hand of poverty, and 
even took off their own clothes to cover the naked. 

On one occasion, six poor children had been picked up by some 
of the scholars, and invited to the Christmas festival. There they 
were clothed; many useful or pleasing articles made by the 
givers were presented to them ; one of the boys read a passage 
from the history of Christ ; the Christmas hymns and other songs 
of thanksgiving were sung ; the music of the organ, presented to 
the chapel by a friend, was followed by verses welcoming the 
strangers, and then the guests departed, blessing the house and 
its kind inmates. Who can doubt that a voice of gladness, more 
precious than all human praise, sprang up unbidden and exulting 
in the hearts of the little benefactors ! 



IN MEMORIAM. 



Friend White : An old friend of yours, a brother to me, has 
gone to the better land. Mason D. Parker died on the 29th of 
March. Not only to your heart, but to hearts in every part of 
the State, I know this announcement will send a pang of grief, — 
for none knew him but to love him. 

In obedience to a request of the teachers of Cincinnati, and 
the dictates of my own feelings, I send you a sketch of the life 
and character of our departed brother. Notwithstanding he was 
the playmate of my childish years, and my companion in man- 
hood, I would not portray his character in high-toned colors, but 
with that rigid adherence to truth, which would, if he were living, 
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be most gratifying to his own modest nature ; yet I feel that none 
bat a loving band ought to paint the quiet, useful life, and the 
pure, tender heart of this faithful schoolmaster. 

Mason Doan Parkbk was born in Clermont county, Ohio, in 
the year 1828. He received his education in an Academy estab- 
lished on his father's farm twenty-five years ago, and of which bis 
olditst brother has been principal from its foundation. His father 
was a man of strong native powers, which he cultivated by a dili- 
gent reading ; his mother had a taste for literature ; and almost 
the sole thought of both was for the education of their children. 
The father was a reformer in the best sense of the word, — always 
among thie foremost in good works.... He was the first public advo- 
cate of the temperance reform in the West ; and was always an 
uncompromising anti-slavery man. It was under such guidance 
that the subject of our sketch grew to manhood. He fully im- 
bibed his father's principles, and during his entire life was a devo- 
tee of total abstinence, and an earnest hater of oppression. 

In 1849 be removed to Cincinnati, and for two or three years 
was engaged as a clerk in a mercantile house. He then commenced 
his career as a teacher, — as an assistant instructor in the Cincin- 
nati House of Refuge, which position he filled for about a year. 
He then became connected with our city schools as first assistant 
teacher in the Tenth District. He became, in a year or two, the 
Principal of the same school, and successively of the Sixth Dis- 
trict, the Second Intermediate, the Eighteenth District, and again 
of the Second Intermediate. This last position he filled at the 
time of his death. 

These changes from school to school were not entirely agree- 
able to him, as, he often remarked, they did not give him a fair 
chance to show the results of his working powers ; for he could 
scarcely get settled into a place, and begin to make his influence 
felt, before he was required by the Board to organize a new school. 
But that he was required to do this, was complimentary to him, 
for he was chosen for this kind of work on account of his superior 
executive ability. 

From his entrance into the profession, he interested himself in 
the State Association, and almost at once became an active and 
influential member. He was as prompt and careful in discharging 
the duties pertaining to the general success of the cause of educa- 
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tion, which were from time to time imposed on him, as he was 
those more specially belonging to his school-room. Until last 
sommer, I think, he missed but one of our meetings. 

As a teacher, his success was unqualified. He was indefatiga- 
ble, and thoroughly .conscientious in his labors. He not only gave 
an intellectual assent to the fact that his work was the training of 
immortal souls, but seemed to f^el it to an extent I have never 
seen in another. Indeed this consciousness seemed, at times, to 
weigh him down by its burden. 

His teaching was broad and genial. All the fine powers of his 
mind were brought into play by it, — his accurate knowledge of 
facts, his discriminating literary taste, his airy and brilliant fancy, 
his warm sympathies, and his rich and quaint humor. He was 
rich m expedients in imparting instruction, and had a clear and 
felicitous style in presenting a subject. His manner was animated 
and impressive. But his designs reached far beyond the mere 
culture of the intellect. His moral teaching was not a matter of 
theory only, but received as careful attention as the several 
branches prescribed in the course of study for his school. While 
it was entirely free from cant, it was reverent, deriving its life not 
from precept alone, but from a blameless example. He strove in 
all bis teaching to render knowledge attractive, — so attractive that 
the school should be to his pupils the pleasantest place in the 
world. We all remember his lecture, delivered before the Asso- 
ciation, on the Model Teacher. It has often occurred to me since 
hearing it, that he himself was the best example of his beautiful 
ideal. 

His conscientiousness, in regard to the discharge of his duties, 
was almost morbid, and it led him to worry when things in his 
school did not go exactly as he thought they should, to a degree 
that I think was gradually undermining the tone of a nervous 
system that was originally a very vigorous one. However this 
may be, he has his reward for his labors in the high regard those 
whose young feet he has led into the pleasant paths of knowledge, 
will ever entertain for his memory. 

Mr. Parker had literary ability of so high an order, that, though 
he had written comparatively little for the press, his friends were 
led to believe that had he chosen literature for his vocation, he 
would have attained to eminence in it. His quick perception ^^ 
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individual traits, and his exuberant and fanciful humor were strik- 
ing, and in his pen found a readj and graceful expression. 

But it was most in the capacity of a genial companion, that our 
departed friend endeared himself to us all. So winning was his 
way that none could resist it. He compelled men to love him. 
In conversation, the play of his fancy, of his wit and his humor 
was constant, and his resources inexhaustible. And yet his wit, 
unless some great wrong or mean act were to be impaled, had 
nothing bitter in it. He was the most unselfish man I have ever 
known, — always thoughtful of the comfort and interests of others. 
His courtesy was that of the Christian gentleman, whose manners 
are based upon the Golden Rule. 

"When the National Guards were called out a year ago, he re- 
sponded to the call with alacrity. He was glad to be afforded an 
opportunity to contribute his mite of personal service to the cause 
of his country. He himself thought, as we all thought, that he 
would, from his muscular activity and vigor, be able to endure the 
privations of camp-life better than almost any other member of 
the Teachers' Company. And he did sustain himself well until 
the march the regiment made, about the middle of June, from 
Fort Powhattan to City Point. In that, to our surprise, he broke 
down. He had not yet entirely rallied from this, when, shortly 
after our arrival at Spring Hill, on the Appomattox, he had a very 
severe attack of illness, from which he never entirely recovered. 
He was reluctantly forced to give up all heavy duty thereafter. 
He grew weaker from day to day without any well defined cause ; 
and we were seriously afraid, at times, that he would never see 
that home, endeared to him by so many precious ties, again. Yet 
during all this time of ill health, his wit and humor never ceased 
their flow, and were the life and talk of the little camp of the two 
companies, which were so long together on detached duty. 

On his return home he felt obliged to resume at once the duties 
of his profession ; and the burden of the management of a new 
school proved too much for the little strength he had left. His 
vital powers gave way under the pressure. A nervous fever set 
in, accompanied by a congestion of the lungs. He was so loth 
to give up, that he continued in school long after he should have 
tuken to his bed. 

He had but little, sound sleep during the whole of his last ill- 
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ness ; and his talk during his troubled dreams was almost entirely 
of his school. His fevered, restless hand would mark out in the 
empty air the figures and diagrams he had so often drawn upon 
the black-board in his school room. When awake, his mind at all 
times was serene and cheerful ; and the old flashes of humor were 
not unfrequent. Though he believed to the last he should recover, 
he talked of death with the peaceful calmness of the Christian 
who has nothing to fear. 

His last words, as his friends stood around his bed, his wife's 
hand clasped in his, were — " I am tired. I must sleep now ! " 
And gently, as an infant on its mother's breast, he fell into that 
slumber that shall know no waking till the resurrection of the 
just ! The great heart, with all its noble aspirations, its infinite 
longings, and boundless love, was stilled forever ! j. H. 



For the Monihl;^. 
A LITTLE WHILE. 

BY p. K. W. 

Only a little while 
That we shall follow down the lapsing jearSi 
And scatter seed whose grain we never see, 

Or reap, may be, with tears. 

Only a little while 
That we shall bear the burden and the cross. 
And know the life that Time unfolds to us. 

Its sorrow and its loss. 

Only a little while 
That we shall walk with blindly groping hands, 
And, weary, lean on reeds, or stop to rest 

Upon unsheltered sands. 

Only a little while 
Before the lifting of the cloud and mist, 
That from our vision veil the far-off fields 

Of gold and amethyst 
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Only a little while 
Before tbe beating storm be overpast, 
And we, in seas of sweet serenity, 

Drop anchor at the last 

Only a little while 
To work and wait, to conquer and control. 
Before celestial sympathies set free 

The masic of the soul 

Only a little while 
Before the morning; ahl divine and &ir 
Will be its breaking, after all the hope. 

The patience and the prayer. 
Cleveland, February, 1865. 



THB DUTY OF THE HOUR. 



BY T. B. 8ULI0T. 



In this signal and decisive triumph of Right over Wrong, when the hearts of 
the people are beating high with gladness and hope,* let our political guides 
point out the best means of consolidating the national victory, of healing the 
wounds and repairing the havoc of war, of opening new paths of public pros- 
perity. 

Let our religious instructors impress on our consciences the duty of gratitude 
to God for his mercies, and of resignation for the crushing sorrow with which it 
has pleased Him to temper our joy and try our faith. Let them teach us how to 
improve the blessing and the trial by renewed self-dedication to the Supreme 
Ruler of nations who deals out to them weal and woe according to the inscruta. 
ble designs of His providence. 

But more especially does it behoove us, the supporters and readers of this 
educational journal, to proclaim abroad the necessity of exerting every effort^ 
applying every influence in our power, seizing every opportunity to make the 
national government of this disenthralled and regenerated republic, the rulers of 
the States, and each individual citizen, prove the sincerity of their gratitude'to 
the Author of our deliverance by co-operating to afford to our colored brethren 
eveiy facility for self culture and self-improvement 

The time has long gone by for the driveling policy of exporting the colored 
people to Africa, to the tropical isles of the ocean, or to Central America It 

*Thi8 was written before the fatal 15th of April, when the dastardly assassin tmneJ 
our joy into mourning. 
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is too late now even to dream of herding them by themselves in Florida, or any 
other corner of the Soath. For they are free I They are men once more I 
• Their birth-right, of which they had been robbed, is theirs again by the irrepres- 
sible force of events— by the will of God! They must be let to go or stay, and 
settle themselves wherever they choose, by themselves, or in our midst Hence- 
forth, they are the arbiters of their own destiny, the builders-up of their own for- 
tunes. They shall not be obstructed in their action. Any interference with 
their rights as freemen would be an invasion of our own. 

The colored portion of the American people is henceforth an important ele- 
ment in this republic. With us it now rests to determine whether it shall be an 
element of weakness, agitation and danger, or one of safety and strength. A 
lingering remnant of old prejudice, born of slavery, may, for a while, grudge to 
them the full exercise of citizens' rights. But this is only a question of time, 
the solution of which will become more difficult and dangerous the longer it is 
deferred. May this country take warning from the example of England, 
which, for the last sixty or seventy years, has many times been brought to the 
verge of revolution by the brooding discontent of her non-voting population, — 
a danger ever growing with the increasing numbers and intelligence of the 
down-trodden class ? 

But, however long it may be before the scales of prejudice shall fall from our 
eyes, thtSj at least, we must do at once and heartily,— admit their right to a. full 
participation in all our educational privileges. No longer must a niggardly pit- 
tance of the bare elements of learning be suffered any where to be doled out to 
their children in dilapidated, ill-fiirnished school-buildings, by inferior teachers. 
The voice of justice and conscience, gratitude for their loving and faithful minis- 
trations to our suffering soldiers in the South, for their heroic bearing on the 
battle-field, for their blood so freely shed in our defence, demand a large return 
at our hands. 

We trust, therefore, that this journal, faithful to the spirit of its honored found- 
ers, will not stand aloof from the call of the hour, but will be foremost in the 
van of the crusade against the enforced ignorance and debasement of our 
brethren. May its example provoke our fellow-laborers in the field to a gener- 
ous emulation in the cause of retribution and justice to our hitherto scorned and 
oppressed countrymen I 

This is the only atonement America can offer for long years of oppression, of 
moral and intellectual degradation,— far worse than even stripes and bodily suf- 
fering — ^to which they have hitherto been doomed by the greediness and lust and 
tyranny of the soutkem ehivalry^ connived at, defended and fostered by the no 
less mean spirit of timeserving and mammon-worship in the North. 

A new sphere of duty has opened out before u& Let us not flinch from it 
Let the best interests of the colored people and their children ever find in tiiis 
and every other educational journal in the land zealous and faithful guardians 



Gemtlekbm and cheerfulness form a sort of sweet atmosphere, which enten 
into a child's soul like the sunbeam into a ro8e-bud,-~8lowly, but surely, expand- 
ing it into beauty and vigor. 
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CIRCULAR TO BOARDS OF SCHOOL EXAMINERS. 

OFFICE OF STATE SCHOOL COMMISSIONER, ) 
Columbus, Ohio, April 20, 1865. ) 

Gentlemen : — At a meeting of the county examiners of the State, held at 
Toledo, July 7, 1864, the School Commissioner was requested to prepare an ex- 
tended series of questions on the theory and practice of. teaching for the use and 
guidance of examiners. 

In compliance with this request, I am, at last, able to submit the following 
classified questions, which indicate, in my judgment, the kind of professional 
knowledge which every applicant for a teacher's certificate should possess. In 
the preparation of the series, I have aimed to make each question definite and 
practical, and the series as a whole comprehensive and measurably exhaustive. 
It has been my aim not only to aid examiners, but also to suggest to teachers 
the character of the preparation they should make before presenting themselveg 
for examination. I shall soon prepare additional questions relating more spe- 
cifically to the best methods of teaching the several branches of study pursued 
in our common schools. 

The faithful use of this series of questions by every board of examiners in 
the State, is earnestly recommended. Such use will present to teachers some- 
thing definite upon the subject for study, and as soon as the fact is known that 
the questions presented by examiners are selected from this series, the questions 
will be sought for and more or less faithfully studied. If a definite outline of the 
knowledge required is not thus mapped out, all preparation upon this subject will 
continue to be neglected. 

I shall recommend the use of these questions in all the institutes held in the 
State — that one or more daily lessons be assigned and regularly recited. It is 
believed that tjjijs will add much to the practical character and value of institute 
instruction. I shall also endeavor to secure as wide a distribution of the ques- 
tions among the teachers of the State as possible. 

I would recommend that say ten questions at each examination be selected 
from the series, and that applicants be required to submit their answers in 
writing. If the applicants are examined in classes and the answers are given 
orally, a larger number of questions will be necessary. It is not expected that 
applicants will be required to give answers to these questions which shall agree 
with the views of the examiners; their answers should present their awn views 
and opinions. An answer, to be satisfactory, should show that the applicant has 
clear and definite views or knowledge upon the subject I would further recom- 
mend that examiners select, at first, those questions which are most definite and 
readily answered. E. E. WHITE, 

State School Cammianoner* 
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QUESTIONS ON THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OP TEACHING. 

SCHOOL OItOUKD& 

Wliat tilings should be considered in selecting a site for a school-house ? Why 
should a school-house not be situated upon the public commons or in the street? 
What should be the sise and shape of the play grounds connected with a country 
school? How should the grounds back of the school-house be arranged and 
separated? Why is it desirable that the front yard be ornamented with shrub- 
bery and flowers? What is the duty of teachers respecting the care of school 
grounds? How may the planting and preservation of shade trees be usually 
secured? 

8CH00I/-H0T7SBa 

Draw a ground plan of a school-house for an ungraded school taught by a 
single teacher. Why should tlie ceiling of a school-house be higher than the 
eeiling of a dwelling-house ? Why should the windows be so made that they may 
easily be lowered from the top ? What is the best plan for ventilating school- 
rooms? Why is a teacher that neglects the ventilation of his school-room 
blamable ? 

SXATIKe AND CABB OF SCHOOL-BOOHS. 

How would you arrange the seats of a school-room occupied both for study 
and recitation ? What are the advantages and what the disadvantages of having 
the recitation seats near the teacher ? What the advantages and what the disad- 
vantages of having the school seated between the teacher and the class reciting ? 
Is an untidy school-room more discreditable to the pupils than to the teacher? 
Why? What is your plan of securing the sweeping and dusting of your school- 
room? Why are scrapers and door-mats necessary to the health and comfort of 
a school? To what extent is the teacher responsible for the protection of the 
desks, wallSj doors, etc., of a school-house from defacement and injury? If a 
school-house is defaced with obscene marks and writing, what is the duty of the 
teacher ? Why should a school-room be made cheerful and pleasant ? 

SCHOOL RECORDS. 

What items should be daily recorded by the teacher in conducting a school? 
What is your plan of keeping a record of attendance ? What m^sures do you 
resort to, to secure regularity of attendance ? What record do you keep of tardi- 
ness ? What do you do to prevent tardiness ? 

SCHOOL ORGANIZATION. 

Why should the teacher enter upon the organization of his school with well 
matured plans ? What information would you seek in taking charge of a strange 
school ? What temporary plan of seating would you adopt the first day? What 
general rules, if any, would you adopt to effect a temporary organization ? Why 
is it bad policy for a teacher to lay down a system of rules the first day ? What 
course would you take to ascertain the attainments of the different pujHls before 
asfflgning them their studies or attempting to classify them ? What is the ad- 
vantage of having as few classes as possible? What are some of the obstacles 
that prevent a close and systematic classification of our country schools? How 
may some of these obstacles be overcome ? How fiur should a teacher be guided 
10 
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by the wishes of parents in assigning new studies to p«pils? What is the dis- 
advantage of having more than one series of text-books used in the same branch 
of study ? What is your plan for calling out and dismissing your classes ? Why 
is a definite and simple plan important ? How many hours should a school be 
in session each day? Why should the younger scholars be confined less than 
the older scholars ? What plan would you adopt to secure this result ? What 
do you think of the plan of giving a short recess at the close of each hour ? 

ORDER OF DAILY EXERCISES. 

What are the advantages of a programme of daily exercises in which a defi- 
nite amount of time for each exercise is allowed ? What are some of the diffi- 
culties encountered in arranging such a programme for an ungraded school ? 
Why is it better to divide the school into three or more grades^ and arrange the 
programme for each grade ? What is the advantage of a study table in which 
ike work of the pupils at their desks is mailed out and directed? What is 
your plan of regulating the work of each pupil at his desk ? What should be 
made the opening exercises of a school ? What is your plan of conducting 
such devotional exercises ? What lessons and exercises, in addition to the book- 
lessons of the scholars, should receive attention ? What attention should be 
given to vocal music? How should music be taught to children? How would 
you provide for oral instruction, slate exercises, etc., in your daily programme? 
What is the advantage of giving the younger pupils frequent recesses ? 

RECITATIONS. 

Why should the teacher make special preparation for conducting each recitA- 
tion ? What should such special preparation include ? Why should it include 
the method of conducting the recitation ? To what extent should the teacher 
use a text-book in hearing a lesson ? Why should his knowledge go beyond the 
text-book used by his class ? Why should the teacher avoid a formal routine in 
conducting recitations? What directions can you give respecting the assigning 
of lessons ? To what extent should the pupil be assisted in the preparation of 
his lessons ? 

What are the principal objects of a recitation? Why should the recitation 
thoroughly test the study of the pupil ? Why should the pupil, as a general 
rule, not be tM what he can be lead to find out for himself? What is the differ- 
ence between teaching and talking? What, in your opinion, are the more com- 
mon faults of teachers in conducting recitations ? 

Why should the teacher not confine himself to the printed questions of the 
author? What do you understand by "leading questions," and why are they 
objectionable ? Why should questions that can be answered by yes or no be 
avoided ? Wliy is the practice of assisting pupils in the answering of questions 
by " hints " and otherwise, objectionable ? 

What are- some of the characteristics of a satisfisictory answer to a question? 
Why should the teacher reject partial answers ? Why ikmld evefy answer be 
expressed in good langf»ge ? Why should mumbimg he broken up ? 

What are the advantages and what the disadvantages of condsoting recita- 
tioiis by topics f In what studies and with what cites of pupils is this methed 
[ moBt sacciessfiil ? Whatdo yoan^aid «6 an abii0e of tJk« tofMC method ? 
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What are some of the obfections to &e common metlied of permittiiig papils 
to recite consecntiyely or by turn ? In what recitations may this method be 
sometimes used with advantage ? What is your opinion of the system of place* 
taking or '^ going up " in classes ? 

What are the adyantages of the method of calling upon pupils promiscuously 
or without reference to the order in which they stand to recite ? Into what 
errors is a teacher liable to fall who uses this method? How may each of these 
errors be avoided? 

What do you understand by the " concert method " of reciting ? What are 
the objections to this method? Wlien may it be used witb advantage? 

What are the advantages and what the disadvantages of the method of pro- 
pounding questions to the entire class, and requiring those who think they can 
answer correctly to raise the hand ? When may this plan be used with advan- 
tage? 

Which of the above methods of calling upon pupils to recite do you regard 
the most thorough and satisfactory? What is the advantage of using different 
methods ? What position do you prefer to have your pupils take when reciting ? 
What is your method of calling out and dismissing your classes ? 

R1CVIKWS AND EXAMIKATIONS. 

What are the advantages of always reviewing the preceding lesson ? How 
would you conduct such a review? What is the advantage of dividing a text- 
book into parts, and reviewing thoroughly each part before advancing to the one 
next succeeding ? Why should the results of such a review be tested by a 
thorough examination ? What is the advantage of subjecting your own classes 
to frequent thorough examinations or tests? What is the most satisfactory 
method of examining advanced classes ? What would be your method of con- 
ducting an examination in reading ? 

INOBKTIVBS TO STUDY. 

What is the usual argument in favor of the practice of offering prizes as an 
incentive to study? What are the usual objections urged against it? What is 
your opinion of the practice? Why are rewards bestowed without previous 
{HTomise, less objectionable than prizes? 

What are the usual arguments for and against the system of '' merit-marks " ? 
What is your opinion of this system? 

What is your opinion of the practice of keeping an accurate record of the 
cfcoro<rfer of each pupiFs recitations? What system of marking recitations (if 
any) do you use, and wimt use do you make of the dass^ecord ? State what 
you regard some of the abuses of class-recorda 

To what extent is it proper to cultivate a spirit of emulation among pupils ?' 
What are some of the evil ^ects of an excessive appeal to this feeling ? 

When may the fear of punishment be made an incentive to study ? Which is- 
the less evil, lessons learned from fear of punishment, or lessons neglected ? 
Why? Is ifr ever proper to resort to corporal punishment to secure the prepara- 
l&on of lessons? Give a reason fyr your answer. 

Why is it never proper for a teacher to resort to the open ridieole of a dull 
pupil ? What is the osualiesalt of such treatment? Under what dimmstancea- 
^ you Ubi^ ri<Mc«]e may be a proper utcentiTe to stady ? 
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' Wbat is the usual effect of commending a pnpil who does not desenre it? 

What is the result of constantly praising and putting forward a few bright 

scholars? Why should a teacher be quick to perceive and prompt to commend 

the faithful efforts of a dull pupil ? 

Which of two classes of motives equaDy effective in securing study should the 

teacher use, the higher or the lower? Why? What do you r^ard the highest 

motives that can be successfully used as incentives to study? What is your 

Ofunion of the practice of detaining pupils after school to prepare or recite 

n^lected lessons? 

SCHOOL GOvnuncnrT. 

Why should self-government on the part of the pupil be the ultimate object of 
school government? Why is it important that all our youth form the habit of 
dieerful and prompt obedience to rightful authority ? Which of two teachers is 
the better disciplinarian, the one that secures right conduct in the pupil by 
caunng him freely to choose it, or the one that necessitates good conduct by out- 
ward restraint ? Why may the outward control of the teacher be necessary as a 
means of securing self-control on the part of the pupil? Why are cheerful obe- 
dience and good ord«r necessary in every school ? 

How do you explain the fact that some teachers govern easily without resort- 
ing to corporal punishment, while others depend largely upon such punishment 
to sustain their authority? Why may the same metiiods of school government 
be used by different teachers with opposite results? Which do you deem the 
more important, the teacher's personal character or the measures he uses ? 

Name some of the more important qualifications of a successful discipUns- 
rian ? Why is an accurate and thorough knowledge of the branches taught, an 
important aid in school government? Why does a slavish use of the text-book 
in hearing recitations increase the difficulty of securing good order ? Why does 
skill in teaching render government less difficult? What relation does thorough 
instruction sustain to efficient discipline ? 

How do you explain the fact that the higher and more uniform the standard 
of school order, the easier it is to sustain it? Which is usually the more effect- 
ive, the certainty of a mild correction for misconduct or the possibility of severe 
chastisement ? What is your opinion of the practice of trying to govern a school 
by spasmodic efforts? 

T^y is it important that the teacher be able to detect mischief in its incipient 
form? Why ^ould this be done without evincing a suspicious disposition? 
What qualifications on the part of the teacher does this*require ? 

Why should the teacher never permit the faults of his pupils to create an nn- 
friendly feeling toward them ? What pupils, if any, should the teacher make 
his pets, those who are most lovable or those who most need his love ? Why? 
Why should the teacher manifest confidence in his pupils ? Under what circom- 
stances may such confidence be withheld ? 

What is your method of regulating " whispering " ? What do you think of the 
propriety of positively forbidding whispering, and prescribing a definite pnnishr 
ment for each offense ? 

What course would you pursue to detect the author of a serious school offense? 
What is your opinion of the propriety of requiring pupls to inform upon each 
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otlier ? What do you think of the practice of keeping a daily record of the 
communications and general conduct of your pupils? What is your opinion of 
the " self-reporting system"? What ^fference should be made in correcting 
offenses owned by the pupil and those that are detected? 

Why should the teacher be careful not to transcend his authority in school 
goTemment ? What is the extent of the teacher's jurisdiction over his pupils in 
going to and from school? 

PUIOSHICBICTS. 

What are the objects of punishment? In humane goyemments, the abuse of 
a privilege is followed by its forfeiture. How &r can this same principle be car- 
ried out in school government ? Why is such a natural punishment usually more 
efficacious than an arbitrary punishment? What would be a natural punishment 
for tardiness? For injuries to school property? For profane or vulgar lan- 
guage upon the play-grounds ? For whispering with a seatmate ? What is your 
opinion of the propriefy of depriving idle or disorderly pupils of their recesses? 

Why is it not proper for a teacher to resort to such punishments as are de* 
signed to degrade a pupil? What is your opinion of ** dunce caps" and 
*' dunce stools " ? What is your opinion of the propriety of iniHcting personal 
indignities upon a pupil by pulling his ears or hair, boxing his ears, snapping 
his forehead, etc. ? Why should the head be exempted from penal violence ? 
What is your opinion of a teacher who applies such epithets as " numskull/' 
"dunce," " blockhead," etc., to his pupils? Why should a teacher never make 
a remark reflecting upon the parents of a pupil ? 

Under what circumstances do you think it right to inflict coporal punishment? 
Should such punishment be inflicted privately or before the school? Why? 
Why, as a general rule, is it better to administer severe reproof privately than 
publicly ? Why should whips not be kept in sight in the school-room? In what 
temper and spirit should the teacher inflict punishment? 

MORAL TRAIKINO. 

What relation does proper moral instruction or training sustain to school gor- 
cmment ? How far is the teacher responsible for the moral training of his 
pnpils? What are some of the qualifications essential for success in moral 
training ? What importance do you attach to the purity and integrity of the 
teacher's own life and conduct? 

What is the best method of imparting moral instruction in our schools ? How 
n>ay lessons illustrating and enforcing the duty of obedience, truthMness, hon- 
esty, self-denial, etc., best be given? How often should such lessons occur? 
What use should be made of the Bible in our schools ? 

Why should the teacher in his entire treatment of his pupils be rigidly honest? 
What is your opinion of the honesty of the practice of calling only upon the 
l>e8t pupils in public examinations, or of so assorting the questions that no finil- 
Tttes may occur? How, in your opinion, may a public examination be honestly 
conducted ? To what extent do you think a teacher should expose publicly pupils 
detected in falsehood? What course do you take to cultivate truthfulness in 
your pupils? 
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CITIZENSHIP. 

What 18 your opinion of the importance of instrncting our youth in their du* 
ties and obligations as citizens ? How can such instruction best be imparted ? 
How may a deeper reverence for law and rightful authority be cultivated ? Why 
should the sanctity of a civil oath be impressed upon all ? How may the pupils 
in our common schools best be instructed in American history? 

FBIHARY IKSTBUCTIOK. 

What mental faculties are first developed ? What is the natural order in which 
the other faculties are developed ? In what respect should primary methods of 
instruction differ from adult methods? Why should primary instruction deal 
largely with concrete knowledge? Why should we teach littie children ideas 
before tiie words that represent them? Processes before rules ? 

What do you understand by ** object lessons"? How may a child be taught 
on the principles of object teaching to count and to add numbers ? Why should 
the child's first lessons in geography be given orally rather than from books? 
Should these lessons relate to the world as a whole, or to facts within the child's 
observation ? 

What book-lessons should, as a general rule, be assigned to children under 
eight years of age? Why should oral instruction be made prominent in teach- 
ing young pupils ? What lessons should be given orally ? What slate exercises 
should be daily provided for ? Why should drawing receive daily attention ? 



The following laws relating to schools were passed at the last session of the 

General Assembly : 

AN ACT 

Supplementary to an act passed March 18, 1864, entitled " an act to amend and sup- 
plementary to an aot entitled 'an act to provide for the organization, superyisioD 
and maintenance of common schools/ passed March 14, 1853," and the acts amend- 
atory thereto ; also, supplementary to " an act for the support and better regulation 
of common schools in the town of Akron,'' passed February 8, 1847, and the aeti 
amendatory thereto ; also, supplementary to ** an act for the better regulation of the 
public schools in cities, towns, ko,, passed February 21, 1849, and the acts amenda- 
tory thereto." 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, 
That wheu the board of education of any city or incorporated town or village 
shall determine that it is necessary to purchase a site and erect a school hoose 
thereon, or to do either, for the proper accommodation of the schools of such 
city, town or village, under the provisions of said act, and if said board shall 
be of opinion that the necessities of the schools in said city, town or village 
require the immediate purchase of such site, or erection of such school house, 
or both, said board of education are authorized to submit to the qualified voters 
at any meeting called by them for the purpose of determining the question of 
levying a tax ifor such purpose, the further question whether said levy shall be 
continued to be made from vear to year until the amount so estimated shall be 
raised ; and if a majority of the qualified voters shall vote in favor of the sum 
proposed to be raised and the levy of taxes yearly to raise the same, said board 
of education shall certify the same annually to the county auditor, who shall 
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•place the same upon the tax duplicate in like manner as other taxes certified hf 
boards of education of cities, towns or villages are required to be assessed by 
him nnder said act; and to enable said boards of education to antictpate the 
moneys to be raised and to purchase such site, or erect such school house, they 
are hereby anthorized to borrow such sum of money so estimated and yoted, ana 
to issue notes or bonds therefor, bearing interest not exceeding six per cent., 
and for such sums, and payable at such times as may be justified nnder the lim> 
itations as to amount of levy in said act of March 18, 1864, prescribed. 

Sic. 2. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its 
passage. 

CHARLES H. BABGOCE, 
SpenJcerpro tem. of the Hotise of RepresentcUweB. 
CHARLES ANDERSON, 
March 8, 1865. President of the Senate. 



AN ACT 

To amend an act entitled '' an aet to provide for the reorganisation, supervision and 
maintenance of common schools," passed March 14> 1853, and the acts amendatory 
thereto. 

Section 1. Beit enacted hy the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, 
That section sixteen of the act aforesaid be so amended as to read as follows : 

Section 16. Whenever the better accommodation of scholars makes it desi- 
rable to form a sub-district composed of parts of two or more adjoining town- 
ships, by mutual agreement between the boards of education of such townships 
respectively, a transfer of territory for school purposes may be made to the 
township in which the school house of such joint sub-district is or may be situ- 
ated, and the qualified voters resident within such joint sub-district, so com- 
posed, shall at the same time and in the same manner as school directors in 
other sub-districts are selected, proceed to elect directors who shall have the 
same powers, perform the same duties, and be subject to the same penalties as 
directors in sub-districts ; provided, that in taking the enumeration of youth, it 
shall be the dutv of said directors to return a certified copy of such eaumera- 
tioQ to the clerk of each township having territory in such joint sub-district, 
designating, in each case, the number of youth, male and female, residing in 
the respective parts of the several townships so united. The school in such 
joint sub-distnct shall be under the general control of the board of education 
of the township in which the school house is situated, of which board the clerk 
of said joint sub-district shall be a member, but such school shall be supported 
from the school funds of the respective townships having territory in said joint 
Bub-district, in proportion to the enumeration of youth; and the board of edu- 
cation having charge of said joint school shall make the proper estimates of 
the share of expenses of every kind necessary to sustain it, to be paid by each 
of the said townships, so united, and shall certify such estimates to the auditor 
of the proper county, who shall add the same to the annual estimates for school 
purposes made and certified by the boards of education of said townships re- 
spectively, and shall assess and collect the same as parts of such township esti- 
mates ; and in making the annual apportionment of school moneys, as herein- 
Aj^r provided, the auditor shall state on the copy of said apportionment fur- 
nished each township treasurer, the amount of moneys so assessed and collected 
for the support of said joint school As "soon after the distribution of school 
funds as practicable, the clerk of the adjoining township or townships shall 
each draw orders on their respective township treasurers, in favor of the board 
of education having charge of said school, for all funds belonging to the same, 
whether derived &om the state tax, sale or rent of school lands, township tax, 
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er other sources, the same to be appropriated to the payment of teachers and 
for other purposes connected with the establishment or maintenance of said 
joint sab^listrict school No joint sub-district composed of the fractional parts 
of two or more townships which is now organized or may hereafter be organ- 
ized, shall be dissolved, changed or altered, an less bj the concurrent action of 
the boards of education of the sereral townships which may have territoiy in- 
cluded in such sub-district 

Sso. 2. That section twentv-fonr of said act, as amended bj section seven 
of an act passed April 17, 1857, be amended so as to read as follows : 

Section 24. All school funds which may come into the hands of the township 
treasurer, from whatever source, shall be paid out only on the order of the clerk 
of the board of education, under the direction of the board ; except, in paying 
teachers for their services, the said clerk may, on such teachers presenting their 
certificates of qualification, and depositing with the clerk true copies thereof, 
draw the requisite orders on the treasurer for such amount as may have been 
certified to be due by any two of the local directors of the proper sub-district in 
which the teacher was employed ; and so much of the school moneys coming 
into the hands of the treasurer as may be derived from the state tax, or from 
such school funds as arise from the sale or rents of section sixteen, or other 
school lands, shall be applicable only to the payment of teachers in the proper 
township, and shall be drawn for no other purpose whatever; and all school 
f^nds made applicable to the payment of teachers only, shall be distributed to 
the several sub-districts, and fractional parts thereof, in the township, in propor- 
tion to the enumeration of scholars, with the exception of so much of the town- 
ship tax as may have been levied and reserved by the board for sustaining 
teachers in the central or high schools ; and such school funds as arise from the 
sale or rents of section sixteen, or other lands in lieu thereof, shall be distributed 
to the localities to which such funds belong. All other school funds of the town- 
ship not derived from the state tax nor m>m the sales or rents of school lands 
nor raised for the central schools or other special purpose, and with the excep- 
tion of so mneh of the township tax as may be set apart for the continuation of 
the schools after the state funds have been exhausted, shall be applied, under 
the direction of the board, in procuring school house sites, building, furnishing 
and repairing school houses, providing fuel, and in making such other provisions 
for schools in the sub-districts of the proper township, as may, in the opinion of 
the board, be necessary ; and so much of the township tax as may be set apart 
for the continuation of the schools, shall be so apportioned that Uiose sub-dis- 
tricts that contain comparatively a small number of resident youth of school 
age, shall be able to continue their schools the same length of time as the larger 
sub-districts ; and the board of education of each township, city or village, shall 
make the necessary provisions for continuing the schools in operation in their 
respective townships, or separate school districts, for at least twenty-four weeks 
in each year ; and in case the board of education of any township or separate 
school district shall fail to make the necessary provisions for continuing the 
schools therein in operation the length of time herein required, such township 
or separate school district shall not be entitled to any portion of the school fund 
arising from the state tax, during the next succeeding school year, and sueh fo^ 
feited state school funds shall be distributed to the other several townships of 
the county, in proportion to the enumeration of youth; and such of the members 
of said board of education as shall neglect or refuse to comply with the pro- 
visions of this section, shall be individually responsible for all losses sustained 
by any township or district by reason of such neglect or refusal to comply with 
the provisions of this section, and shall be jointly and severally liable for the 
same in a civil action in the name of the state of Ohio ; and the amounts so 
recovered shall be apportioned to the several sub-districts in the same manner 
as the school funds would have been. 

Sec. 3. That the orders drawn by county auditors for the payment of the 
necessary traveling expenses of county boards of school examiners and the 
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eoBt of revienne stamps for certificates, as provided ia section forty-five of the 
ftct to which this act is amendatory, as amended by section seven of an act 
passed March 18, 1864, shall in no one quarter exceed one-third of the amount 
of money collected and paid over by said board as examination fees ; and the 
lee paid by each female applicant for a certificate shall be fifty cents instead of 
thirty-five cents as provided in the section aforesaid. 

Sso. 4. It shall be the duty of the auditor of each county in the state to 
famish the clerk and treasurer of the several townships in his county with a 
suitable blank book each, made according to the form prescribed by the com- 
missioner of common schools, in which book, as provided, it shall be the duty 
of said clerk and treasurer respectively to make a record of all school moneys 
received and disbursed during each school year, showing the amount of school 
moneys in the hands of the said treasurer on the first day of September of each 
^ar, and also at the time of his annual settlement with the board of education 
» April, and from what sources received; the amounts received during the 
school year, and from what sources ; the orders drawn or paid, as the case may 
be, from what funds and for what purpose, and the amount of school funds in 
the hands of said treasurer at the close of the school year; and at the expira- 
tion of his official service, said township clerk shall deliver to his successor in 
office the aforesaid book, also the book in which is recorded the official proceed- 
ings of the board of education, all certificates and reports of teachers required 
by law'to be filed in his office, and all other official books and papers relating to 
schools in his hands ; and in case of a failure to deliver such books and papers 
88 herein required, said township clerk shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 
fifty dollars, to be recovered in a civil action in the name of the state of Ohio, . 
•ad when collected, to be applied to the use of common schools. 

Sec. 5. That section sixteen and twenty-four of " an act to provide for the 
reoiganization, supervision and maintenance of common schools, ' passed March 
14, 1853, and sections seven and ten of " an act to amend and supplementary " 
to the act aforesaid, passed April 14, 1857, be and the same are hereby repealed ; 
provided that the obligations or liabilites incurred, and the rights acquired under 
the provisions of any of the sections repealed shall remain, and shall be in no 
wise altered or affected, but may be enforced, as if this act had not been passed ; 
and all funds legally due from adjoining townships or their respective share or 
shares of the expenses hitherto incurred in the support of any joint school, 
shall be paid over to the board of education having charge of said joint school 
in the manner herein provided ; and that the school directors in the several 
joint sub-districts of the state shall hold their respective offices nntil the expira- 
tion of the terms for which they were respectively elected. 

Sbc. 6. This act shall take effect and be ia force from and after its passage. 

JOHN JOHNSTON, 
Speaker of the House of BepreaentatzveB, 

s, huZphreville, 

March 28, 1865. President prq tern, of the Senate. 



Ohio Tbaghebs' Assoclltiov. — ^The seventeenth annual meeting of the Ohio 
Teachers' Association will be held in the city of Cincinnati on the 5th, 6th and 
7th days of July, 1865. 

Addresses will be delivered and reports made upon educational topics by 
many of the ablest teachers of the State. The teachers and friends of educa- 
tion m Kentucky and Indiana are cordially invited to participate with us in the 
proceedings of the Association. 

A more definite announcement of the exercises will be made next month. 

W. Mitchell, 

Ht. Ysbnon, O., April 22, 1865. Chairman Ex, Com. 0. T. A. 
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THE ASSASSINATION OF THE PRESIDENT. 

Our readers are all familiar with the details of that terrible crime which has 
80 snddenlj overwhelmed the nation with grief, and we gladly omit their recital 
Suffice it to say, that, in the very hour of the nation's triumph, our Chief Magis- 
trate, the beloved and hope of all hearts, has been stricken down by the hand of 
an assassin. The exuberant joy of the people has been turned into anguish and 
lamentation, and the nation shrouded in mourning. States and cities are moving 
in grand and solemn funeral procession, and millions are standing, with uncov- 
ered heads, blanched cheeks, and weeping eyes, while the open grave receives all 
that was mortal of Abraham LiHCOLir, the Savior of his Country, the Martyr of 
Liberty. 

The murder of a kind and merciful ruler is always an act of the deepest 
atrocity — a crime which, gathering into itself the fiendish malignity of centuries, 
can only occur at long intervals. But the assassination of the beloved Executive 
of a free people, their chosen representative head, has had no parallel in atrocity 
since the crucifixion of our Savior. The depth of its infamy can not be sounded 
with words ; its atrocity is simply measureless. We turn with horror from this 
dreadful transaction, and ask, Upon whom rests the responsibility of its fearfol 
guilt? 

It needs no judicial investigation to disclose the fact, that this horrible crime 
was the act of no single individual No one human heart, unaided, to the credit 
of human nature be it said, ever yet conceived such diabolical wickedness. The 
assassin of rulers, in all ages, has been insured and nerved for his fell work by 
the imprecating cry, " His blood be upon us," uttered by a league of fellow mra- 
derers, blood-drenched and implacable. The pale youth who sprang from that 
fatal archway, was, at the worst, only the accessory assassin of William of 
Orange. The blood of that great and good Prince, " the Father of his Country," 
crimsoned the Spanish throne that had set a price upon it; the Cardinal that 
proclaimed the murderous ban ; and the priests that pronounced the absolution. 

The assassination of President Lincoln rests upon the leaders of the rebel- 
lion. The fiendish act was but the culmination of that black catalogue of atroc 
ities which makes up the second great crime of history — the attempt to strike 
down the American Bepublic. The hell-bom spirit of slavery begat the rebel- 
lion, and the rebellion culminates with assassination. It was slavery that aimed 
the fatal bullet and nerved the assassin's arm. The blood of hecatombs of 
murdered patriots cries to heaven for its utter extirpation. 

On the altar of her martyred son, the nation, girding herself anew for the con- 
flict, swears that her victorious sword shall never return to its scabbard until this 
evil, the cause of all its woes, is hewn in pieces, and buried from the sight of 
men. May God direct that sword, and crown liberty speedily with triumph! 
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HOW TO TEACH GEOGRAPHY. 

There is unquestionably a growing dissatisfaction with the results of the wore 
oommon methods of teaching geography. Many teachers are asking whether 
the study is not something more than a catalogue of facts, and whether it can 
not be taught in a more philosophical manner. The earnestness of these inqui- 
lies has already called into existence new series of text-books, based on methods 
of instruction radically different from those in common use, and tike tide of dia- 
eussion, consequent upon their appearance, has fully set in. 

In our April issue wo published a well written article, setting forth very clearly 
the philosophy and methods of a new system of teaching this subject, embodied 
in one of the series of works above alluded to. Inasmuch as the form of the 
earth and the distribution of land-masses and oceans are high starting points in 
teaching this subject, a course of preparatory instruction evidently lies back of 
these lessons. The error of using globes and maps to illustrate ideas actually 
heyond the child's capacity and comprehension, is also, doubtless, carefully 
avoided. 

We trust that a full discussion of this subject will result, at least, in the re- 
moval of two erroneous practices which are now somewhat prevalent, viz : the 
neglect of geography as a common school study, and the making of one of its 
features a school hobby. 

In some sections of the State, not only in the rural districts, but also, to some 
extent, in the graded schools, geography is sadly unappreciated and neglected. 
Many of the pupils do not study geography at all, and there seems to exist 9. 
general prejudice against it as a practical study. In several counties the knowl- 
edge of geography required of applicants for a teacher's certificate, is very 
meager and limited. 

In most of our schools, however, geography stands next to arithmetic in the 
amount of time devoted to its acquisition. Pupils enter upon the study at an 
early age, and are required to go through successively a primary geography, an 
intermediate or common school geography, and, in some schools, a higher geog- 
raphy, all arranged on essentially the same plan and presenting in the aggregate 
many thousands of disconnected facts. We have heard it stated that one of the 
series of geographies, now extensively used in our schools, contains fifty 
ihowand facts ! 

In our judgment, both of these practices are extreme and erroneous. But as 
the neglect of the study is rapidly disappearing in all good schools, we only de- 
sire to state briefly our objections to the latter practice — the attempt to teach 
children the ten thousand insignificant details which have been crowded into 
mast series of text-books upon this subject 

In the first place, what is the worth of these minute details as a means of men- 
tal discipline? What faculties of the mind are strengthened in learning the 
names and location of fifteen capes on the coast of Africa, or the exact length 
of three hundred rivers in the United States ? The disciplinary value of such 
an exercise, compared with the discipline the same time and effort would secure 
if differently applied, will not stand the test a moment The memorizing of the 
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contents of a spelling-book, or those painful lists of killed and wounded that cast 
their dark shadows across the daily paper, would have a certain disciplinaiy 
value, but no intelligent teacher would think of resorting to such expedients to 
strengthen the memory or to form habits of study. 

If the teaching of such facts can not be justified as a mental discipline, no 
good reason can be given for crowding them into a course of primary instruc- 
tion. As information they are relatively worthless ; and if they were not, teach- 
ers very well know that the pupil does not carry them out into life with him. 
They are gathered up in a promiscuous manner and brought into the recitation, 
but are soon thrown aside by the memory as ^o much school-day rubbish. 
The average pupil does not retain, as a practical possession, the tenth part of the 
geographical details with which his teachers have taken so much pains to dose 
hinL 

Indeed, the only rational explanation that we can give, of the practice of at- 
tempting to cram the memories of children witb so many of the infinitesimal 
details of local and descriptive geography, is, that publishers have furnished 
such incomparable facilities for such instruction that any dolt can " run the ma- 
chine." All that is necessary is to turn the crank and tighten the screws ! 

We make no objection to the acquisition of the outline a^d important facts of 
local and descriptive geography. On the contrary, we regard such facts very 
important, both as knowledge and as a means of mental discipline. In their 
proper acquisition, the outline features of the earth's surface and its important 
sub-divisions are indelibly impressed upon the pupil's mind, forming, as it were, 
mentcU maps to assist him in his future reading and study. The leading facts 
of descriptive geography may also be successfully and profitably taught By the 
aid of good physical maps, such facts may be presented to the eye, and their 
acquisition be made at once easy and comparatively permanent The mental 
impressions thus made, the mental pictures thus formed, are carried out into 
life by the pupil. The details may vanish, but the outline features will remain 
as a practical possession. 

Throw out fix)m our popular series of geographies the miscalled primary* 
and the abominable " higher" geographies; reduce the contents of the remain- 
ing book at least one-third, by omitting unimportant details ; precede it by a 
complete and philosophical course of oral instruction ; and follow it by a good 
treatise on physical geography ; — and we have something like a rational course 
of instruction in geography— a course that will enrich the mind with knowledge 
and at the same time develop all its faculties with wholesome discipline. 

In developing and discovering those primary facts that relate to the child 8 
little world of home, the perceptive faculties are awakened and strengthened, 
and habits of observation and comparison formed. In the vivid conception of 
the earth and the sublime facts with which she is covered as with a mantle, tbe 
imagination is trained and winged, and the scope of the child's comprehension 
enlarged. In the classification of such knowledge, and in deducing therefrom 

♦ Primary geographies that deal with primary facta, and aim to lead the child to the 
study of natural objects for the discovery of such facts, may prove a valuable aid in 
oral instruction. Even the common primary works may be indispensable in schools 
taught by poorly qualified teachers. 
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general principles and laws — ^in rising from a knowledge of facts to their i 
the reasoning powers are called into action and developed. The three successive 
steps of geography thus taught are, respectively) adapted to the three stages of 
the mind's development, and the study itself becomes one of the highest practi- 
cal importance and value. 

Another advantage of this scheme of instruction, is the fact that it retains 
what experience has shown to be valuable, in the old system. In all reforms 
there is danger of throwing away that which is good because it is mixed with 
error. The true reformer seeks to separate truth from error, and to form from 
that which has been proven, a more perfect system. 



SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 



The Fifty-Sixth Oeneral Assembly will be gratefully remembered by all tme 
friends of universal education. Not a bill was introduced, during the two ses- 
sions, with a view of weakening or crippling, in any way, the school syste;n of 
the State. The three statutes enacted almost without opposition, were severally 
intended to perfect that system, and make it more useful and efficient The new 
features engrafted upon the system are steps of progress in the right direction. 

The most important amendment made to the school law during the adjourned 
session, is that which provides a penalty in case boards of education fail to make 
the necessary provision for continuing the schools in operation for at least 
twenty-four weeks each year. This provision wiU cause the long-standing re- 
quirements of the law to be heeded. 

The bill increasing the salary of the successor of the present School Com- 
missioner to $2,000 passed on the last day of the session. But few votes were 
cast against the measure. 

Senator Mabtin's bill, appropriating $3,000 and authorizing the Commissioner 
to employ a corps of institute assistants, passed the Senate, but failed in the 
House. The vote stood 35 yeas to 25 nays— 49 yeas being necessary to pass a 
bin. It is believed that the bill woulckhave passed a full House, notwithstand- 
ing the very heavy appropriations that-had already been made for other pur- 
poses. The success of the measure in the Senate was due largely to the efforts 
of Hon. H. S. MlBTiN, the efficient and zealous chairman of the School Com- 
mittee. 



MEETING OP THE STATE BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 

The next meeting of the State Board of Examiners for the examination of 
applicants for a State Certificate, will be held in the city of Cincinnati on the 
4th and 5th days of July. Information as to the rules of the Board may be 
obtained from either of the members, or from the State School Commissioner. 
Candidates are expected to notify the Secretary at Athens, Ohio, before the 4th 
of June. 

By order of the Board. Eii T. Tappav, iSSsc'y. 
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Ohio Michakiob' Instituti. — ^We are interested in erery appliance for tlie onltiTft- 
tlon of our people, and especially so in those deyoted to the culture of our laboring 
classes ; for upon their eleyation depends not only the happiness and yirtue of our 
whole people, but the stability of our social and political institutions. Woe unto us if 
we should erer come to look upon our sons of toil as an inferior caste, to be shut out 
from the blessed light of knowledge by a social ban I 

Cincinnati has had in her midst, for many years, an institution that has, without 
parade, been doing a good work for this class of our citizens. Before the establish- 
ment of the Public School Library, it had a library of some eight or ten thousand rol- 
umes of its own. Since then it has very sensibly united with it in forming one great 
free Library. It still keeps up its reading-room, attached to the Library, where a 
a large number of newspapers and other publications are kept on file. 

Before the war, the Institute gave an Annual Fair, where the skill and taste of our 
Mechanics and Manufactures were brought into friendly competition, and which wu 
very liberally patronized by all classes of our citizens. The last three or four years its 
Managers have not, in view of the disturbed state of our affairs, deemed it prudent to 
attempt such an exhibition. In every other respect, they hare gone on prosperovBlj 
with their work. One of the characteristic features of the Institute is its School of 
Design, in which are taught Mechanical, Architectural and Artistic Drawing. 

We were fortunate enough to be present at the closing exercises of its last session. 
These exercises consisted of an Address by Bey. M. P. Gaddis ; Beading of the An- 
nual Beport by the President, G. F. Wilstach, Esq. ; Music by Mentor's Band ; Bead- 
ing of Awards, and the Distribution of Prizes. The school in all its departments had, 
during this session, 178 pupils, taught by John B. Heich, its principal for the last 
nine years, and five assistant teachers. The specimens of drawings on exhibition bore 
eridence of the industry of the pupils and the efficiency of their teachers. Mr. Heicli 
has not been absent from his post a single erening in nine years, — a fact creditable to 
his faithfulness. 

Obituabt. — At a meeting of the teachers of the Cincinnati Schools, held for the pur- 
pose of taking action with reference to the death of Mason D. Pabkeb, Principal of 
the Second Intermediate School, the following resolutions were unanimously adopted, 
with a request that they be forwarded to the Educational Monthly for publication : 

Whebeas, It has pleased our Heavenly Father to remove from among us our beloved 
fellow laborer. Mason D. Pabkeb, we desire to record our sense of his worth, and 
our feelings in regard to his loss, in the following resolutions : 

1. Besolved, That in Mr. Pabkeb's death we mourn the loss of one of our best citi- 
zens, of an able and conscientious teacher, a talented and versatile writer, a kind 
hearted and genial companion, and a pure and unselfish Christian gentleman. 

2. Resolved, That the results of his labors in our public schools and the influence of 
his character upon the youth of our city are worthy of the emulation of us all. 

3. Begolvedf That we extend to his afflicted family in this hour of trial our kindest 
feelings of sympathy and regard, and that we furnish them a copy of these resolutions. 

Wm. H. Moboan, 1 

J. L. Thobnton, I 

John HamcocK) V OmmitUe, 

Samubl a. Butts, Jr., ( 

J. A. Eampibg, J 

At a meeting of the teachers of the First District School of Cincinnati, oalled April 
5th, 1865, the following resolutions were adopted: 

Whibbab, It has pleased God, in His infinite wisdom, to remove from among us otf 

beloved sister-teacher, Aubblia F. Cbanb : Therefore, be it 

Retolvedf That in her death the cause of education has lost an efficient and ftithiti 
teaeher, and we, as oo-laborers, have been deprived of the counsel and sympatbj, w 
grateful to the hearts of those who labor in that cause for which she sacrificed her lift; 
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sad thftt, while bowing in submission to tiie diTine deoreo^ we will endearor to omslste' 

her virtaes. 
Raolvedy That we wonid endeavor, although language is inadequate to express true 

feeling, to offer our sincere sympathies to her family, who, in her death, have been 

separated for a little while from a dutiful daughter and an affectionate and unselfish 

sifter. 

Eliza J. Bublbt, I 

Mart J. Hadlke, | 

Maey Chapman, f CommiUee. 

Ella Fbegitson, f 

Louisa Johnston, | 

Anna Colby, J 

Woodward Hioh School. — We state no new or startling proposition in saying that 
teachers of the first class are not so numerous as they ought to be. Hence a commu- 
nity should not willingly part with such, when they are fortunate enough to be in pos- 
session of them. Of this class is Mr. Woolson, who has been the Principal of one of 
Cincinnati's High Schools for nearly three years, but who has resigned his position to 
accept a similar^one in Concord, New Hampshire. 

We attended the exercises of his school on the occasion of his leave-taking. To 
say we were delighted with what we saw and heard, is scarcely a sufficiently strong 
expression. The orderly conduct and quiet attention of the pupils during the pro- 
tracted sitting, we have never seen excelled in any school, — bearing flattering testi- 
mony to Mr. Woolson's efficiency as a disciplinarian. The literary exercises were of 
the highest order. Some of the articles prepared and read by pupils of the Band le 
Grades, for richness of wit and humor, and for light and graceful forms of expression, 
would have done credit to professional literateurs. 

Mr. W. has done a good work in Woodward, and in the right direction, in creating 
and fostering a taste for good books and literary culture among its scholars. 

At the conclusion of the exercises, one of the young masters stepped forward, and 
in a few feeling remarks, presented Mr. Woolson with a case containing a dozen 
heantifal silver knives, as a token of regard. 

The loss of this faithful teacher from his former field of labor, is deeply regretted 
by the friends of the Woodward School, and by his fellow-teachers. 

Nobwalk Public Schools. — The report of the Examining Committee, consisting of 
Rev. A. Newton and Hon. S. T. Wobgbstkr, bears testimony " to the superior excel- 
lence of these schools." The general average of scholarship has advanced from year 
to year, and the manners and deportment of the scholars give proof that they are under 
good discipline. The order throughout the schools is excellent. The Superintendent 
snd teachers are strongly commended for their skill and fidelity. They attribute the' 
ezeellenee of the schools above those of former days, to the fact that they are graded. 
It ia classification, more than anything else, that has wrought such a change for good 
in the schools, and made them so worthy of oonfidenoe and support. 

The Committee suggests that the Board cause a thorough examination to be made as 
to the number of children in the town that are growing up without the benefits of an 
•^cation, aird that they take meaeures to secure suoh legislation on the subject as will 
correct the evil. The f eport reocmimends, in oonolusion, that the salaries of the female 
teachers be increased. 

AxBON.-^The Publie Sdiools Of this dt^ aver atUl under Ibe eiBeie&t supervivion of 
^r. I. P. Holb, and are, as we learn from the J?«aeon, in excellent condition. The 
szaminations at the close of the last term were exceedingly creditable, and closed with 
& prese&tfffcion, hf the pupils, of ai large and tilega&t eo{^ of fihakspeaope' to the Super- 
intendent, and another copy to his accomplished assistant, Miss H. A. Bxbnabd.. The 
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teaehen in the other departmeiiti alio reeeived Taluable teetimonials of the respeet 
and esteem of their papils. 

Spbiko Ikstitutss. — The four Teaehen' Institntet announced in our laat issae^ 
were well attended and snooessAilly managed. Owing to the failure of the trains to 
eonneety we did not reach Woodsfleld, hnt we learn that over one hundred teachen 
were present. At New Philadelphia about fifty teachen were in attendance; at 
Mansfield, one hundred and five ; at Wellington, one hundred and ten. It is to be 
regretted that other counties did not also make arrangements for holding a good Insti- 
tute this Spring. The prospects for the holding of a large number of Institutes dnriog 
the summer and autumn, are rery encouraging. 

Natiokal Gollbgi fob Dbaf Mutbs. — A national College for deaf mutes wu 
established in Washington, June 28th, 1864. Mr. E. M. Gallaudbt, son of the dii- 
tinguished pioneer in the instruction of this unfortunate class, is president of the in- 
stitution. It is thought that among the fifteen hundred mutos receiying instruction st 
the different State institutions, there may be found a sufficient number desirous of ob- 
taining a more extended education to give the college a good attendance, 

PooB TiMBBB. — One of our weekly exchanges notices the public examination of the 
Union School of the yillage, and adds that not a single member of the Board of Edn- 
eation was present, and that their faces had seldom been seen in the schools during 
the session. It gravely suggests that their names be printed in large type, framed and 
'hung up in each room, so that the pupils may know who are the worthies thpit consti- 
tute the School Board I 

School Exhibitions. — The close of the winter term of the schools seems to hsTS 
been attended with a less number of school exhibitions than usuaL Most of the per- 
formances noticed in our exchanges were of an appropriate character. In a few loeali- 
ties the " show " was made to " draw " by a liberal supply of " sock and buskin." 
The performance in one school closed with 'a regular comedy and a farce 1 No one 
should complain when a teacher displays the best results he is capable of producing. 

Kahsas. — This young State has entered upon the work of affording normal instrne- 
Uon for her teachers in earnest. A large number of Teachers' Institutes have been 
held during the last six months, and a Normal School has just been opened at Em- 
poria. Mr. L. B. Ebllooo, a graduate of the Illinois Normal Uniyersity, and for two 
years principal of the Model School connected with that institution, is the prindpsL 

Pbofbssob Gbobob p. Bond, Director of the Obserratory at Hanrard College, died 
February 17th, aged 89. He was one of the first astronomers of his time. The Eng- 
lish Royal Astronomical Society recently awarded to him its highest honor, a gold 
medal — the first time that honor has been conferred upon an American. 

LiBUT. John Oodbn. — We haye had the pleasure of taking our old friend by the 
hand again, and welcoming him back from the rebel prisons. He is in good heslthi 
and is ready onee more for duty. 

H. P. CowDBBT, Esq., has been re-eleeted to his old position as Superintendent of 
the Sandusky Schools. 

Thbbi are sizty-three educational periodicals pahlished ia the dtfbivMU Genua 
States. 
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UP-NORTH LETTERS. 

No. VII. 

Cleveland, May 15tb, 1864. 
Feiend White : " Our mutual friend," Mr. Cowdery, of San- 
dusky, has furnished the Monthly a series of excellent articles 
upon the modus operandi of becoming a poor teacher. Most of 
the means requisite to the accomplishment of that unworthy end, 
lie has stated in a manner so clear and direct that any young 
teacher will be able to work out the process and reach the result, 
provided he gives his heart to the business. 

I can hardly see the necessity of publishing a half-dozen arti- 
cles to teach teachers how to become a shame to their profession. 
Too many of them already have acquired the art; and any effort 
to show them how to become more worthless than they are, would 
seem to be a hopeless task. Sut our Sandusky brother thinks 
differently upon the subject ; and his opinion upon matters per- 
taining to schools and teachers are about as likely to be correct 
as those of any other man« I therefore readily admit the timeli- 
ness as well as the excellence of his contributions to this depart- 
ment of school literature. ^' 

He mentioned most of the ways and means of becoming a giaod- 
fipr*nothing teacher. But he omitted, according to my way of 
11 
L 
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thinking, pne of the most important and effective items in the list 
of cardinal necessities. Extensive observation has convinced me 
that the speediest way for a teacher to acquire a miserable repu- 
tation is the exercise of unreaaonable anxiety and effort to do 
well — to become successful. I have known many candidates for 
high and honorable standing as teachers, who broke down through 
undue efforts to excel. 

This idea will strike many as strange. They will be likely to 
say, in reply, that they had supposed that the road to high pro- 
fessional success, lay through seasons and processes of anxiety, 
carefulness, unwearied application and tireless endeavors. I ad- 
mit that no one will be likely to achieve high excellence as a 
teacher without appropriate endeavors. I doubt not that careless- 
ness and indolence are the chief causes why so many miserably 
fail as teachers. At the same time some of the most decided 
failures that I have ever known, have been caused by the oppo- 
site extreme. They were too anxious, too unwearied in their 
efforts. They thought of nothing else when awake ; they ^dreamed 
of nothing else when asleep. They allowed themselves no relax- 
ation, no rest. When they saw that their schools were not alto- 
gether what they should be, they were worried, troubled, per- 
plexed. They carried from their schools to their homes a weight 
of depression almost as heavy as the burden that pressed the 
shoulders of Bunyan's hero, when he set out on his famous pil- 
grimage. They have no disposition to indulge in any diversions, 
and many of their nights are sleepless. Their anxieties have be- 
come their masters ; and their beds are of thorns, rather than of 
down. The morning finds them unrefreshed with rest, — utterly 
unprepared for the duties of the day. They soon become nervous, 
irritable, and thoroughly disagreeable. They impute to their 
pupils offenses of which they are not guilty. The evils which they 
imagine their children to practice, are the fruit of their own nerv- 
ous peevishness. Many a boy has been flogged in school for no 
other reason than that the teacher's nervous system had been de- 
ranged by the want of sleep and refreshment. 

<' If he sleep, he shall do well," said the disciples to the Master. 
Sleep ! How strange a thing it is ! Who can analyze it? Who 
can tell what it is ? We understand its attendant facts— -its &te- 
cedents and its sequents. It is induced by fatigue or weariness; 
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it results in the restoration of physical and mental energy. But 
what it is, and how it is, no one knows. But we all know its 
blessed infinence. It calms the troubled mind; it gives composure 
and steadiness to the nerves ; it gives strength, elasticity and vigor 
to all physical faculties. It takes the tired-out, the used-up man 
into its repair-shop, and in a single night makes him over ; and 
when the morning comes he goes forth to his work as good as new. 
Yes, " If he sleep, he shall do well." " And so He giveth His be- 
loved sleep." 

And who needs this " reconstructing " power more than teach- 
ers ? Who more than they suffer wear and tear of body and 
spirit? Who experience more perplexities and vexations? 

I am no advocate of sleepy teachers ; but a teacher who never 
sleeps is, if possible, worse than one who never does anything else. 
I have a question to propound for discussion in village debating 
societies. It is this : Is a teacher who can not keep awake days^ 
worse than one who can not sleep nights f Suppose, Friend White, 
you suggest to our Mt. Vernon brother that he have the subject 
discussed at our Cincinnati meeting. But if you do, be so kind 
as to request him not to appoint me one of the disputants ; for I 
entertain '' conscientious scruples " respecting both the affirmative 
and the negative of the question. 

It is getting late, and I must wind up this communication. I 
am a little afraid that I have not made my point as clear as it 
should be. I would have teachers strive to do well; resolved by 
God's help to reach the highest round in the ladder of professional 
success. But I would not have them worry and afflict their souts 
in the manner which I have described. T would have them com- 
posed, reliant on their own capabilities, ever hopeful, ever cheer- 
ful. And when they leave their school-rooms at night, let them* 
turn the key upon the labors, excitements and vexations of the* 
school. Let them pass the evening amid pursuits that will tone^ 
up the mind and inspire a contented spirit. Then let them take 
six or eight hours of refreshing sleep. A single hour in the 
morning will be sufficient to prepare for conducting the recitations 
and other exercises of the day. 

Doubtless I might have said something in regard to dyspepsiar 
as a manufacturer of poor teachers. I have had no experiencerii^ 
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the matter ; bat I am told that it makes people feel bad^ and act 
as they feel. But that it is worse than nervousness, I have my 
doubts. 

Tours Truly. 



AGRICULTURAL COLONY OF METTRAY. 



i BY T. E. SULIOT. 

{Concluded,) 

But the most striking instance of the radical change wrought 
by judicious moral means in the character of these once degraded 
children, occurred at the time of the great Hamburgh fire in May, 
1842. On the second day of the fire, when people were driven 
in crowds from the city, and when houseless sufierers came half- 
frantic to the Rauhe-Haus for shelter, the children, some of whom 
had friends and relations in the city, became intensely excited, 
and besought M. Wichem for leave to go and make themselves 
useful. 

Not without great anxiety as to the temptations for escape or 
plunder that might assail them in that tumultuous scene, he gave 
permission to a band of twenty-two to accompany him. Their 
conduct was heroic. They rushed into the greatest dangers to 
save life and property, and, thongh sometimes urged to receive 
rewards, they steadfastly refused them. 

At stated intervals, they would return to the appointed place, 
in order to reassure the confidence of their guardian. On one 
occasion, one of the lads staid away long beyond the time agreed 
upon ; but, at last, he returned quite exhausted by the exertion of 
saving some valuable property. M. Wichem learned afterwards 
from the owners, not from the lad, that he had steadily refused 
the reward offered to, and even pressed upon him. When the 
band returned home, he sent forth another under the care of a 
house-father. These exerted themselves with the same faithful- 
ness and efficiency. 

From this time, the Rauhe-Haus became the resort of the poor 
and homeless, not for days, but for weeks. The children shared 
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their food with them, and even slept upon the ground, giving up 
their beds to the destitute, the sick, and the wounded. 

The institution was so impoverished by the demands upon it at 
that calamitous time, that the inmates were almost reduced to suf- 
fering from lack of the necessaries of life, especially as they chose 
to receive several children made homeless by that disaster. They 
cheerfully contributed portions of their own scanty wardrobe, and 
submitted to bther privations. 

When Mr.'tVichern was asked how he obtained such wonderful 
results, he answered, by active occupation, music, and Christian 
love. When a new inmate comes to the Bauhe-Haus, he is re- 
ceived first into his own family. There, under M. Wichern^s 
judicious and watchful guardianship, he is initiated into the new 
course of feeling, thought, and action, which he is expected to 
follow. His dispositions are watched ; his character is studied, 
and, as soon as prudence permits, he is transferred to whichever 
of the little colonies has a house-father best qualified to manage 
his peculiarities of temperament and disposition. 

Soon after the opening of the establishment, and the increase 
of the number of inmates, M. Wichern found that it would be im- 
possible for him to bestow upon each pupil the requisite care and 
oversight. He looked about for assistance ; but, though it was 
easy enough to find those who had enough of the spirit of benevo- 
lence and self-sacrifice for the arduous task to which he had de- 
voted his own life, they lacked the other qualifications necessary 
to make their benevolent purposes available. There were enough 
of well-intentioned persons, competent to superintend the work- 
shops, gardens, etc. ; but they lacked the intellectual fitness. On 
the other hand, there was no dearth of good school-teachers ; but 
they were not masters of any handicraft. He was, therefore, 
driven to the expedient of training his own assistants in the work. 
He therefore added to his original plan a school for the training 
of teachers, — ^first to supply his own wants, and next to, send 
abroad to other similar institutions. 

The institution, during the first ten years of its existence, re- 
ceived one hundred and thirty-two children; of these, there 
remained eighty on the first of July, 1843. Only two had run 
away who either had not voluntarily returned, or, being brought 
back, had not remained. These two unreclaimed fugitives com- 
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mitted offenses, fell into the hands of the civil magistrate, and 
were sent to prison. 

When, inspired by Wichem's noble example and success, the 
founders of Mettray conceived the project of rescuing young pris- 
oners from the baleful influence of example, from the unwhole- 
some air and sedentary work of ill-constructed prisons, and 
resolved to save their bodies and souls from the blight which 
threatened them, — ^to regenerate them by creating for them a new 
existence, — many of those wise oracles that are always ready to 
dash cold water on every generous aspiration, startled by the 
boldness of the undertaking, by the disappointments of other re- 
formers, the practical difficulties of the plan, the large outlay of 
money ne6essary to carry it out, and chiefly by the necessity for 
energy and self-denial without which it must fail, pronounced it a 
Quixotic project, an Utopia, a dream ! 

It was, indeed, a rash experiment to attempt, without the help 
of coercive means, — of walls, jailors, or hand-cuffs, — to keep sub- 
jected to severe discipline and constant labor a rabble of boys, 
whom a pernicious education, combined with the demoralization of 
a vagrant life, made impatient of every kind of rule and restraint. 

It was confidently predicted, that, immediately on their libera- 
tion from the confinement of a prison, they would rush back to 
their former habits of thieving, begging, and vagrancy, with so 
much the more eagerness as they had been longer deprived of 
liberty. 

But the sad forebodings of these croakers have not been real- 
ized at Mettray any more than at the Rauhe-Haus. The agricul- 
tural colony of Mettray is no longer a theory — it is a recognized 
national institution, the parent of many similar ones in France, 
England, and other parts of Europe. It is, if I mistake not, the 
model after which your reformatory establishment near Lancaster 
has been framed. 




Do not talk to your child of your right over him, or of the 
limits of your right ; but exercise this right so that the child shall 
feel and acknowledge it himself without thinking of looking for its 
limits. 
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SUPERVISION OF SCHOOLS. 

BT GEORaE D. HUNT. 

I am gratified in learning from the Monthly that this subject is 
awakening an interest in Ohio, and I hope that the recommenda- 
tions of the State School Commissioner will receive the immediate 
attention of the Legislature. With a view of contributing some- 
thing to the discussion of the question, I present a brief account 
of the plan of supervision in Wisconsin. 

In this State, we have county superintendents who are elected 
by the people in the same manner as other county oflBcers, and 
who hold their oflSce two years. Counties having over 15,000 in- 
habitants, may, by a resolution of the board of supervisors, have 
two superintendents, each of whom has his district of the county 
to oversee ; and in this case each one is elected by the district 
over which he presides. Boards of education, in incorporated 
cities where union schools are established, may exempt their 
schools from the control of the county superintendent. Voters 
in such cities have no voice in their election. To show their 
duties, I will quote two sections from the School Code : 

^ Sec. 92. It shall be the daty of the coanty superintendent of schools to 
examine and license teachers, and to annal certificates, as hereinafter provided ; 
to visit and inspect schools; to organize and conduct at least one institute for 
the instruction of teachers in each year; to encourage teachers' associations; 
to advise on all questions arising under the operation of the school laws in his 
county; to introduce to the notice of teachers and the people the best modes of 
instruction, the physiological laws which govern the health and growth of the 
young, the most approved plans of building and ventilating school houses, and 
ornamenting and adapting school grounds for the cultivation of the taste and 
the healthful exercise of the children; to report from time to time the condition 
and prospects of the schools under his supervision ; to receive from the town, 
city and village clerks abstracts of the reports of the several district clerks, and 
transmit liie same to the state superintendent; as also, annually, the name and 
postoffice address of each town and district clerk of his county, with such other 
information as he may deem advisable, or as may be required of him by the 
state superintendent; and to perform such other duties as may be prescribed by 
law. 

"Sec. 93. It shall be the duty of the county superintendent of schools, in 
each county, to divide his county into inspection districts, to be bounded by 
town lines, and not to contain more than four towns each ; and to hold, in and 
for each inspection district, at least two meetings in each year, for the examina- 
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tion and licensing of teachers, of which meetings at least thirty dajs' written 
notice shall be given to each school district clerk in the inspection district for 
which the meeting is to be held, and by him posted in some conspicnons place 
in his district. Such notice shall contain the names of the towns embraced in 
the inspection district, and the time, place and object of the proposed meeling. 
The examinations of teachers thus held shall be public, and shall be conducted 
by written and oral questions and answers. They shall be uniform for the 
county in which they are held; and no certificate of qualification shall be given 
except in accordance with the provisions of the law respecting teachers* cer- 
tificates/' 

The examinationa are conducted in about the same manner as 
those by county examiners in Ohio. I have attended several, 
under difiFerent superintendents, and they were interesting and 
profitable times for the teachers. They sometimes continue two 
or three days, and some other exercises are sometimes associated 
with them. I have known a short institute to be held in connec- 
tion with an examination. I attended one where the superintend- 
ent gave a very sensible address to the teachers on presenting 
their certificates. Another requested correspondence with every 
teacher that he licensed. The examinations are held in different 
places only for the convenience of teachers ; and they are privi- 
leged to attend any one of them. 

These superintendents have much discretionary power ; hence 
it is important that they be men well versed in the theory and 
practice of teaching, and deeply interested in the success and gen- 
eral welfare of common schools. They. must be men of self- 
denial, who are willing to apply their energies for the improve- 
ment of schools. They must know how to inspect schools, so as 
to ascertain their real condition, — ^how to counsel teachers, parents 
and school boards, — how to estimate the real merits of a teacher's 
efibrts, and to note his delinquencies, — and how to reconcile dis- 
putes between teachers and imprudent parents. They should 
impress upon parents the necessity of sending their children to 
school regularly, in good time, and supplied with the necessary 
books, — ^upon pupils the necessity of good deportment in school 
and diligence in study, — and upon school boards the necessity of 
having the school-house and grounds kept in a proper condition, 
and supplied with all things needed for the comfort and con- 
venience of the school. If by means of public addresses or 
printed oirculars, they can awaken interest in the condition and 
object of schools, it will be a good qualification for the office. 
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This system of supervision has been in force in this State less 
than four years, and it has effected a great improyement in the 
common schools, and it is calculated to accomplish much more for 
their benefit. In most instances, so far as I have ascertained, men 
qualified for the office have been chosen. But there have been a 
few exceptions to the contrary. These constitute no valid objec- 
tion to the system. If the incumbents could be appointed by a 
power that would ignore their political creed, and regard only 
their fitness for the office in respect to educational knowledge and 
interest, it would be well indeed. Yet here, wherQ their election 
tas depended on popular suffrage, we have not oftener been dis- 
appointed in their fitness for the office than in other public ser- 
vants whose election depended on the strength of their political 
party. 

Oar superintendents are required to visit personally each school 
in their jurisdiction. Thus they can learn their real condition and 
wants. Half a day in each school or district, once each term, is 
little enough in the way of visiting ; twice would be better. They 
should feel too much interest in the public schools to make their 
office a mere sinecure, or to discharge its duties with the minimum 
amount of visiting. They are required to withhold certificates 
from those who do not pass the examination, or who are addicted 
to openly immoral habits. And they are required to revoke cer- 
tificates when adequate charges against the holder are sustained. 
By virtue of their office, they become guardians of the teachers' 
reputation, and advisers in regard to their habits and school poli- 
ey. Their visits have a good influence on the schools ; and no 
body can better settle those petty troubles with which all schools 
are more or less infested, than judicious superintendents. I was 
personally acquainted with one, who, at his visits, would insist on 
some of the board or parents accompanying him. And -when he 
discovered anything wrong about the school, he ferreted out the 
cause of it, and showed who was accountable for it — and that was 
not always the teacher. He often succeeded in correcting officious 
fault-finding, that otherwise would have culminated in an insurrec- 
tion, and broken up the school. 

Visits to a school by any well-known friend of education, who 
knows how, and is disposed to manifest professional courtesy to 
the teacher, always have a wholesome influence. Such visits in- 
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Bpire the pupils with more respect for their teacher and enthnsiasm 
in their studies, and reconcile patrons to the policy and regula- 
tions of the school. Here superintendents may accomplish mach, 
or betray their unfitness for the o£Sce. Teachers may help each 
other much by means of professional courtesy, — and there is a 
kind of respect that is due to them by virtue of their office. This 
superintendents must understand and observe. They must bring 
into use everything that looks to the success and general welfare 
of the profession, and the advantage of schools ; and arrest every 
thing that bears against them. 

This office would be a very desirable one for any true and zeal- 
ous friend of education. In visiting schools and conferring with 
practical teachers, he will find pleasurable employment. He will 
have the satisfaction of doing good personally, and of seeing 
others engaged in a work in which he feels a lively interest 

Let this system be inaugurated in Ohio, and in a short time a 
greater improvement in the common schools will be accomplished 
than was ever before witnessed in the State. 

Fond du Lac, Wis. 




A PREDICTION VERIFIED. 

Mr. Editor: The following rather remarkable declarations 
were given me more than a year ago by Jacob Heaton, of Colum- 
biana county, Ohio, who was then Captain and Chief of Commis- 
sary at the Post of Chattanooga, Tenn. The last statement, 
coming at the time and in the manner in which it did, made a 
deep impression upon my mind ; and I begged permission to use 
it in a public manner. It sounded almost oracular then ; and now 
that its literal fulfillment is taking place before our eyes, it seems 
all the more remarkable. It was called forth in the following 
manner : 

In the Spring of 1861, after the bombardment of Fort Sumter, 
a group of politicians were discussing the political prospects of 
our country, when one remarked, " Slavery will not be affected 
one way or the other by the war." Another said, " It will all blow 
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orer in ninety days ; " and another, " Six months at most will settle 
the question, and a compromise will be efiFected ; and Jeff Dayis 
k Co. will come back into the Senate, and there will be a kissing 
and hugging and forgiving of past sins," etc. 

But Mr. Heaton remarked (for the foregoing are not the " proph- 
ecies" alluded to) : " Gentlemen, step into my store, and write on 
the fly-leaf of my ledger your predictions." It was done, when 
Mr. H. wrote below as follows : " This is a mighty conflict of 
principles. The war will continue^ at leasty until the 4:th of July, 
1865 ; when, humbled and exhausted, we shall return from the 
whjfiigation of the rebels, sitting down upon the banks of our 
rivers, singing the song of deliverance — * Jehovah hath oon« 
QUERED ! His people are free ' ! ! " 

Now, where is " slavery," the boast of the South, the dread of 
the North, the shame of both ? Where is " Jeff Davis & Co." ? 
The first is dead, thank God ! and more than half buried. The 
latter are fugitives on the face of the earth, — assassins, hunted 
for a reward, execrated by justice, if she has not already meted 
out to them the measure of their crimes, and hated and despised 
hy all civilized nations ! Truly, we may exclaim, " What hath God 
wrought ! " 

I submit these statements to show the almost miraculous change 
. that has taken place, not only in our national affairs, but in the 
minds of all the people, — to show that the hand of Omnipotent 
Power is moulding the destinies of this nation. I do it also to call 
attention to those old pioneers of progress that now stand out in 
our political history like so many prophets of the past. They 
remind us of the light-houses scattered along our sea-coast, 
against which the waves and storms of a hundred years have been 
dashing, and yet they stand, and send out those ceaseless rays of 
light to guide the mariner in his dangerous course. There is 
something grandly sublime in all this. 

And now when our armies are returning to their homes, singing 
those " songs of triumph," what an almost literal fnlfiUment of 
the above sublime prediction ! Listen to those songs as they are 
home along, chanted from a hundred camps and on the banks of 
our glad rivers by thousands of war-worn veterans, as they turn 
their weary eyes to their long-wished-for homes and firesides ! 
They roll up this morning like the deep, grand, swelling, divine 
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" Alleluia " of the Apocalypse : " The Lord God Omnipoteni 
reigneth ! " or like the song of Moses and Miriam on the banki 
of their deliverance : " Sing ye to the Lord, for he hath triumphed 
gloriously : the horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea!" 

The contemplation of this sublime spectacle gives rise to the 
following reflections : Progress is a law of the material Universe. 
It ignores a state of absolute and unalterable perfection, since to 
would forbid progress. Principles are eternal, unalterable; but 
ideas are progressive. Principles are divine : ideas are human. 
All human inventions or productions are imperfect. All imper- 
fection is improvable. Human government, though it may be 
based upon principles, and principles of right, too, is nevertheless 
an aggregation of ideas adapted to the wants of a people — imper- 
fect and progressive, and therefore improvable. 

One thing only on earth is perfect : God's Law, the Bible. It 
has a divine origin, and is not susceptible of human improvement 
All progress tends toward perfection. The little flowers preach 
purity and progress to us, and shame our dull apprehension oi 
this great law. God's law, as revealed to us, clothed in the habili- 
ments of thought, comprehensible, in the main, by human intelli- 
gence, is the grand standard of perfection, to which all human 
laws and human actions should conform ; for only in such con- 
formity, while expressing and adapting themselves to the multi- 
farious wants of humanity, can there be said to be any true pro- 
gress. This is most strikingly illustrated in all the past history 
of the world. Progress is continually working its way wherever 
intelligence toils. It is an inevitable result. Thought begets 
action; experiment, invention; labor, directed by intelligence, 
progress ; and the more intelligence, guided by moral power, tke 
greater the degree of progress. It is highly necessary, therefore, 
that, amidst the conflicting opinions and imperfect reasonings of 
mankind, there should be a place of common anchorage, a supreme 
law, infallible, a perfect standard, a divine model ; for as the 
earthly tabernacle was patterned after the heavenly, so all human 
reasoning, human law, huntan development, and human progress, 
should aspire to the heavenly. 

The human race progresses. As dark as is the record of the 
past, the race is evidently struggling up into a more exalted state 
of existence. The vitalizing forces of the Gospel are ^.' leavening 
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the whole lump " of humanity. The disturbances in the* great 
mass are additional evidences of this truth. The conflicts of ages 
are bat the waymarks of progress. Out of Egypt and Palestine, 
respectively, sprang the Law and the Gospel, the grand embodi- 
ments of truth and perfection. The first was born amid the 
thonderings and the lightnings and the terrible convulsions of 
tiature that proclaimed the overthrow of one of the most frightful 
systems of idolatry and serfdom the world had witnessed ; but the 
destruction of Egypt was the price paid. The second was an- 
nonnced to earth by a convoy of angels ; and the Babe of the 
Manger soon became the messenger of a moral power, a vital 
energy before which the kingdoms and empires of earth trembled 
and were rent in pieces. 

Oat of the struggles of Greece and Rome and Carthage sprang 
a spirit of liberty that spread a pale light over all the world. But 
the gospel of peace infused a soul into that light, and it soon 
gilded the towers and temples of the Eternal City. Out of the 
Crusade came the spirit of martial glory and the refinement of the 
Middle Ages ; and the convulsions of the Fifteenth Century shook 
tiie Papal throne, and sent the light blazing all over Western 
Europe. The persecutions of the Seventeenth Century sent it to 
the shores of America ; and the American Revolution gave birth 
to the first embodiment of free political principles since the days 
of Joshua and Samuel. On the fourth of July, 1776, the Ameri- 
can Republic was born, — " the stone cut out of the mountain 
without hands " — *^ the nation born in a day " — the pride and 
glory of the whole earth : its prototype the ancient Jewish Repub- 
lican Theocracy, as the ancient Jewish church was the type of the 
modem Christian church. Its birth was in blood; its baptism has 
been in blood more abundant, and the best that ever plead for the 
great principles of a people. But the more precious the prize, 
the greater the price that must be paid. All good things cost 
something, somewhere. The redemption of the world cost the 
Wood of the Son of God ! What a price ! Yet what a priee ! 
Life springs ever from death. *^ In order to live, something must 
^ie." The fields and the flowers attest this truth, as well as does 
fte fadeless bloom that mantles the cheek of immortality. 

We contend, therefore, that out of this great struggle that has 
80 convulsed the world, shall spring a new civilization, a new life, 
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a higher type of political freedom, a more universal and perfect 
system of education, a more exalted and a purer Christian life and 
experience, begetting a grade and rate of progress unparalleled 
in history, and that shall go on increasing in grandeur and mag- 
nificence until the full promise of the gospel shall be realized in 
the complete redemption of the race. 

I leave, therefore, to educators, to philanthropists, to Christians 
to judge of the importance of the work thus opened up to them. 
See ! o«r bleeding country is already stretching out her hands to 
us, and pleading for help. Need I say where ? Look, every- 
where the fields are all white, — South, North, everywhere ! Who 
will enter in and reap the glorious reward ? 

Columbus, May 12, 1865. John Ogden. 



THE TEACHER'S DREAK 



For the Monthly. 




BY W. H TENABLE. 

The weary teacher sat alone, 

While twilight gathered on ; 
No slightest sound was heard around, — 

The boys and girls were gone. 

" Another roand, another round. 

Of labor thrown away; 
Another chain of care and pain, 

Dragged through a tedious day." 

" Of no avail is patient toil; 

Love's strength is'vainly spent, — 
Alas ! " he said, and bowed his head 

In lonely discontent 

But raising soon a saddened face, 

He started back aghast; 
The room, by strange and wondrous change, 

Grew to proportions vast 

It seemed a senate hall ; and one 

Addressed a listening throng ; 
Each burning word all bosoms stirred ; — 

Applause rose loud and long. 

The sad spectator thought he knew 

The speaker's voice and look ; 
"And for his name," he said, "the same 

Is on my record book." 
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Slow disappeared the senate hall, — 

A church rose in its place, — 
A preacher there outpoured a prayer, 

Invoking Heaven's grace. 

And though he spoke in solemn tone, 

And though his hair was gray, 
The teacher's thought was strangely wrought, 

** I whipped that boy to-day." 

The church was gone,— a chamber dim. 

Was next obscurely shown ; 
There 'mong his books, with earnest looks. 

An author sat alone. 

" My idlest lad ! " the teacher said. 

Filled with a new surprise ; 
" Shall I behold his name enrolled. 

Among the great and wise ? " 

Now, rising humbly to the view, 

A cottage was descried ; 
A mother's face illumed the place, 

Her spirit sanctified. 

"A miracle I " the teacher cried; 

" This matron, well I know. 
Was but a wild and careless child. 

Not half an hour ago." 

" And when she to her children speaks, 

Of duty's golden rule ; 
Her lips repeat in accents sweet, 

My words to her at school" 

The scene was changed again, and lo ! 

The school-house rude and old ; 
Upon the wall did darkness fall,— 

The evening air was cold. 

" A dream ! " the sleeper wak'ning said, 

And paced along the floor; 
Then whistling slow, and soft, and low, 

He locked the school-house door. 

And walking home, his heart was full 

Of peace and trust, and love aijfd praise ; 
And singing slow, and soft, and low, 

He murmured—" After many days." 
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BOSTON PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

These schools have not increased in numbers during the past year, but tbey 
have continued to advance in excellence. I can not now name any one of them 
which has changed for the worse, while I can readily indicate a score which have 
been vastly improved. Some which were among the very poorest are now among 
the best These improvements have been produced, in some cases, mainly by a 
change of teachers. The new programme of studies which was adopted about 
a year ago for the purpose of designating with some precision what each class 
is to be taught, has already produced very gratifying results. It not only maps 
out the work of each teacher so that all which one does may be a suitable prepa- 
ration for what is to be done by the next above, but it also serves as a guide to 
the members of the committee in making their examinations. 

Evident progress has been made by many teachers in improving their meth- 
ods of instruction and management All really superior teachers are every day 
growing better. They read, study,'reflect, observe, and experiment, and thus 
acquire skill and power. It gives me great pleasure to state that the number of 
teachers who read on the subject of primary education has very considerably in- 
creased. I hope the time is not distant when every primary teacher will not only 
see it to be for her interest, but will also feel it to be her duty to provide herself, 
according to her means, with good reading of a professional character, either in 
the shape of educational periodicals, or of the most approved books on the sub- 
ject of elementary instruction. The teachers now engaged in these ichools are 
generally persons of excellent education and of agreeable manners, and they 
can not but exert a happy influence over the children placed under their charge. 
Those who take a hearty interest in their work, and properly improve their oppo^ 
tunities to acquire professional knowledge and skill, almost invariably have 
cheerful, orderly, industrious, and successful schools. The right spirit in the 
teacher is the one essential thing. Want of soul is want of everything in the 
teacher of children. No teacher can keep a first-rate school, who is not actuated 
by a strong desire to benefit, as far as possible, each individual pupiL 

In some cases I have found with regret, that teachers who work faithfully, and 
really desire to do their duty, feel that they have not sufficient time to accomplish 
all that is required of them. My advice to such teachers is this : In the first 
place, see that you have a just and true idea of what is required to be done, re- 
membering especially that it is unreasonable to expect to make the dullest pupils 
equal the brightest, and thus to keep all perfectly abreast in every branch of in- 
struction. And, secondly, see that you do not waste time by wrong methods of 
. proceeding. If you find that your class is not making the progress required by 
the programme, instead of complaining of the course prescribed, consider care- 
fully your modes of management Take reading as an illustration. You see 
plainly that the pupils are deficient in this branch, and yet you have no more 
time to give to it But how is the reading managed ? You hear the class read 
rov/nd once a day. This takes thirty or forty minutes, and there is no time for 
questions, explanations, or drill Of course the children get weary; and it is 
found to be impossible to secure their attention, only so far as is necessary to 
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keep the place. Hence all the labor and time of this long daily lesson amount 
to little more than the hearing of each pupil call the words of a sentence or two 
in a formal, routine way. Here of course is much hard work, a great trial of 
patience, and very slow progress. Now let us see how to improve this method, 
and use the time to tlie best advantage. Instead of one long, dull, dreary, rou- 
tine lesson, there should be at least four short, brisk, lively exercises. The class 
glionld be so handled that each pupil will give his whole attention, without being 
made to '^ look on " under threat of punishment Now they read a sentence in 
concert; then they listen to the teacher as she illustrates the right expression of 
the passage; a volunteer is permitted to try it; now one of the best tries, and 
now one of the dullest; corrections are called for; a question or two is asked 
about the sense of what is read; some explanation is made; a hard word is 
spelled by sounds ; the picture, if there is one, is referred to ; all are required 
to read a sentence or two silently; questions about the punctuation and diacriti- 
cal marks are sprinkled in ; and so the ten minutes are delightfully employed to 
some purpose. A passage is now assigned to be studied out, as a preparation 
for the next lesson, and the. pleased and instructed children are sent to their 
seats. Let a similar course be pursued in conducting all the recitations, always 
really teaching the whole class instead of single pupils, and there will be much 
less trouble for want of time. 

In the management of primary classes, especially the lowest^ in respect to 
lessons, the motto should be " many, but short" 

In some schools I have observed a growing tendency to keep pupils in their 
seats too much. At recitation they should generally stand in classes, and not 
individually, or in squads or "rows." This change of position is a great relief. 
When they take their seats to study, they should not be required to sit perfectly 
still, in one position. This is not the right sort of order. True order consists 
in a quiet attention to the work of the school. Scholars should have as much 
liberty as is consistent with the proper business of the school AU restraint be- 
yond this tends to make school distasteful. I dislike a noisy school, full of play 
and mischief, but I am rather pleased to see a little primarian twist and turn in 
Ms seat, if he is doing it unconsciously, while really engaged about his work. I 
do not say that a class standing at recitation should not be made to " toe the 
line," but I like to see their hands left free. I wish all teachers would fairly try 
the experiment of free hands, as a general rtde. Perhaps all would not suc- 
ceed, but I think some mighi.— Ninth Semi-Annuai R^ort of John D. 
Philbrick. 



MEETING OF THE STATE BOARD OF EXAMINERS- 

The next meeting of the State Board of Examiners for the examination of 
applicants for a State Certificate, will be held in the city of Cincinnati on the 
4th and 5th days of July. Information as to the rules of the board may be 
obtained from either of the members, or from the State School Commissioner. 
Candidates are expected to notify the Secretary at Athens, Ohio, before the 4th 
of June. 

By order of the Board. Eu T. Tappah, Sec^y, 

12 
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HBALTH AND STUDY. 



BT WK. A. STBABNSy D.D., PRBSIDBNT OF AMHERST COLLEGK. 



1 



We haye observed, not without anxiety, the influence of two other conflicting 
CQirents, in the opinions and measures which control the schools, which, it not 
mediated, threaten injnrj to them. The one is in the line of that goading and 
pressure which contemplates the achievement of the highest possible acquisition 
and in the shortest time. The other regards the learning of lessons and the 
rigid observance of rules and excitements to study as altogether secondary to 
that health of body and freedom and elasticity of mind which are thought neces- 
sary to the best development In both these tendencies there may be excess and 
couSequen^y error. It is wise in committees and teachers to insist on regularity 
of attendance, and exactness of behavior; on diligence, thoroughness, and 
efficiency in learning lessons. But few, perhaps, are aware how prodigious is 
the pressure to which many schools are subjected. Comparison, competition, 
repntation annually or quarterly meted out, salary, all urge upon teachers the 
most strenuous efforts, and the necessity of the greatest and most obvious re- 
sults. They must present a high percentage of punctuahty and attendance ; 
they must secure commendable, if not brilliant examinations; they must ad- 
vance, at stated times, an appropriate number of pupils to the next higher grade 
of education ; and all this too without much account taken of the measure of 
home culture from which scholars in the different classes of society are drawn. 
Hence comes an almost irresistible temptation, impelling teachers, without re- 
gard to the pupil's health, without regard to the nervous sensitiveness and over- 
action of some, or to the unblamable, because natural, dullness of others, to excite 
by ambition, to drive by fear, to goad by humiUating remark, till the expected 
result is ftilly secured. 

This terrible temptation is often heroically resisted, and the real good of the 
children and the rewards of an approving conscience are preferred to faultless 
examinations and commendations of committees. But this is a height of virtue 
to which it is hardly to be expected that all teachers will attain ; and unless 
something of the unwise pressure upon them is abated, the consequences will 
appear in constitutions injured, in school-rooms regarded as prison-houses, in 
shows instead of realities, and in the knowing of many things without educa- 
tion. Teachers themselves, if not more almost than human, finding it impossi- 
ble otherwise to reach the exacted results, will resort to artifices and subterfuges, 
or neglect of the important for the sake of the apparent 

While so much is done in tiie line of urgency and stimulation, an influence 
opposite to this has always existed, and is perhaps increasing. Many parents 
and others, who frilly appreciate the value of intellectual training and knowledge, 
regard health, next to morals, as paramount in education. They insist that the 
children shall not be stimulated perilously or goaded beyond ability. They de- 
mand for them something of that freedom and joyousness which belong to un- 
cramped youth, and believe a development less excited and less rapid to be more 
natural and more sound. Many of this opinion are argent that the hours of 
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study shall at least be limited to the school-room, and that the head-aches and 
heart-aches, which belong to overstraining and the perfoimaiice of relactant 
tasks, shall not be carried into plaj-groands and homes. There is indeed mach 
reason in the view thus presented Bat the conflict of opinions, especially when 
urged by authorities, is embarrassing to teachers. If one member of a school 
committee or a parent of influence visits a school in the morning and seems to 
require the highest possible proficiency, and another in the afternoon tells the 
children never to carry home a school-book or look at a lesson out of school, the 
teacher thus compelled to make brick without straw is "at his wits' end," and his 1 

courage is liable to be crushed between the upper and nether mill-stone of de- 
mand. Idle children, too, will take advantage of the laxity, while diligent ones 
will be still further stimulated by the stringency. 

It may be difficult to reconcile these opposing pressures and bring them into 
healthful harmony. But the difficulty once seen, is, by the simple perception of 
it, more than half surmounted We must insist on high standards, but we must 
not demand impossibilities. We properly desire to see the schools and the order 
of discipline and teaching advancing. But we shall be liable to expect too much 
if we forget that every generation of children begins where the generation before 
them began, and not where they left o£f. There may be improvement in school- 
rooms, in text-books, in the public spirit, in teachers, but the children are the 
same untrained, unformed, unknowing, and perhaps wayward beings that the 
children of the same school were thirty years ago. They have probably no more 
ability than their parents had at the same age, and must receive knowledge by 
little and little as they received it before them. There are, moreover, different 
capacities in children, and different capacities in schools. Each school should 
be judged on its own merits, and its average capability should be the measure 
of requisition upon it If that only is demanded which can be safely accom- 
plished, and if teachers understand that &ithftilness and wisdom will be appre- 
ciated when results are less pretentious, the schools wiU be likely to attain 
prosperity. 

Health, however, in connection with the schools, demands attention. It is not, 
we believe, the intellectual labor which ordinarily enfeebles. The longevity of 
men most addicted to brain-work is a testimonial The great ages of Humboldt, 
of the first and second President Adams, of the late Josiah Quincy, represent 
the influence of research and thinking as witnessed in many. That which de- 
stroys health is the violation of the laws of health. Vigorous study may be iiv- 
dulged not only with physical impunity, but with advantage. Bad air, and long 
confinement in it, is the special pest of the school-room. Thorough ventilation, 
a feeling in the mind of the scholar that the lesson mwt be learned, a faith thai* 
the task is not too great for his powers, some change of posture and phyaicai^ 
exercises alternating the periods of study and recitations, cheerfulness and ia«p\^ 
ration contributed by the teacher, and a pleasant companionship in study, th^a^, 
are among the principal kws of healtii in a school If no definite rules of xit^^ 
form application as to the amount and hours of sfcndy can be safely ^Ha^st^^ 
judicious committees can do much by advice, while wise and &ithful teiv^V^^ 
properly encouraged, wiU approximate that medium which the heat traiiaxi^ ^ »- 
mxkdjL-^AnnucU Beport of Mom, Board of Education. ^ 
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OFFICE OF STATE SCHOOL COMMISSIONER, ) 
Columbus, Ohio, May 20, 1865. J 

r RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR TOWNSHIP SCHOOLS. 

I would earnestly urge upon boards of education the importance of adopting 
a few general rules for the government of the schools under their jurisdiction. 
With a view of aiding township boards in this important duty, I submit the fol- 
lowing rules with the recommendation that they be adopted with such modifica- 
tions and additions as may be deemed necessary : 

1. It shall be the duty of local directors to continue the schools in operation 
in tiieir respective sub-districts not less than twenty-four weeks each school year. 
The first term or session shall commence on the Monday in month. 

[Here thoidd be added the number of termSj vc^ationSj etc,'] 

2. The schools shidl be closed every Saturday, and on Christmas, New 

Year's, Fourtii of July, Thanksgiving, and every other national holiday. The 
daily sessions shall commence at 9 o'clock A.M., and 1 o'clock P.M., with an 
hour's intermission at noon. 

3. The branches of study taught in the schools shall be the common branches, 
including mental arithmetic, and such other branches and^eneral lessons and 

. exercises as the teachers or local directors may prescribe. The following school 
books, and these only, shall be used by the scholars in the several branches pur- 
.«ued : \_Here name only one series of books in each branchJ] 

4 The studies and lessons to be pursued and engaged in by each scholar and 
•the glasses in which each scholar may recite, shall be determined by the teacher, 
subject to the approval of tlie local directors in case they are appealed to by the 
parent or guardian; and every scholar shall be provided with the books re- 
quived by the teacher and authorized by tiie board of education, (unless the pov- 
. erty of parent or guardian forbids,) or be denied attendance upon the school 

5. No scholar afflicted with any contagious disease shall be permitted to 
attend school; and any scholar guilty of willful insubordination or other disor- 
derly conduct injurious to the school, npay be suspended by the local directors or 

. acting manager, and, in case immediate dismissal may be necessary, may be sus- 
pended temporarily by the teacher, and reported to the local directors or acting 
manager of schools. 

6. It shall be the duty of teachers to preserve good order in their schools ; to 
prevent all running and boisterous play within the school-house; to protect the 
school property firom injury or defacement; and to require their scholars to keep 
the school-room neat and tidy. They shall be at their school-rooms before the 

- time for opening school morning and afternoon. 

7. It shall be the duty of every teacher to keep an accurate record of the daily 
1 attendance or absence of each scholar and all other statistics which ^nay be nec- 
. essary to make out a complete and reliable report at the close of the term, in 
. accordance with tlie blank forms and instructions of the State School Commis- 
sioner. 

8. No person shall be permitted to enter upon the duties of teacher in any 
common school in the township unless such person has a legal certificate of 

.^qualification covering the entire time for which nis services are engaged. 
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Boards of edacation have clearly the legal authority to pass each of the above 
rales, but the duty of employing and dismissing teachers, and fixing their wages, 
belongs exclusively to local directors. Teachers have also the authority to estab- 
lish such rules and regulations for the government of their schools as may be 
necessary and proper, not inconsistent with the regulations of the board of edu- 
cation or of the local directors. 



NATIONAL LINCOLN MONUMENT. 

Columbus, 0., May 22, 1865. 
To the Boards of Education^ Supertntendents and Teachers of Ohio : 

Just as the Monthly is ready for the press, I have received from Hon. Newton 
Bateman, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Illinois, a circular letter 
cordially inviting the Teachers and Pupils of the Public Schools of the United 
States to participate in a movement to erect in the city of Springfield, Illinois, 
a National Monument to the memory of Abra.ham Lincoln, late President of 
the United States. The appeal is made in behalf of the National Lincoln 
Monument Association, and it is requested by said Association that the schools 
of the country make donations and contributions for this worthy object on the 
first Tuesday of June, 1865, or as soon thereafter as practicable. 

The honor of the State of Illinois is pledged for the faithful application of the 
funds contributed. The Governor of the State is President of the Association, 
and the Treasurer of the State is its Treasurer under adequate bonds for the 
faithful discharge of duty. All sums, from the largest to the smallest, will be 
accepted, and duly acknowledged. 

The schools of each State, County, City, etc., may, if desired, procure and 
forward a suitable block of marble, granite, or other durable material, which, if 
approved by the builders, will be placed in the Monument with appropriate in- 
scription, showing whence it came and by whom contributed. 

I need not state that this patriotic and noble enterprise has my most cordial 
approbation. It is fitting and proper that a grand Monumental Column rise to 
the memory of the great Martyr of Liberty on the very spot where rests his hal- 
lowed dust And this should be the tribute and honor not of the honored State 
of Illinois alone, but of a grateful and loving Nation. 

The appeal of the Association is communicated to the School Officers and 
Teachers of the State of Ohio, with the confident hope that it will meet with an 
earnest and honorable response. Let an opportunity be given, on the day above- 
named, or, if preferred, on the day of the closing exercises of the current term, 
to every School in the State to show in this a fit manifestation of love and rever- 
ence for him whose private virtues, public services and imperishable fame are 
the Nation's pride and glory. 

Contributions may be forwarded to Hon. James H. Beveridge, Treasurer 
National Lincoln Monument Association, Springfield, BL, or to the undersigned 
who will cheerfully receive and forward the same. All contributions sent to this 
office will be publicly acknowledged in the Ohio Educational Monthly. 

E. B. WHITE, 
State School Commtssumer. 
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Ths pnblisber informs ns ibat the subscriptions oi a considerable nnmber of 
the readers of the MonthlT) expire with the present issue. Those who desire to 
have its monthly visits continued (and we hope all do), will greatly oblige him by 
renewing their subscriptions immediately^ before their names are stricken from 
the books. We are glad to learn that many County Examiners, Superintendents 
and others have rendered generous assistance in extending our circulation. The 
Monthly relies upon the professional spirit of the teachers of the State for its 
support, and hopes its practical worth and merits will continue to be its sufficient 
appeal 

We are well aware that the continued high expenses of living compel aU our 
teachers to exercise the most rigid economy. We do not complain of the small 
nnmber of subscribers in several cities of the State that have heretofore sent 
generous lists. We would raise the question, however, whether the complete 
curtailment of all professional expenses, at such a time as this, is good policy ? 
The very fact of such special demands upon the teacher's lean purse, has always 
been a potent appeal for more liberal wages. Besides it must be confessed, that 
when the sum total of a niale teacher's professional expenses is reduced to $1.50 
a year, it looks as though it required some poverty of spirit, as well as of purse, 
to cut this off also. 

N. B. — All letters relating to subscriptions or advertising should be addressed 
to the publisher, who has the entire business control of the magazine. 




EDUCATION OF FEEEDMBN. 

The overthrow of the rebellion and the abolition of slavery must be accepted 
as accomplished facts. The military power of the insurgents is crushed ; their 
leaders prisoners or fugitives; and all hope of further successful resistance de- 
stroyed. The remnant of slavery, spared by the Emancipation Proclamation, is 
rapidly disappearing, and all that may perchance remain, will be swept away by 
the certain ratifieation of the Constitutional Amendment The nation emerges 
from the long and terrible conflict, triumphant and redeemed i 

These stupendous facts inaugurate a new condition of things, and .lay upon 
the American people grave duties and responsibilities. States are to be reor- 
ganized ; the Union reconstructed or readjusted ; and the waste places rebuilt— 
and t^is work m:^st be done wisely and thoroughly. The South must be made 
^an element of national strength and security. 

Pie gravest of all the questions involved in this great work, are those which 
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concern the emancipated millions, who, tlu?oagh the war, have received back 
their birth-rights of liberty and manhood. The futore of the South, ai>dr by con- 
flequence, of the country, will depend largely upon their future. The freedmen 
constitute more than one-third of the population of the (late) seceded States, 
and represent much the larger portion of their productiye industry. Their hands, 
made manifold more skUlful by freedom and intelligence, must bring prosperi^ 
again to the South, and make her war-ravaged fields smile with plenty. 

They must also constitute an important element in the work of civil regener- 
ation. We take it for granted, that the ballot will be given to this emancipated 
peopla This result is inevitable, and the leading papers of both political par- 
ties so regard it Nothing else can protect them from the domination of their 
late masters and fully meet the spirit of the pledge of the Emancipation Pro- 
clamation. They were not set free Uiat they might be made serfs. Full protec- 
tion in their freedom involves the power of self-protection, and nobly, not only 
on the battle-field, but wherever and whenever the country has needed faithlol 
and devoted service, have they earned such protection. But if justice and grati- 
tude fail, self-interest and patriotism will not The government can not safelpr 
reconstruct the seceded States, and reject from their foundation the tried devo* 
tion of four millions of loyal hearts. This foundation stone can not be set at 
naught by the builders. 

Bat will it be enough to give the freedmen the ballot ? If history settles any 
one thing conclusively it is this, that edacation must be made co-extensive with 
sovereignty; that it must bless every child with instruction that the State invests 
with the rights and duties of citizenship. These are cardinal axioms of civil 
liberty. Universal education must pour the balm of healing into the wounds of 
the Republic. 

But setting aside all considerations of ,a civil or governmental character— the 
dangers arising from an ignorant and degraded voting class or the perils of a 
large non-voting population in a Republic, — and viewing these four millions of 
freedmen as simply so many free, self-directing, self-supporting laborers, the pr^ 
dacers and consumers of wealth, still the necessity of iheir immediate education 
is imperative. Liberty finds them in abject ignorance and poverty, subject to the 
heartless exactions of capital and the helpless victims of class prejudice and 
persecution. Deprived of the uplifting power of intelligence, they wiU become 
idle and dissolute, and sink, if possible, deeper and deeper in degradation and 
misery. 

Besides no principle of political economy is better settled than the productive 
power of educated labor. The hand, when guided by intelligence, becomes 
another hand ; and the awakened brain teems with invention and skill In a 
word, educated labor is the alchemy that gives fatness to the soil, and turns 
everything it touches into gold. Education must open up the emancipated 
laborers of the South, creating within them clamoring wants and desires which 
shall make them industrious, thrifty, enterprising. 

But we took up our pen to suggest that the (General Government should under- 
take the education of all those from whose limbs it has stricken the shackle ; 
that it is the sacred and bounden duty of the nation to see to it that light follows 
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It is trae that this great work has been commenced with commendable vigor 
by the benevolent societies of the Norlli, protected and aided by the military arm 
of the (Government But the task is too great for them. Millions, instead of a 
few thousands, must be reached. Nor can this vital work be left with safety to 
the reorganized States. The prejudices and selfishness of the once dominant 
classes of the South will be violently arrayed against it; yea, is now bristling with 
hostility wherever such a course is deemed safe. 

We have before us the annual report of the Board of Education for Preed- 
men in the Department of the Gulf, for 1854. This Board was organized by a 
general order, issued by General Banks, March 22, 1864, to establish common 
schools " for the rudimental instruction of the Freedmen of the Department, 
placing within their reach those elements of knowledge which give greater 
intelligence and value to labor" 

The report covers the operations of the Board during the first nine months, at 
the close of which they were sustaining 95 schools, with 162 teachers, and 9,571 
pfupils, enrolled from a school population of 15,840. 

The Board state in this report that it is scarcely possible to exaggerate the 
difficulty of establishing colored schools in the country parishes, owing to " the 
fierce opposition of prejudice or passion," and this, too, before the face of the 
military authorities. Even the parish Provost Marshals, whose duty it is to pro- 
tect the schools and aid the Board, have not unfrequently manifested a bitter 
opposition to the education of the freedmen. In some of the parishes, the 
teachers were refused boarding nntil the " open sesame " came in the form of a 
peremptory military order. In many instances, the teachers, most of them ladies 
and natives of the State, were subiected to jeers, insults, and all sorts of indigni- 
ties, and, in some instances, the schools were entirely broken up by skulking 
professed unionists and rebels. 

We quote one paragraph of the report, which sets forth the outrages occur- 
ring through the indifference, if not connivance, of one parish Provost Marshal : 

*' In Thibodeaux the school-house has been broken open on sacoessive nights, for 
months past, the furniture defaced, the books destroyed, and the house made untena- 
ble by nuisance. Bricks and missiles have been hnrled through the windows, greatly 
risking limb and life, and making general commotion." 

Now, we ask, in the light of such facts as these, what would be the result if 
the education of the Freedmen of Louisiana were left to the people, acting under 
the authority and direction of a State Government? The difficulties attending 
the establishment of colored schools in Louisiana, will be met with in all of the 
now rebel States. The authority of the nation must overcome these obstacles, 
and give needed instruction and school advantages to the benighted freedmen. 

The legal justification of the policy here urged is found, if no where else, in 
^\ military necessity" and military obligation. The sacred &ith of the nation, 
to be sustained if necessary by the army and navy, is solemnly pledged for the 
protection of these' people in all their rights as freemen. Ten millions a year 
expended wisely in their education, in preparing ihem for the new condition in 
which they are placed, will be the cheapest and surest protection the Govern- 
ment can extend to theuL It will be time enough for the loyal State Govern- 
ments to assume this responsibility when the " boys in blue" are no longer needed 
to sustain them and support the national authority within their borders. 
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**RHAD THIS!" 

A friend down in the Granite State, knowing our fondness for *' funny fiin" 
and a vigorous literature, has sent us a report with the above words penciled on 
the fly-leaf in his own "hand of write." This report purporteth to be the pro- 
dactiou of the Superintending School Committee and " State Aid " Committee 
of the town of Ahdover of the State aforesaid, for the year 1864-5. Why the 
two offices were conjoined in the same individual, can be very reasonably ac- 
counted for on the ground of his eminent execative ability, and the scarcity of 
that kind of talent in the region of the White Mountain8,^-New Hampshire, 
according to the judgment of the great Webster, being an excellent State for 
men of enterprise to emigrate frouL But we design to prove to any maligner o^ 
thia solid State from the report before us, that all such have not left, but that 
here and there a solitary individual is still left " to roam his native hills." 

We think our readers who shall be induced by what we have said to peruse the 
extracts from this report which we are about to lay l^fore them, will agree with 
08 that the author ought to have a wide scope for his activities. We have known 
men who figured pretty extensively as justices of the peace and members of 
boards of alderman, who, when transferred to the halls of the National Legisla- 
ture, made a rather thin spread, but John M. Shirley (for we won't keep from 
impatient curiosity the name of him who tells of the doings of the two commit- 
tees, all of which he saw, and not a part but all of which he was) is not one of 
that kind ; — and he will permit us to suggest that if he should ever conclude to 
withdraw the light of his countenance from the " land of the Puritans," " out 
West" is a big place. 

I'he criticism may seem invidious, but we can't help thinking the style of the 
report— if that can be called style, which, like modern architecture, is of a 
composite or conglomerate nature — ^is just a little rough. It may be very proper 
English in New England, but it is scarcely up to the mark in this vicinage. The 
author has eschewed classic models, and, disdaining imitation, has boldly 
launched a model for himself, which we hesitate not to say is inimitable. It is 
rich in homely Saxon, and Mr. Shirley has added some ornaments of his own, 
which we think are homefier even than his Saxon. Though we can not recom- 
mend this report as a pattern in all respects for other school officers to follow, 
yet we think its imitation might be an improvement on the usual dry-as-dust 
official utterances. Mr. S. has certainly combined instruction and amusement 
iQ hia report to an extent that we have never seen equaled in a similar 
document 

After having demolished doctors (pill-men, he irreverently calls them I) and 
National banks at one blow, and given the General Government "a back-hander' 
at the same time,— for what reason is not quite clear, — the report proceeds to 
speak of the " people's colleges " within its bailiwick in the following words : 

"school houses. 
''No new ones. Cilleyyille, Eearsarge and Taunton have good houses. West An- 
uoTer and Emery Road do quite well, and after removing the inclined planes, that on 
Tucker mountain would. The rest vary from insufferable to devilish. The Beeoh Hill 
^OQse is a sieve located in the very blow-pipe of old Boreas. The Turnpike house, 
^der a hill on the burning sand, with its low roof, is a real Dutch oven, to cook babies 
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in. The goslin-roost teats still diipraee the roomy wind-bag, called the Moosenm 
house. As fire won't burn it, the scholars are cutting up the Boston Hill house. M^ 
Heaven be propitious, and send a shower of sharp axes. 

" Some Portemouth scholars act as ' tinkers ' and ' glaciers ' and ' caulkers ' of their 
shoulder-shotten window fWimes. Many carry chairs, and half the forenoon the 
teacher strings them about the fire, as a good house-wife, after a 'bee,' does her 
threaded apples, all to the prejudice of good order. William S. Marston (and forty 
more) yon have the richest district in town, and 9hoMld hare the best school house. 
You can have the ' Academy ' cheap ; repair it, and put in ' patent seats,' and yon 
have that best house, with an ample play ground. Your committee is in favor of it 
You all my you are. You get rich, build great stores, kc. Why doo't you see to this, 
and go ahead of — not behind of — everything else I A heap of fresh manure, in the 
middle of your parlor, would not be more out of place than this school den, in the 
midH of your pretty viUage, 

" My Back Road friends, I have worn out all lauguage, human, satanic and divine, 
upon you j and yet your ' Saurian relic,' rain-sieve, snake-privy, owl-rookery, and 
bat-tympanum still stands, to show how impious you are towards a God that lores 
' UttU children,' 

" You all admit that your district for years has neglected to ' build,' 'fit up,' or 're- 
pair,' a ' suitable ' school-houFO and out-buildings. A petition of three voters, stating 
the facts, authorises the Selectmen to build, &e., and to aeeeee and collect a tax therefor, 
and the Court will presume the amount they fix to be correct. Bellows, J. Convert v. 
Poner et at,, Grafton, Augult Term, S. J. C, 1864. Why don't three of you make your 
petitioD, and have a good lot and a decent house 7 It is not too late to indict you." 

" These be parlous words." If his Back Road friends, Wm. S. Marston and 
forty others, are not moved by this appeal, it will be of no use to build a fire 
under them. Then, that legal citation! Whtft an unctious smack of "the 
perfection of human reason " there is about it 

Witness what a vigorous picture he draws of the character of the juvenile pop- 
ulation of his town — ^vigorous, but not flattering. 

" 8CH0LAR& 

" The younger ones, especially, have keen vigorous minds ; — but young Americs, 
acting as if 60,000 years old, pelting passers' horses, lathering the public with impu- 
dence, and hullabooing the neighborhood into a headache, shows the need of genuine 
fathers, and the want of apron strings at home. Schools are the mirrors, which reflect 
home training — our Irish children, in contrast, are invariably respectful to superiors. 
Swaddling clothes have staid out of school since my chapter on wet-nurses." 

Some of " these here observations," as the late Mr. Weller, Senior, would 
have remarked, will apply to other localities than Andover. 

The report, it will be seen &om from the following extract, leanedi t% oommoB 
«en8e and the dress reform : 



"SENSE YERSUSGRATEYARDS. 

" Nature's wise God and Devil fashion, nmo allow men to dress for health and com- 
fort. The ' primal curse * ought not to estop women from so doing. Wet feet and 
draggled skirts, the result of schools held in slop, sposh and drift time, be-deril 
the health of our girls, and some of our female teachers. Two or three schools bare 
been half broken up thereby. I was glad to see one scholar with dry feet and short- 
skirt rig, and that the rest had the good sense to recognize her right to it. Let ear 
women have independence enough to wear tight boots, warm caps, Ac, and to oheoee 
health he/ore coughs, consumption and funerals,'* 

The report speaks of certain patrons of the Mooseum school in the following 
complimentary terms : 

" The truth is, a few parents are determined to ruin the school unless their children 
can push down little girls at noon and recess, pummel inoflfensive boys, run riot in im- 
pudence and filthiness, and serve the devil unpunished. They have spoiled one-half 
the schools for ten years, and will again unless the reins are taken out of their hands." 
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Hear the Superintendent on 

"NO. 9. FLAaHOLB. 

'' Same teaeher both terms. School small ; sekoUra adTsnoed ; order exeelleat. The 
reeitations, especially those in grammar and higher mathematics, were of a high order ; 
that in history one of the finest I ever heard. Many are the equals of this teaoher in 
Mme things. I do not ksow her superior in rigor of understanding, historical sweep, 
ud facility in combining. If there is none, won't Qod oreate a man with money and 
iHains enough to give this really talented young woman some educational position 
vhere she can have something like an adequate reward for her patient, self-denying 
toil?" 

This we call an affecting appeal ! 

We dose our *^ elegant extracts " with one more quotation : 

" NO. 10. PORTSMOUTH. 

''First term. Order good ; progress excellent. Jennie, yon are a splendid teacher 
when you try, and you did your best this term j and — and — and — that register was 
Mirect. 249 tardinesses ; 42 dismissals. 

"Second term. Teacher as a scholar equable, clear, quick to see, copious and ready 
in explanation. Most of the scholars conduct well. Too mnoh twisting and turning 
on the chairs at the fire. Some of the smaller ones too noisy. Some of the recita- 
tions very good ; others lacked life and drill upon the reasons. This teacher's first 
Agister was ample in imperfections ; among others she had put down as her wages for 
a month what she had per week. The errors were cirilly pointed out. Her second 
attempt was but little better. A new register (her third) was incomplete. With her 
third she sent me a labored four page letter, in which she united the offices of the 
Almighty, Supreme Court and Censor of this town, and ' assessor ' of the business of 
its eommittee. As teachers hereafter, who through ignorance or indolence fail to do 
what the law makes their duty, may think the deficiency can be more than filled by 
vnaexed shemale impudence, I shall, with great care, bind up this letter with the reg- 
iitara, as a most excellent pattern for them in its way. She reports 625 tardinesMs, 
and that Tcry definite number, ' seyeral ' dismissals." 

Notwithstanding our love of frank dealing, ve would like to inquire, Mr. 
Saperintendent, — and we ask the question with diffidence, — ^whether that is not 
potting the matter a very little too much on the square ? Think of that young 
woman's feelings, — for teachers sometimes have feelings 1 Her offence in daring 
to write you, the School Committee, a letter of /our pages, was certainly a very 
Iteinous one ; but then justice should be tempered with mercy. 

The independent character of the Superintendent is shown in the concluding 
words of the report, which we append : 

^ '' I never held, and shall not hold any place in which I can not do my own think- 
ing, and express it. My object has been to do all in my power to build up the edn- 
tttional interests of my own town. If I shall succeed in inducing yon to do one half 
Jon should willingly do for your children, I shall be oontent. In no office, is it so eoMg 
to do fuAking, and draw ftiU pay, as this. It has cost me five days labor, where I have 
W pay for one. A broad road has been hewn which those who are to come after me 
will do well to heed. I may have been of some consequence to the office— it has been 
«f none to me ; therefore, in it I have known no friends to reward, nor enemies to 
punish, but have put behind me all the < fly-blowing/ to quote an Italian phrase, as 
*the gabble of the Devil.' Having no favors to ask, the office is at your disposal. See 
Special Report for particulars." 

If our space permitted we should be glad to follow Mr. Siirley through his 
report as ''State Aid" Committee, for we assure our readers it is 6illy as rich a 
placer as the school report; but we are reluctantly compelled to desist Its crit- 
icism ou poor, defunct Provost Marshal General Fry is incisive and side-splitting. 

Our task has been a difficult one. We have been distracted by the richness of 
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the material from which to choose, — ^the big nuggets of pore gold have bei 
" lying around loose." We have no apology to offer oar readers for the leng 
of this review; if they but half enjoy the lusciousness of these extracts asi 
did, they will be richly repaid, and still owe us one. 

We are the friend of originality and rising merit,— and being such, are tl 
friend of the Andover Superintendent. We give him the immortality of oi 
pages, and beg him to accept our distinguished consideration. 

Farewell, brother Shirley! 



THE ANNUAL MEETING. 



The coming meeting of the Association, to be held at Cincinnati on the 5t 
6th and 7th days of July next, promises to be one of great interest' and pro£ 
The subjects assigned for reports and discussions are those now largely engagin 
the attention of teachers and friends of education, and the persons selected i 
present them, are educators of well-known ability and experience. 

We think there will be a large attendance. South-western Ohio alone coi 
tains enough live teachers to warrant such an expectation, and there areluu 
dreds of equally live teachers in other portions of the State, in Indiana an 
Kentucky, for the teachers of these States are cordially invited to meet with m 
to make the expectation ** doubly sure." Further, the " Queen City" is anei 
cellent place for an educational convention, even in July. As all our reada 
know, its schools are not of the stand-still order, but are moving on from exce 
lence to excellence. Progress is the order of the day. The teacher who comt 
personally in contact with this progressive spurit, can not fail to catch the inspi 
ration of new ideas and new methods. 

We can safely promise, in advance, that the teachers and citizens of Gincin 
nati will give the members of the Association a cordial and open-handed id 
come. At this writing (May 20), we have not received the announcement of tbi 
Executive Committee. It will doubtless be received before we go to press, sb< 
will contain all necessary informatioa 




LisuT. John Ooden has been appointed general Superintendent of the sohoob vn^^ 
the control of the Western Freedmen's Aid Commission in Middle and East TenneiKt 
and Northern Alabama and Georgia. Nashville, Gallatin, Colombia, Chattanoogft) 
Enozville, Athens, Decatnr, Huntsville and Stevenson, and other intermediate ^ 
collateral points, are included in his field of labor. Mr. Oodsn has his heart in thu 
important work, and, witli his large experience and eminent qualifications, will l)^ ^'^ ' 
to accomplish great good. He will start for his new field about the 20th insi, bat ex- 
pects to return to attend the meeting of the Association at Cincinnati, the first wee* 
in July. May the good work prosper in his hands. 
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•IFoBiui. Schools. — ^A Joint rosolation passed the G-eneral Assembly March 13, 1865, 
i)i(netin{; the Commissioner of Common Schools to examine into the organization 
Mdnsnlts of the beat Normal Schools of the ooaatry, and to report to the next G«n- 
nl Assembly a plan for organizing one or more effislent Normal Schools in this State. 
The Commissioner started East on the 22d of May for the purpose of visiting the 
|We Normal Schools of Pennsylvania (Millersville), New Jersey, Connecticut and 
Bssachasetts. He will also visit the public schools of Philadelphia, New York and 
jketon, returning about the middle of June. 

PiTBiCAL Culture. — A late number of the Springfield (0.) Newt and Republic oon- 
^ some timely suggestions to teachers respecting the postures of children While in 
Ibool. It urges that no pupil should be allowed to stoop at all while reciting, and 
■at great care should be taken to secure an erect posture while pupils are sitting at 
pir desks. Pupils may be taught to incline to the desk without bending the body. 
k«e raggestions are important, and should be heeded. In scores of schools we visit, 
^attention apparently is given to this important matter. We not unfrequently see 
lirly one-half of the pupils of a class sitting " doubled up," without regard to ap- 
iwnce or to health. " Shoulders, back 1 " should be the standing order of the 
pool-room. 

Mswn SuPBRiNTKNDSNTS. — At the recent teachers' institute held in Monroe county, 
b following resolution was adopted : 

g»ohedf That we, the teaohers of Monroe county, Ohio, in institute assembled, 
Rrondorse the sentiments contained in the recommendation of the Commissioner 
^mmon Schools to the Legislature of the State, asking for the passage of a law 
Jpiog the office of County Superintendent of Common Schools, 
m A. MoCoMAS, Secretary. Wu. B. Onbill, PrendeiU. 

<tooD Investments. — Dr. Wii. J. Walker, of Newport, R. I., recently deceased, 

rM by will $1,000,000, to be equally divided between Amherst and Tufts Colleges, 
Institute of Technology, and the Boston Society of Natural History. Mr. J. 
pntuBN, of Worcester, Mass., has given to Bangor Theological Seminary $10,000 
I the increase of its library, and the same amount for the fund in aid of indigent 
Menu. W. E. Dodge, Esq., of New York, has also given the institution $5,000 for 
platter purpose. Hon. A. C. Hardino, Member of Congress elect from Illinois, has 
Ni $10,000 for the endowment of a professorship of English Language and Litera- 
|»in MonmouthCollege. Hon. Johk B. Brown, of Portland, Me., has given $5,000 
^ttbolarships in Bowdoin College, and medals for the Portland High School. Gen. 
™» has established a free scholarship in Phillip's Academy, Andover, for the son 
[a soldier, white or black, disabled in the present war. We are glad to notice these 
f" of liberality, and hope the time is not distant when the acts of our law-makers 
Woifieerg shall testify their belief, that 

** Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 
GKven to redeem the human mind frOm error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts." 

«JAMous.^While the officers and students of Wilberforce University, at Tawanda 

r^pj were absent at Xenia, on the fourteenth of April, celebrating the great na- 

^ vietories, some villains took the opportunity to show their malicious hatred 

•ward the colored people for whom the institution was founded, by setting fire to the 

J«4mg. The infamous act was perpetrated about ten o'clock, the hour of the Presi- 

"'f 8 assassination, and was bom of the same fell spirit. The loss is over $50,000, 

*e learn there was but little insurance upon the property. Bishop Payne, Presi- 

of the Institution, has gone to Charleston, South Carolina, to enter upon the 

Ik ot oigaaiiing chnrohes among the colored people there. 
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Thb Bayonet iuokb up the Primsr. — Brig.-Gen. Oso. H. Qordok, Commandant 
at Norfolk, Ya., has recently issued the following special order : ** Ample proTiaiona 
having been made by the benerolent societies of the North for the education of all 
colored children in this district, south of the James, parents of all colored children 
between the ages of 5 and 14 are hereby notified that their children (unless employed 
at labor) must attend school. Parents or guardians who neglect this duty, or fail to 
obey this order, will be punished by fine or imprisonment, upon conviction before the 
Provost Marshal." This has the Puritan ring in it. 

Charlkstok, S. 0. — Since the occupation of this city by our forces, the schools have 
been reopened, and mirahile dictu, the colored children are not excluded. Some of the 
citisens protested and some of the old teachers refused to degrade themselves ; but the 
military commander was inexorable in making no distinction, except between loyal- 
ists and rebels, and the colored children remain in the schools. — Illinois Teacher^ 

Libraries. — The largest library in the United States is that in the University at 
Cambridge, Mass., which contains one hundred and forty thousand volumes. The Ab- 
tor Library, founded in 1849, is second in sise, having one hundred and twenty thoR- 
sand volumes. The Boston Public Library has now one hundred and ten thousand 
volumes, and is increasing this number at the rate of ten thousand a year. 

RiOHT. — Gen. Garfield announces that there are two vacancies in the U. S. Naval 
Academy and one in the Military Academy, to be filled from this Congressional Dis- 
trict by his nomination. Gen. GARrilLD has appointed a oommittee, consisting of one 
person from each county in the district, to meet at Warren, on Frday, this week, to 
examine those persons who may present themselves as candidates for appointments,— 
applicants for the Naval Academy piust not be less than fourteen nor more than 
eighteen years of age ; for the Military Academy, not less than sixteen nor more than 
twenty-one. The three persons recommended by this committee, will receive the 
nomination of Gen. Garfield. — Portage County DemoercU, May 4. 

California. — The February number of the Teacher — one of the best of our ex- 
ehanges — contains a paper on the " Geography of California " giving much important 

information oonceming the Pacific coast The State Normal School is making good 

progress. 

New Hampshire.— The report of the State Board of Education for the year ending 
June, 1864, is a document of 364 pages, made up largely of the r^orts of the twelve 
County Commissioners, together with extracts from the reports of the Buperinteiitia^ 
committees of the several towns. The Secretary suggests needed improvements in the 
school system, and urges, with force and ability, the importanee of making some pro- 
vision for the better qualification of teachers. The State has nef school journal, no 
normal school, and no institute system. The vicious New England praotioe of prais- 
ing and criticising individual teachers in public reports, crops out in many of the town 
returns. The sagacious and originid Shirley, of Andover town, gravely informs the 
Board that " if there were noparente, teachers would have much less difficulty 1" 

lowA. — In the State University, located at Iowa City, women are admitted to all 
the rights and privileges of the institution, the same as men. This plan has been in 
operation seven years, and is said to have been eminently successftil. The students 

number four hundred and thirty-four. The Inutruetor and School Jourual, published 

by Mills & Company, Des Moines, presents a neat appearance, and is edited with spirit 
and ability. The April number pays the teachers of Ohio a very high compliment for 
their professional spirit and for their generous efforts to advance the cause of edaea- 
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tion. We are happy to reciprocate by recognising In the teachers of Iowa worthy 
brothers. 

PiNKSTLYAXiA.. — The LegisUturo of the Keystone State has done a noble act in 
assuming the guardianship of the destitute orphan children of her soldiers and sailors 
who have fallen in war. Provision is made for furnishing them with homes and in- 
8tnietion in boarding schools, and in some of the benevolent institutions, as Orphans' 
Homes, till they arrive at the age of sixteen years, when, at the request of themselves 
or friends, they may be apprenticed for the remainder of their minority. Hon. Thomas 
H. BuBBOWES, formerly State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and editor of the 
PeuMylvania School Journal, is superintendent of the enterprise, and in his hands this 
important labor of love and gratitude to these " children of the Republic " will be 
faithfully and wisely discharged. Girard College for orphans, in Philadelphia, now 
nambers five hundred and sixty-three pupils, — an increase of more than three hundred 
liDce 1867. 

Normal IwsTrnrpE of Penmanship. — An Institute devoted entirely to the subject 
of penmanship, will be held at Indianapolis, Ind., in connection with Rider & RoL- 
UN's Normal Institute of Penmanship, during the week commencing July 3. It is 
the design to make the Institute practical and profitable. The best methods of teach- 
ing Penmanship will be discussed and illustrated. A '' model class " will be formed, 
•te. In addition to the regular exercises, lectures on general subjects of education 
will be delivered by Prof. G. W. Hoss, Superintendent of Public Instruction of Indi- 
ana; Rev. Joseph F. Tuttle, D.D., President of Wabash College; and by Rev. W. 
W. KvEBTS, D.D., of Chicago ; and one or two papers will be read daily on some topic 
connected with the general subject of penmanship. Teachers and all others interested 
are cordially invited to be present. Further information can be obtained by address- 
ing Rider & Rollin, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Ghillicothb Normal Institute. — A Normal Institute will be held in the city of 
Chiilicothe during the three weeks commencing July 10, 1865. The corps of instruc- 
tors announced in our advertising pages, is a guarantee that the instruction will be of 
a high character. 

Bb. Lewis's Normal Institute for Physical Education.— By reference to our 
ftdvertisLng pages, it will be seen that the next session of this institution will be held 
at Lexington, Mass., commencing July 5. Ohio is to be well represented in the corps 
of teachers, and she should also be among the pupils. Physical culture should receive 
attention in the schools of all our large cities and towns. Cincinnati has special 
teachers in this department, and her example is worthy of imitation. Mr. Royce sug- 
gests that the Colleges, Seminaries and Union Schools of the State select each a person 
who can teach and who has the requisite enthusiasm, to attend this session of Dr. 
Wis' Normal Institute, and then return to instruct teachers and superintend and 
drill classes in the Institution, and that money be advanced for the purpose if neces- 
^y to be paid in subsequent sessions. Those going from Ohio will receive his special 
attention. The plan is a good one. 

The Ambucan Ikstxtutb of Ihstructiov will hold its next annual session at New 
Haven, Conn., Angnst 15, Id and 17. 

Bbratum. — The barbarism " Band le Grades," which appeared in our notice of the 
Woodward High School last month, was written Sand C Grades. 

BoAsng OF Eduoatiov wishing to employ superintendents, prinoipals^ or female 
^^^ers, will be pat in oorrespondenoe with those desiring positions by addresBing the 
•ditor. 
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The Corbeultion and Conservation of Forces: A Series of Bisqaisitions, by Prof. 
Grove, Prof. Helkholtz, Dr. Mater, Dr. Faraday, Prof. Libbig, and Dr. Carpin- 
TBR. With an introduction and brief biographical notices of the chief promoters of 
the new views, by Edward L. Youmans, M.D. New York : D. Appleton k Co. 

This volume contains a series of remarkable papers upon a new doctrine of Force. 
Though familiar to most scientific men, for some years, they are now, for the first time, 
published in America, edited by Dr. Youmans, who furnishes a preface and an intro- 
duction — the latter a carefully prepared statement of the new doctrine, and its proba- 
ble influence on future physical and metaphysical researches. The conclusions arrived 
at are the result of life-long study and observation by some of the ablest minds in the 
scientific world. Though novel and startling, they are deduced from such a mass of 
facts and experiments that they are now almost universally received among scientific 
men as demonstrated truths. In the language of Dr. Youmans' Introduction, " Heat, 
light, electricity, and magnetism, are now no longer regarded as substantive and inde- 
pendent existences — subtile fluids with peculiar properties, but simply as modes of 
motion in ordinary matter ; forms of energy which are capable of mutual conversion. 
Heat is a mode of energy manifested by certain effects. It may be transformed into 
electricity, which is another form of force producing different effects. Or the process 
may be reversed ; the electricity disappearing and the heat reappearing. Again, me- 
chanical motion, which is a motion of masses, may be transformed into heat or elec- 
tricity, which is held to be a motion of the atoms of matter, while by a reverse pro- 
cess, the motion of atoms, that is, heat or electricity may be turned back again into 
mechanical motion. Thus a portion of the heat generated in a locomotive is converted 
into the motion of the train, while by the application of the brakes the motion of the 
train is changed back again into the heat of friction. These mutations are rigidly 
subject to the laws of quantity. A given amount of one force produces a definite 
quantity of another ; so that power or energy, like matter, can neither be created nor 
destroyed : though ever changing form, its total quantity in the universe remains con- 
stant and unalterable.*' 

We have read these papers with profound interest. As we lay the volume aside, to 
be read again and again at our first leisure, we are reminded of a saying of Emerson : 
" Beware when the great God lets loose a thinker on this planet. Then all things are 
at risk. It is as when a conflagration breaks out in a great city, and.no man knows 
what is safe, or where it will end." Count Rumford was the father of the new philoso- 
phy. He demonstrated that the current explanations of the sources of heat were in- 
sufficient for its production — that there was a quantitative relation between the heat 
produced by friction and that of combustion — and, experimentally, reached the con- 
clusion that heat was not matter, but a mode of motion. More recent observers have 
merely confirmed his views ; corrected some slight inaccuracies in his numerical calcu- 
lations, or tested the truth of the new doctrine in other fields of inquiry than mechan- 
ics. To him belongs the honor of original discovery, and the wonderful change it hM 
already wrought in physical science, bears witness of its magnitude and importance. 
We trust that the authors of our school Chemistries and Natural Philosophies, will, in 
new editions, modify their works so as to conform to the new views. Sheer indiffer- 
ence to truth alone will be the only apology teachers can hereafter make for calling 
the ** imponderable agents " real, substantive entities. 
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TALKS AFTER WORKING HOURS.— in. 

V . BY ABT EX-MECHANIC. 

Car809. — ^I have read the report you gave me last evening ; 
was much interested in it — so much so that 1 finished it before 
retiring. One week ago it would have been dry reading, but our 
talks have '^ improved my taste," as you would say. I can not 
see, however, that it proves high mental culture necessary, or evf n 
desirable, for a working man. Very few of the operatives re- 
ported upon could have been college graduates ; and twenty years 
ago, when they were being educated, the common branches oMy 
were taught in the common school. 

Mtsblf. — That is all very true. It was because their educa- 
tion was thus limited, that I wished you to rei^d the rep(»^t. If a 
very restricted education is productive of such surprising results, 
what may not be expected from one more extended and thorough ? 
There ip one point which you may not hav« noticed — and it iff- a 
very important one. The studies pursued in the common school 
were flien, and are now, almost wholly disciplinary^ They do not 
treat of the practical facts of life ; facts which aid onO: in the sh0|^, 
OQ the farm, in the counting-iTOom, or ^he laboratory. It is quite 
probable that tlie majority of ihbse wbo succeeded best^ knew less 
13 
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of the mere facts pertaining to their business, when they became 
artizans, than those who had received no school training whatever. 
Reading, for instance, is an eminently practical acquirement, be- 
cause it unlocks to us the treasured thoughts of the past, bat 
learning to read is a purely disciplinary process. The same is 
true of spelling. What benefit did you and I derive from com- 
. mitting to memory those long columns of words, classified with 
reference to number of syllables, regardless of meaning ? Oar 
memory was strengthened, and we formed habits of fixed atten- 
tion; nothing more. Writing is an elegant, useful accomplish- 
ment, but does handling a pen teach us how to swing an ax or 
sledge, to use the plane and the adz, to compound colors, to make 
patterns for the moulder, or to engrave them for the calico printer? 
Not at all, in a direct, practical sense. The facts in geography- 
do they help us in the every day duties of life ? If so, wherein? 
The merchant, with his ventures upon the high seas, may derive 
benefit, directly^ from his knowledge of geography. Not so the 
artizan. To us who labor ten hours a day in the shop, our thoughts 
all centered upon our employment, it matters not wheth^ the 
earth be a sphere or a cube, or whether Vesuvius be a mountain 
or a plain, so far as immediate, |>ra<;^ca2 benefit is conicerned. 

C. — I agree with you there; but you certainly do not pretend 
to say that arithmetic is not z» practical branch. 

M. — I do say it is not, in the sense which you attach to the 
term ^^ practical." Some of the shrewdest bargainers I have ever 
met, were very poor aritlimeticians, and some of the best mathema- 
ticians among my acquaintances are sure to get worsted in a trade. 
There is a wide difference between the benefit derived from the 
9tudy of arithmetic and its application to uses. Its study devel- 
<^es and strengthens many faculties of the mind ; the application 
of its rules and processes in the practical business of life is piirdy 
mechanical, requiring rapidity and accuracy, but not depth or 
breadth of thought. Arithmetic does not teach as how to tiell at 
a glance the comparative value of dififerent species of proper^) 
or i^e relative vdiue of different articles of the s^xie dpeciefl. 
Tjiat involves a knowledge of things and the estimates mm place 
upon them, and can never be learned from books. Another set of 
fiMmUies teaches us how to handle property so as to realtse a pz!^t 
from its purchase and side. A good barg^er mstt know not 
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obIj Ae Taltte of hk mercbmdise, but also tlie wufto, neeAiy 
wlums and foibk« of his cttstomers. AU this be learsis elsewheve 
tfMm in hiB arithmetic. Money is made or lodt before it is counted. 
The bodk-keeper, not the salesman^ ^< does " the arithmetic of a 
mereafi^e firm. A master mechanic studies how to utilise force. 
Th9 loanner of its employment is all studied out before he begiiM 
to use numbers. The field must be plowed, the seed planted^ the 
gmin harrested before the farmer can use his knowledge of arithr 
metic in making sales and investing proceeds. How much, then, 
do the facts of arithmetio, (M 9v^hy aid the merchant, 1^ meohtimc, 
tbe fimner, in their vocations? 

C.<-*I nev^ looked at it in that light before, and am iwt ready 
to answer you. Bat am I to understand you to say that tibe 
&6ts we learn in the schooWoom are not of practical value ? 

M. — Of course not ; they are of value, — ^but not, as you sup- 
pose, of immediate value in mechanical or any other employaent. 
Witlioat them science would be impossible, and without science, or 
daasified knowledge, study, in its true, sense, would be impossible. 
Ooeasionally a. mere fact may aid usrin our business; but suoh 
instances are far more exceptional than many suppose. The rea- 
son why the educated succeed best is because they can l3iiuk con- 
soQ^tively. Steadiness of nerve and muscle, persistence of en^gy, 
attend the conscfcutiveness of thought. Facts are like edge tools : 
in the haQ<}s of the inexpwt, dangerous and liable to be misem- 
l^i^yed ; in tiiie hands of those trained to use them, implemeftts 
harmlesis and of great power. A disciplined mind alone, can use 
thorn understandingly. If any one doubts tibis, let him compare 
the seething, frothy brain of any quack in medicine or politios, 
with wh(Hn he may be acquainted, with the clear head and sound 
jiidgment of a Mott or a Webster. But enough 4>f this. We 
Wei^ to talk about Logic and the dead languages this evening. 

I may overrate the importiu^e of Logic, and for thia reason : 
Iherc are certain epochs in the intellectual life of every earnest 
A^an, during which a new impulse seems to be given to thought, 
&0W expanses opened into the realm of the unknown, < and a new 
%bt poured upon all things^ as though a new sun shono in tiie 
&siainmt. I was jusi entering upon such a pieriod when I dom* 
laenced studying Logic as a science. The benefits ef previo«n 
neiedod. «u oocasion only to nwoifiMrt ibeoselvea; As 
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when a foreign substance is dropped into a solution ready to cryih 
tallise, the elements of knowledge heretofore a chaeiio mass, fora- 
less and incoherent, in my mind, began to assume shape and syi- 
tematic arrangement. I saw at once that I was not learning any 
{mcU which I could use in my prospective trade, but I knew the 
study was beneficial to my intellect. Even its barbarous termiB- 
ology was learned eon amore. Though I could discover no mean- 
ing in the terms themselves, I soon learned to regard them for 
what they really were — ^the representatives of ideas. I began to 
look beyond them to their definitions ; and then commenced a 
course of self-training which has been of more use to me than all 
the instruction I ever received. I began to form definitions, not 
only of words, but of things. At first I met with many difficul- 
ties arising from the vagueness of my knowledge of properties 
and qualities. My Logic drove me into the fields, the woods, the 
workshops, the libraries of my friends. I could not and would 
not leave a subject until it was distinctly, clearly defined in my con- 
sciousness. This grew into a habit, and now, though I may err 
in my reasoning, it will b^ because I am human^and hare not 
^sufficient grasp of intellect to embrace all the facts given,— not 
Jbecause I do not conscientiously reason well on those which I clo 
comprehend. The study of Logic did more than this for me. I 
was young. My mind was crammed with prejudices, half-formed 
conclusions, or those based upon false premises. My self-conceit 
was sadly shocked when all these were submitted to the experi- 
mentum erwns of the syllogism. But as the falsities I had cher- 
ished were swept away, one by one, my confidence in my own 
powers began to increase instead of diminish. I saw that although 
my mind was full of fantasies, I possessed the power to ezp^l 
them. Most mercilessly did I hunt them in their secret hiding 
places ; most joyfully did I drive them forth, regardless of their 
: shrieks and lamentations. I sometimes think that if I owe grati- 
tttde to any inanimate thing, it is to an old, battered volume, whieh 
I would not. sell for any price, placed next my Bible, in my sosal' 
book-case, with the ba<Uy-spelled title, <^ Hedge's Logick." 1 
have read larger and better treatises on the science since 1 0tadiea 
that small manual, but none with the eager iQterest with which its 
contenls were devoured. 
I cwimenced studying Qreek and Latin under piotest. ^ 
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efirrwdim of our Seminary, notwifhstandmg ihe objeottoiiB rtised 
agamst it by maoy of its patrons, was rigidly adhered to and en* 
tdteeA; so, mach against my wishes, I was compelled to learn the 
dead languages. My prejudioes against them were not entirely 
removed until long after I left school. I thought my time could 
hye been better employed in learning something else. It waa 
when I found my knowledge of them becoming dimmed by disuse, 
that I began fully to appreciate their educational yalue. Words 
are the gateways to knowledge. He who best understands their 
meaning and use, will, as a general rule, have the most vivid con- 
eeptions of the things they represent,^ and the thoughts they ex- 
press. But a knowledge of words was by no means the only or 
the principal benefit I derived from reading the classics. Thiose 
who have never studied any other language than their own, are 
apt to form the habit of reading too carelessly. The sentences 
pass before their eyes so rapidly that the mind fails to catch their 
meaning. How often do they lay a volume aside without having 
mastered a single page of its contents. Their time has been 
wasted. They do not know how to read with profit, because they 
have not been trained, by long practice, to note each word, to scan 
dosely its relations to other words, and thus to reconstruet sen- 
tences, so that they express a distinctness, even intensity of mean- 
ing. I frequently found, after laboriously dragging into light a 
thought entombed in those noble languages, that it was not worth 
the pains I had taken to unearth it, and was often chagrined and 
disappointed because my labor was so poorly rewarded. But I 
Bustook a means for the end. The end of classical studies is not, 
primarily, the. acquisition of new or valuable thoughts, but discip- 
line ; the cultivation of taste by the study of the best models of 
eomposition the mind of man has ever produced ; learning how to 
make definite and forcible statements ; training ourselves to dwell 
upon the written or spoken propositions of another long enough 
to completely understand and make them our own; and last, 
though not least, viewing our own language in the light cast upon 
it by etymology. 

Like many others, I received all the benefit of this training 
without being conscious of the source whence it came. The ease 
^ith ^hich I mastered the sciences, was owing, as I supposed, to 
^7 love for and the interest I took in them. I do not. question 
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Ae iaportuoe of ikst I^re and interest, but I bftvt new no i(Mk^ 
tint jNich of the preeirion of the litde I knew, is mandj tl^^xfbt- 
Idble te m j olwnsiesl training. The exacting professor, who mtkt 
m6 rsTJew my renderings until the best words were woven into the 
most concise, most idiomatic, most cleariy expressed sentences, 
educated me more than all the rest of my instructors, not except- 
ing the teacher of Logic or tiie Profe8S<»* of Mathematics. Whe&^ 
•rer I beceuie careless in my reading, — ^whenever, through indo* 
hnoe w fatigue, I find myself relishing only the Kght and triml 
in literature, — ^I take down the classics, and read them until my 
inttlleot has recovered its tone. I wish all those whe ignoraady 
oondem them had my experience. They would no kmger doril>t 
Am value as an educational means. 




TEACHING YOUNG CHILDREN TO READ. 

I recently received, from a young lady, a letter in which the 
writer bewailed her wretched success in teaching young chilcten 
to read, and asked for advice and instruction. It has occurred to 
me that I shall be likely to meet the wants of other inexperienced 
teachers if I answer my correspondent's letter through the pages 
of the Teacher. I shall, therefore, address the above-mentioned 
lady in a very rambling style, and others are welcome to listen to 
the conversation and get the benefit of it, provided there is bene- 
fit in it. 

In the first place, then, I will answer your question about the 
length of lessons. It is as though one should ask me, " How fiwr 
ought a man to walk in a day?** I might answer, "On a hard 
level road, thirty miles ; uphill, or across plowed ground, fifteen 
miles ; across plowed ground and uphill, ten miles." The trnth 
is, you must judge of the proper length for a lesson according to 
the difficulties contained in it. If upon examination you find a 
single sentence crowded with new and unfamiliar words, the single 
sentence may be too long to be mastered in a single lesson. ^ 
you find several sentences made up of words already known, you 
may assign them all safely. This advice applies, of course, to 
only such classes as have made some little progress in reading. 
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Emng liitis answered janr cmlj qpedfie qtiestioii, I will now 
proceed to ofier some adyice apon seyerai points connected with 
tldfi sabject. 

See that yonr classes are provided with proper apparatus. A 
slikte and pencil are almost indispensable, and a proper book if 
needed at the outset. It is not often that you can select the book 
jm prefer to use ; but if ever you hare that privilege, select one 
wkose &st lessons are easy and simple, but not absurd and sense- 
less, as is the ease with most of dur primers. Be sure also to 
select one which gives you a giteat many repetitions of the words 
first used. 

Now, before commencing operations upon the waiting learner, 
get a proper idea of the work you have in hand clearly before you. 
Bemember thai the first thing to be acquired by the beginner in 
reading is perfect familiarity with a certain stock of words and 
tke ability to pronounce them at sight, uiy where, without di£i- 
colty or hesitation. There can be no reading until at least a few 
words aare thus learned. A moment's thought will convince you 
of the truth of this proposition. You have two distinct and sep- 
arate things to do : first to teach words, their form and their mean- 
ing, and noxt to teach your classes to read them properly when 
they are arranged in connected discourse ; and these two thingH 
must inevitably be done in the order in which I have stated them. 
Of course, reading must keep pace with the knowledge of the 
forms of words, and the two processes must run nearly parallel 
with each other ; but they must not, for a long time, be mingled 
flor oonfused. In the early stages of primary education word^ 
learmng is and must be conspicuous; while after a time, when 
considerable progress has been made, elocution proper requires 
fiineh the larger share of attention. With beginners, then, our 
Biain labor is to assist them in acquiring a complete familiarity 
with the form and appearance of a number of simple and com- 
mon words. This is not reading, but rather a preparation for 
i^eac^iig ; and lack of thoroughness in it occasions most of the 
drawling so common in many school-rooms. Drawling is in nine 
cases in ten a mere dodge on the part of the pupil to make time 
^t a difficult word which he sees some where in advance ; and 
thorough preparation and complete familiarity with the words of 
tbe passage are the best remedies for it. 
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It is impoflsable to oremte the Talne of thoixm^mefls in tliis 
preparatory work. No one, great or smally old or young, who 
hesitates or stumbles in namiDg the words upon the printed page, 
can be said to read. It becomes, then, a matter of prime impor- 
tance to know how to make this preparation thoroughly and well, 
and to understand the best methods of accomplishing it. 

I know of nothing that will help you more in this preparation 
than drawing a sharp and Bevere line between words that your 
olass are supposed to know and those that are yet to be learned. 
If you do your whole duty, both you and your class will know 
any new word to be a stranger as soon as your eye rests upon it. 
There should be no confused half-way work. Whenever a new 
word is encountered, it should be thoroughly conquered before it 
is altogether abandoned. Do not leave it until it is incapable of 
giving your class further annoyance. I do not mean to say that 
when a new word has been encountered nothing else shall be done 
until the class is perfectly familiar with it, but only that the word 
shall not be forgotten nor altogether passed by until it is as 
familiar as the face of a friend. You must never cease drilling 
upon it, reviewing it, and hammering at it, until it can be safely 
placed upon the list of known words. This refers to words in 
Qpmmon use, for rare or unusual words have no place in this first 
stock in trade. If such words occur in your reading-lessons, 
ayoid them if possible, and at all events pass them by without 
expending much labor upon them. 

: All this time make haste slowly. If one day is not enough for 
learning a word, take more than one, only never leave . it to be 
dassed among known words until you are sure of it. As the 
number of known words increases, combine them so as to make 
m much reading as possible of them, always requiring that the 
reading shall be done without stumbling or hesitation or draTrling. 
It is often necessary to divide each recitation-time for young 
readers into two parts : in the first part test their knowledge of 
words by requiring them to pranounee the lesson backward, or by 
any other method your ingenuity suggests; in the second part let 
the class read. 

Make it a rule that no pupil shall attempt to read a passage 
until you are reasonably sure that he can call all the words s^ 
sight, promptly and correctly. You will not need to test some 
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ttemhsrcrbf your elass/jou know you can depend npon them; 
otbers yon mnst watch narrowly. One thing more in this connec- 
tkm : there is never any proper or snfficient excuse for blundering 
npon words in a reading lesson. If there is blundering, it is the 
fotiH of the teacher, who should have followed the rule given above 
and tested the pupil thoroughly upon his familiarity with the new 
wards in the lesson before allowing it to be read. 

Endeavor to make some good use of the time spent by pupils 
oat of the class-exercise. Resolve to do nothing in the few and 
precious moments of recitation that can be done at the desks. A 
regular and well-arranged system will enable you to secure some, 
preparation from even the youngest. I have found it useful to 
make out full programmes of work for primary schools, so that 
the occupation of pupils at their seats should be as perfectly timed 
and as well understood as their recitation-exercises. The time 
thus occupied by pupils can be devoted in part to preparation for 
reading. We are accustomed to arrange this as follows : At the 
dose of each recitation the new word or words in the next lesson 
are pointed out and pronounced by 4he teacher and by the class : 
they are also carefully printed by the teacher upon a part of the 
blackboard assigned to this class and marked with its letter or 
number. When the members of the class resume their seats^ 
their first work is to search their primers diligently for the new 
words printed in their corner of the board. This exercise is much 
enjoyed by children, who go at '* hunting words,' as we call it, 
with great spirit and interest. It is an exercise of great profit 
also, and aids powerfully in fixing upon their memories the forms 
of the words. In order to make the most of it, however, the 
primer should repeat the first words used many times, so that the 
pupil need not look through whole pages in a fruitless and dis- 
couraging search. This work is continued through the time occu- 
pied by the next class-exercise. 

The next work, preparatory to reading, is printing these same 
new words upon slates properly ruled for the purpose. Young 
pupils should not be allowed to undertake printing until some 
practice has been had in drawing lines and angles. The letters 
of the English alphabet are too complicated to be taken as the 
first drawing-lesson by young children. But while they are gain* 
ing this ability to print, we substitute another exercise, equally 
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reimMe as a preparation, yk., forming the new words by means 
of letters printed on separate bits of paste-board* Being for* 
ni^ed with a handful of mixed letters^ they seleot tiie ones re- 
quired^ Slid arrange them upon their desks in proper form udl 
order. This is genuine fun for boys aad girls, especially if they 
are aUowed, after finishing the prescribed wordis, to spell out each 
other's names, and copy signs and placards or passages fr(»ai their 
priBfters. 

With such preparation as here described, and earnest work 
dnring class^exercise, we find no difficulty in making satisfactory 
pr<^ess in primary reading. — S.^ in lUinois Teacher. 




DOUBLE YOUR DILIGENCE. 

All war arouses the dormant propensities of humanity, and 
places the intellectual and moral powers in abeyance. All war 
has ever had the same efiect ; for excitement of every character 
spreads among those Mble to it. The present war will slay as 
many people at home, as it will on the field or in the army. It 
will also be noticed, that there will be a large and rapid increase 
in the number of inmates of jails, alms-houses, and State prisons. 

I shall not argue these points ; for every thinking person knowS 
that these are always the concomitants and results of war. All 
that is necessary, is to call more especial attention to these intel- 
lectual and moral dangers. The great mass of the friends of 
morality, of religion, and its hand-maid education, must be aroused 
in these extraordinary times to a corresponding extraorainary 
eifort and doubling of diligence to mitigate these evil effects, and 
stay the flood-tide of crime pouring in torrents all over the land. 
If our adult population are in such imminent danger. In how much 
greater danger are our youth of being drawn into the fearful vor- 
tex, and swept away to everlasting ruin ! The evil effects of this 
war will not cease with this generation. 

The teachers of our land are the especial guardians of our 
youth. They have an almost unlimited power over their destinies. 
It is, therefore, to them that we must look for help in this oUt 
hour of great need. If it is the teacher's duty to properly attend 
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to the moral training ef those placed under his care^ in ordinary 
times, how much more imperative becomes that duty in times like 
these, in which we now live, move, and work ! 

ij^rethren of tke profession, gird up your loins like men, and 
promptly meet your responsibilities ! Double your diligence. It 
is a part of tke great work to be done to purify us as a nation, 
and make us truly great and/r«€ / It is your part of the work ; 
and, in performing it, you are as much entitled to the appdlation^ 
Bi4!riot, as he who fights upon the battle*field, or he who pours 
oat his hearths blood in defense of the glorious old lag! Your 
work, like his, is a work of pure patriotitm. In the final issue, 
more will depend upon you, tlian upcm the army — upon your work, 
thaai upon its. 

While I call, or rather while duty, interest, patriotism, all eall 
upon teachers to double their diligence in guarding our youth 
against the greater influx of crime, all friends of education, con- 
sequently, of Oiristiaaity, freedom, our government or patriotism, 
etc., are loudly called upon to double their diligence, and werk 
fi>r the sam^ end. 

Ministers of the Gospel, all the parents and all the teachers, 
all in every station, should work together^ not only to save our 
youth, but to guard society at all points and in all conditions, of 
all ages and of both sexes. The Church, the Sabbath School, 
the day school, and the family circle, should use extra exertions 
under a full sense of what is demanded by the exigencies of th^ 
times. 

Tins being admitted, the query at once arises : ^^ Are all these' 
pasliies folly aware of what is demanded of them ; and are they 
making an intelligent, effective, necessary use of the means to 
accomplish the end ? " 

Teachers, be the case as it may with other agents, let it never 
be said of us that we either delayed or faltered, hesitated or 
^^illated, in doing our part in this important woi4c. Our neUe 
]^ofes3ion is distinguished for patriotism ; let us keep our esG«t* 
<A6on bright and stainless! Ifbw is the time to work! "Up 
if^md$j afid at them ! " 

J. S. L. S« 
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HOW SHALL WE TEACH GEOGRAPHY. 

[This article is a continnation of the one presented in the April number. Its 
practical snggestions, if followed, will greatly aid in rendering the acqaisition of 
gepgraphical knowledge easy and profitable.] 

.'We have giyen the outlines of a course of study in Geography, 
which we beliere to be the only philosophic one. That course in- 
cluded three separate grades — the Perceptive, the Analytic, and 
the Synthetic, the work of each being of a diflFerent character 
from that of the others, and having an entirely difiFerent object. 
The work of the Perceptive grade was mainly to become ac- 
quainted with the, so to speak, meehanism of the earth, and was 
to be conducted by the examination of a globe as its most perfect 
riepresentation, and of maps of the continents as convenient rep- 
resentations, on a larger scale, of its several great members. 

Undoubtedly all will admit that the only value of globes or maps, 
as a means of study, consists in the fact that they are symbols of 
what actually exists upon the c^rth — ^that they represent the earth, 
or. portions of it, in regard to form, character, and the position, 
both relative and absolute, of its parts. 

If therefore a globe or map can create in the mind of the pupil 
no image of the earth, or of the portion of the earth which it rep- 
resents, but is to him simply a ball or a sheet of paper widi cer- 
tain lines and colors upon it to which certain names are attached, 
tiien it has no longer any value as a representative object, and so 
far as practical results in the study of geography are concerned, 
might as well be dispensed with, and the pupils be taught, as some 
9f us were in childhood, simply to repeat lists of names, headed 
Fivers, mountains, islands, seas, etc. For of what value can it be 
to a child to know that a certain line on the map is called a river 
or a mountain range, if he has no correct notion of what a river 
or a mountain range really is ? or, that a certain portion of the 
map is called England, and a certain point within it London, if be 
does not see behind the map the beautiful country itself^ with it8 
farms, its mines, its great cities and busy villages ; and the vast 
metropolis with its trade and manufactures, its crowds of hnsj 
people, its palaces, its gardens, even its fogs — whatever difl- 
tinguishes it from any other great city ? 

In order to secure the requisite results from the use of a msp^ 
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▼e mast give it life and significance, so that when the eje rests 
upon certain signs there shall start into view a great mountain 
wall in all its grandeur, with its accessory slopes, and its rivers 
like silver bands uniting them ; or certain other signs shall spread 
out a broad landscape with dark forests, green pastures, and fields 
of golden grain, and lakes white with the sails of commerce. The 
child must first be made acquainted with nature as it exists under 
different conditions of surface, climate, and culture ; in other words, 
he must first know the thing to be symbolized. Then the symbol 
will have a value, and not till then. 

For this reason the course heretofore delineated should be pre- 
ceded by an introductory course, the pupose of which shall be by 
means of a series of simple conversational lessons, to form in the 
mind a vivid picture of whatever is most characteristic of the 
great physical regions of the globe ; that is, to give to the mind 
of the child, in regard to each, as nearly as possible, what he 
would receive by seeing with his own eyes the region in question. 
These lessons, followed by itiaps m which the child learns the ap- 
propriate symbol for the reality he has been studying, and sees 
the countries through which his imaginary journey has led him, in 
their comparative size and relative position, will give to him the 
correct appreciation of the nature and use of a map, and enable 
it to become to his mind, in his future study, a source of knowledge 
which it could have become in no other way. Having made ac- 
quaintance with a type of each of the great strongly-marked 
physical regions of the earth, and learned the manner of repre- 
senting it upon the map, he is now prepared to read the map itself, 
and seeing the actual country it represents spread out before him 
on a smaller scale, learn for himself all the map contains just as 
perfectly and easily as, having learned the alphabet, he masters 
the contents of a printed page. 

- These lessons should commence with what is most familiar to 
the child — ^his own locality — ^as that is within his range of obser- 
yatioD, and possesses features that can be made use of in building 
up the images of remote regions. When he has learned all it is 
able to teach him, he may, under the direction of his teacher, con- 
struct a simple map of the neighborhood, showing the position of 
every object he has been studying. A map so constructed wfll 
- nev^er fail to call up a complete picture of the region it represents. 
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The child has thus taken his first step in geographical stady ; he 
has made an intimate acquaintance with a portion of the earth's 
surface, and has formed a symbol by which it can always be re- 
called, as vividly as the face of a friend by a portrait. 

He may now proceed, step by step, to form acquaintance with 
the characteristic regions of his own country. This is done by an 
imaginary journey, in the course of which whatever would most 
strike his attention in traveling should be presented in the order 
in which it occurs, in a vivid and picturesque description, yet m 
such language as he can most perfectly comprehend. Care should 
be taken to notice only the striking features of the pictnre, as too 
great minutia of detail would impair its distinctions and weaken 
its impression. Throughout these journeys the position of the 
region under discussion in regard to the child's home, must be 
kept in mind. Thus, at the beginning of each lesson the pupils 
might be asked to point or walk toward the .places of which they 
have learned, and to state in what direction they are from the 
place in which the lessons are given. At the end of the lessons 
on the United States, a map of the whole country showing the 
various regions traversed in their relative size and position, accom- 
panied by a rapid review of the main points noticed, will fix in the 
memory all that is needed, and make the map a vivid symbol of 
the reality. After this is done, the lessons can be extended in the 
same manner to other countries and continents, noticing of course 
only what is most characteristic of each of these. Thus in Eng- 
land we have the beauty of the landscape, owing to high culture, 
the commercial and manufacturing industry of London and Man- 
chester; in France, the vintage and silk manufacture — Paris and 
Lyons; in Switzerland, the snow-crowned Alps, the beautiful 
mountain lakes, and the herdsmen. When all are done, a Mer- 
cator's map, in which the several continents and oceans can be 
seen in their relative position without the interruption occasioned 
by the hemispheres, will complete the preparation for the use of 
the maps in future study. Then a few lessons, gathering together 
the separate ideas in regard to climate, people, vegetation, etc., i& 
different parts of the earth, making a little preparation for futare 
lessons on those subjects, would concl^d^ this introda^toiiy 
course. 

These preparatory lessons should be completed at the age of 
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eight or nine. Tke pupil woald then be prepared to uae suecess- 
folly the globe and maps as the objects of study, and to enter at 
once on the course indicated in the former article.— -4 wmcaw 
Educational Monthly. 



STATE TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 

The foHowing is a brief extract from an address deliyered before the Illinois State 
Teachers' Aaaociatioo by Richard Sdwabqs, Esq., Principal oif the State Normal 
School : 

In addition to our present instrumentalities, then, we need, above all things 
else, a wellwsupported and efficientlyK^onducted system of teachers' institutes, 
under the auspices of some competent state authority, that will vigorously and 
earnestly devote itself to the work. The institutes must be held in various por- 
tions of the State, especially in those where schools receive the feeblest suf^rt 
They must be adapted to awaken public sentiment, as well as to arouse and im- 
prove the teachers. Evening addresses of a popular character should accom- 
pany the daily drills, and to these the public must not only be invited but induced 
to come. In some of these lectures should be set forth, poiutedly and lucidly, 
the bearing of* education upon public prosp^ty, — upon the value of real estate, 
the wealth-producing power of a community, etc., etc. In others of them some 
topic of general interest, some matter of science or history, should be presented, 
with a view of awakening thought in the listeners, and of making it an epidemic 
in the neighborhood The day drills must include the practical duties of teach- 
ers in the school-room, with such expositions of the qualifications they ought to 
possess as will arouse them to the efforts requisite for self-culture. There must 
also be model exercises illustrating the best methods of teaching the ordinary, 
and some times the extraordinary, school studies. All educational principles 
and laws of mind that are involved in the teacher's work— and they are all so 
involved — ^will require attention, with the proviso always that whatever is done 
should be done thoroughly, and that the attempt shall not be made to go over 
too much ground at one exercise. The co-operation of educational men in the 
vicinity where the institute is held should be as far as possible secured, and mem- 
bers should be appointed to conduct exercises as far as is consistent with the 
highest success of the enterprise. And throughout the entire session, there must 
he power enough in the conductor and board of instruction to warm the souls of 
the teachers, and to render them enthusiastic in the performance of the work. 
A glowing interest in teaching and in all that relates to it, high views of its im- 
portance and dignity, a keen appreciation of its grave responsibility, — all the^ 
should gleam from the countenance and stir the heart of every member of an 
institute; and to this plane of thought and feeling the conductor and instmct- 
<^ should have the power of raising the minds before tluem. 

Such institutes, conducted by experienced, able aud devoted men, can not fi^il 
to do good. And their usefyne8» would be ]>j no mf axis ephemeral T)iey are 
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noi to be r^|;arded as a temporary ezpedieot, to be thrown aside as soon as per- 
manent measures can be inaagorated Experience teaches that institotes ne'ver 
become unnecessary. There never comes a time when tne practical teachers of 
a community do not need this occasional renewal of their spirits and overhanl- 
iuj; of their qualifications. In those States where public schools have attained 
their greatest efl&ciency— in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, for example — ^in- 
stitutes are amply supported by State appropriations, and educators regard them 
as among the most effective instrumentalities that can be employed in promoting 
the culture of a people. There is not a shadow of doubt that in the State of Illi- 
nois they might be used with tremendous power in promoting the same object^—- 
that their effect would be to lift our schools and the public sentiment of the 
State into an equality with those of any other State in the nation. 



TEACHERS' EXAMINATIONS. 

I was much pleased with ^'Examiners" communication in the April number 
of the M0KTHI.Y. With Jiim, I think there should be some uniformity in onr 
examinations. 1 wish wt could get responses from every board of examiners in 
the State. These should embody a list of the questions i^sleld, the method of 
grading, and at what grade they are rejected. Up here in Hardin, we nownse 
printed questions in Arithmetic We here submit a list used at a recent exam- 
ination : 

ARITHMETIC. 

PBINCIPLIS. 

1. What IB Arithmetic? a number? a figure? 

2. Name the fundamental rules of Arithmetic, and define the terms belonging to eacb. 

3. What is the difference between a composite, a compound, and a mixed number? 
Give examples of each. 

4. What is the rule for finding the area of a rectangle ? 

5. Give the prime numbers from 1 to 50. 

6. What is the greatest common divisor of two or more numbers ? How is it found? 

7. What is the leaift common multiple of two or more numbers ? How is it found? 

8. Define a simple, a compound, and a complex fraction. Give examples of each. 

9. How are complex fractions reduced to simple fractions? 

10. Does dividing the denominator increase or diminish the fraction ? Why 7 

11. What is the difference between ratio and proportion ? 

12. What are the principal applications of percentage ? 

13. When the principal, interest and time are given, how do you find the rate percent? 

14. What are evolution and involution ? 

15. What is arithmetical progression ? 




1. Write in figures the number one hundred millions, fifty thousand and sixty-fire. 

2. Multiply 2 fur. 2(J rods 3 yds. 2ft. by 8. 

3. % of 38 is % of what number ? 

4. What is the sum of }i,%oi% of %, H of H, and ^ of ^ divided by V* 
of%? 

5. Of two book-peddlers, the one has sold % of his books and had 11 left j the oatr 
sold J^ and had 9 left ; how many books did each of them sell, and how many had 
each of them at first? 

6. What number ii that from which if you subtract three^evtnthi of itself; thfiv* 
mainder will be 20 ? 

7. What is % of the quotient of 1% divided by 2Ji ? 

8. What part of 3. coats is ^ of .2 eento ? 



DXTTIBS OF TSACHBftS TO THEIR SUCCESBOBS. 

9. After haying spent }4 of my money and ^ of the remainder, I had $50 left ; how 
UNhhadir 

10. If I buy effffs at 12 cents per doses and lell them at 18 oents, what per cent, 
dolmaket ■'**»' "^ i 

11. ^ of a number ezoeedf ^ of it by S4; what is the number? i 

12. Divide 322 by ^. 

13. Divide the product of Z% and 03^ by their differenoe. I 

14. Divide 4 by .000008. i 
16. Divide .000002 by 25. 

16. A water-baain has three pipes j the first will fill it in 12 days, the second in 11 | 
days, and the third will empty it m 14 days ; how long will it be in filling if all three | 
pipes are left open t 

17. B bought apples at the rate of 3 for 4 oents, and sold them at the rate of 2 for 3 
cents. He cleared 18 cents ', how many did he bny ? 

18. Extract the square root of 30025. 

19. How many aores in a field 25 by 38 rods ? 
30. What part of 14 is % of a unit T 

At this examination there were twenty-three applicants. Each was furnished .* 
with a printed list of these questions, and about three hoars time given in whiiA 
to write the answers. Here is the resDlt: The poorest answered only nine per 
cent Two answered sixtynsiz per cent The average in the problems was fifWen 
per cent ; in both principles and pioblems, thirty per cent. Only four answered 
fi% per cent We r^ct those who fall below fifty per cent This restilt is 'veirj 
uuatisfactory to ns, and seems more nnsatisfoctory to the rejected applicants* 
Do our questions and roles exact too much, or are our teachers manifestly va* 
qualified ? 



THE DUTIES OF TEACHERS TO THEIR SUCCESSORS. 

The dnties of teachers to their pnpik hare been discussed from every cotisii^ 
enble pointof view ; thehr relations to committees and community receive perhaps ' 
sufficient attention ; and their duties to their predecessors, — briefly comprehended 
in tirig,— to speak well of them or say nothing,— are universally understood. 
Perhaps tiie duties of teachers to those who are to succeed them may have re- 
<^ved less thought, and may thereibre be profitably discussed. It is possible in ' 
» great many ways to make heavy or Kght the burden which you are to lay dowii ' 
^ another to tak« up, and surely the work of an tamest teacher is arduoun 
enough of itself to merit any alleviation that can be given it 

Anoihg oth^ p rep a r a tiOBs for yomr successor, then, — 

I. Leave yout sehool-hctue in order. Don't leave littered drawers, a brtoken 
iqnare of glass, a discnrderly wood-room, dirty tools, and an exhausted supply ^ 
of school-woridng materials. It will suggest a familiar experience to many 
'^^^^n, to speak of the disgraceful condition in which school-rooms are oftofi 
found. In a somewhat extended experience, the writer has nei;er found a neat, ' 
orderly schocd-room, in which to begin the labors of a new situation, Tw6 
><iwok«oa!tts in parliciilsr present ttooiselves. Both were eoinparatayely new, 
^ pleasant^ fitted up wi& modern appliances, both generously, and one lavishly 
^^ ^Itgstttiy pKofided with apptralw and reference books; but never dM 
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■ootlierii plantation house clamor more urgentlj for a Miss Ophelia, than did 
these two pretty rooms for an energetic Yankee house -cleaning. There isa" 
itrong temptation to give a hint in passing, that the common slur that no woman 
who has been long a teacher is fit to be a house-keeper, is but too well deserved, 
and that there can certainly be no more excuse, to say the least, for an untidy 
school-room than for an untidy parlor. But that is a digression ; it is not tlra 
oaring for ourselves, but for our successors, that is under discussion. Begin out- 
mdb in the school-yard, and make everything what " A. H. E. B, of Fraser," 
oaUs " unconditionally tidy." If you have a good janitor, he will make repairs . 
for you, — if you have an efficient district committee, he will do the same ; but 
probably either of these will need to be told what needs their attention, — ^possiUy 
you have no such worthy coadjutors; and certainly there will be many things 
liiey can not do. Even if you are a *^ woman teacher," and have no help, yoa 
can drive nails, can't you ? — and fasten up wardrobe hooka in the entry, and 
faiten down ink-well covers in the school-room ? 

2, Leave your regtetere right. The school book-keeping is of equal impo^ 
tattoe with the school house-keeping. Every record-book should be filled out and 
dosed up with the accuracy and elegance of a merchant's ledger. The number 
and variety of these varies very much with the kind of school and the taste of 
the teacher, — ^firom the^ngle attendance record of the coiintry district, to the 
numerous and elaborate statistios required by law in some of bar cities, — ^bat be 
the amount of writing little or miA^ l^i«acher should be too proud to leave any 
thing unfinished. Little needs to be said on this point, howef^, as teachers are 
almoat uniformly careful h^, even when careless elsewhere. 

3. Leave your class in good shape. It is excessively annoying to find an 
Algebra class half way through quadratics, a Geography class left in tiie middle 
of the Southern States or a Grammar class floundering in the deepest depths of 
the verb '*to love." Settle your limits for each class, and leave them with a 
finished piece of work. Either finish quadratics, or stop at involution ; review 
and review the Middle States, if you can not finish the confederacy ; and woric 
through conjugation or let it alone. 

4 Leave your programme. If you have no programme, then you can not 
appreciate the help one would be to your successor, but if you have one, it ia 
ungenerous to deny to another the same assistance you hate yourself found nee* 
essaiy. Even if the next teacher changes every item^ he will feel obliged to 
you for giving him something to vary from. Even New Hampshire is said, on 
Senatorial authority, to be '*a good State to emigrate firom." 

5. Leave a note of explanation. Not to direct your successor, but to aid 
him. In every school there are very many things that it is only christian charity 
to explain, that some unfortunate experimenter may not hopelessly Entangle 
himself before he sees a snare. For instance: suppose a class have finished a 
text-book, and have known for a whole term that they are to have a new one. 
The new teacher naturally assigns a lesson in the old book, and having been 
told tiiat they have gone through it, probably assigns it in the first few pBge& 
The children feel vexed, the quieter ones pout, the bolder ones raise their hands 
and say in irate tones that they're " not going to study that book any mora'l 
It sounds insolent; it is £eict No one is to blame, but what can the teacher do? 
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Fiobably she iiuists upon tbe leston, poscdbly rebukes or eyen punkheB ike 
speaker, and the foundatioii for mutaal Ul-feeling is laid. Many a school term 
has been worse than wasted from jost such a cause. 

6. Speak wdl of ywkr succeMor. If you positively know that he is not well 
qualified for the position he is to fill, still, if he is definitely engaged, say no 
word against him, but qwak in his favor as &r as truth will admit Never leave 
a school without attempting to give a pleasant impression concerning him who 
is to fill the post yon leave ; and, beyond all, never sufier yourself to utter a dis- 
paraging remark. It is a disgracefiil evidence of want of etprit de corp8f for 
oae teacher to say of another, under these circumstances, anything which will 
be disadvantageous, and it is in unquestionably bad taste. — CannecttctU Oon^ 
men School Journal, 



OHIO TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the Ohio Teadtfers' Assodiation will be 
held in the city o£. Cincinnati on the 5th, 6th and 7th days of July, 1865. 

The annual address will be delivered bf tika Hon. Henry Bar^uird, of Oon* 
necticQi Addresses will also be delivered by the President of the Association, 
T. W. Harvey, of Massillon, and Gapt R H. Allen, of Chillicothe. 

Beports will be presented by some of the ablest educators of Ohio upon the 
following topics: School Government Competitive Examination. Normal 
lastmction. History in Schools. Relation of Higher Arithmetic to the other 
blanches of Mathematics. Use of Apparatus. Extent and Mode of Teaching 
Geography. 

Short reports and discussions upon other interesting educational subjects wilt 
^ eome before the meeting. 

The most of the railroads of the State have agreed to return free, persons who 
^jM\ fare to the meeting of the Association. Teachers passing over the 
Sandusky, Dayton and Cincinnati Railroad must get indorsed upon their tickets 
at the office where they procure them, " Good to return." 

Lady teachers wiU be entertained in private families, free of charga 

Committees of the Cincinnati teachers will meet the trains on arrival to con-r 
dact ladies to their stopping place& 

Every thing possible is being done by the teachers and citizens of Cincinnati 
to make eur meeting pleasant and profitable 

Teachers and friends of education firom adjacent States are cordially invited, 
to attend. 

We confidently expect one of the best meetings ever held by the Association^, 

Wm. Mitchell, 
Chadrman Ex. Com, Ohio Teachers* AeaocMtcn.. . 

Mr, Vbwo», 0., June 12, 1866. 
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OFFICE OF STATE SCHOOL COMMISSIONS, \ 
GoLnnraus, Ohio, May 20, 1865. J 

QtTESTioK. — ^Will you please inform me whether a teacher has power to suspend 
a scholar from school for any offense ? A Teacbssl. 

Akswbb. — In the absence of any action of the township board or of the local 
directors authoriadng teachers to suspend pupils, they have no authority to expel 
a pupil from school permanently. When, however, a pupil's conduct clearly de- 
mands his immediate removal from the school-room, the teacher may send him 
away temporarily. Such authority is inherent in the teacher's office, and needs 
no statute to bestow it Should a pupil enter the school-room intoxicated or 
afflicted with contagious ditease, it would clearly be the dviy of the teacher to 
send him from the school-room at once. In brief, whatever authority in the 
premises teachers would possess in the absence of the statutory provision autho^ 
izing boards v^f aduMtion to suspend pupils, they now possess, subject, of course, 
to iJ^e regulations or action of the board or directors. Sii;ice, were the school 
law entirely silent upon the subject, teachers could only send insubordinate pupils 
from scho^ oonditionally and tempmmnly ; they can not nowei^ceed this, ezcepi 
under the direction of the school authorities. The authority to expel pTipQs 
from school in whomsoever vested, should be exercised with great care and dis- 
cretion. 



Qpi:aTK)ir.r-0Me yo$r ago, the board of education of 



• township Bkypxh 



priaM $600 to build a school-house in sub-district No. 2 ; levied a tax for the 
purpose ; and instructed the local directors to make the contract and superinteQd 
theeie^kiop of the building. At the annual meeting of the board in April, tbe 
direclons prosented vouchers showing that in consequence of the advance in the 
price of nateriids, the house had cost $850, and asked the board to make anaci- 
ditiQxial a|q;>rop]n»tion to pay the excess, which the board refrused to d(x Is not 
the board of education legally responsible for the performaiice of the contract 
made by the local directprs? ^ 

AvswEB.— Unless the consent or authority of the board be first procured, local 
directors, in contracting for the building of school-houses, can not exceed die 
appropriations made for die purpose, without rendering themselves personally 
liable for such exoesa Boards of education are not responsible for the per 
formance of the illegal contracts of local directors. In the case submitted^tlie 
debt may have been contracted in good faith, still the directors clearly expeeded 
their legal authority, and they can not, therefore, compel the board to ^^]Eean 
additional appropriation When they had expended the amount approppated, 
^ey should have stopped the work until they received the requisite authority io 
^o on and complete the house. The board should not, however, stand bebind 
legal obligations and demands in suqh a case. If the debt was contracted in 
good Mth, and is a reasonat)le one, they shoiild cheerfully make an additional 
i^ppcopriation. 
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(JuiSTioir.— Can an applicant obtain a leeal certificate by tieing examined 
separately and privately by two members of me board of examiners, without the 
kttDwiedge «j»! «obsent of &e -^drd metnbte? 

AKStER— The (][aestion is answered unhesitatingly In the negative. Hie 
icKodlliw is very explicit It makes it the duty of examiners to fix upon the 
fiine iof hoMing mee^ngs for the examination of teachers, and to give "notice 
(ff A3 BU(A* ihe'fetings," etc. ; and " at auch meetings, any two of said board" 
jme iuBicIe " compet^ht fo ermine applicants and grant certificates." The law 
Mbet limits ^e number of meetings held in any one year, and requires a 
record of eaojiMneeting to be kept In all these provisions, it is clearly the in 
tehtion 6f thelaw that all examinations of teachers sbould take place at formal 
M regular mefetin^ of the board ; and although two members may examine 
applfeants and grant certificates, it must be done " at such meetings.'^ 

Qi}i|R*roir -^13ie hot»d of education of this township h^ve beeti in the hftbit 
of setting off iiamiHes from one sub-diMnct to another of the same township for 
educational purposes, the bonndaries of the sub-districts remaiaiiig unchang^ 
and the scholars being enumerated and the funds expended in llie subniistriets 
from which such femflies are set off. Is this practice legal? If so, are the 
TOfert of such families disfranchised so far as school elec^o<i» are concerned? 

AlTlprER.— I know of no law Justifying such a trahsactibn. Children are enti- 
^ to attend schdol in the sub-district in which they reside and are enumerated, 
ttnlesi transferred t6 a central school, The T)6ard may, for good and sufficient 
f^asons, grant pupils permission to attend temporarily the school of another sub- 
&trict, with the consent of the local directors, but they can not be " set off" for 
fte purpose without changing the boundaries of the sub-districts. 

Every elector is entitled to vote for school director in tie sttbcdistrict in which 
^6 resides, and no " setting off" can deprive him of this right 



NOHMAL INSTITUTES. !J 

I am ple&sed t6 learn that a considerable number of normal institutes, with 
ses^oiis continuing f^m three to six weeks, will be held in the State during the 
months of July and August When properly conducted, these institutes afford 
excellent advantages for acquiring a practical knowledge of the business of 
tSaddog, and they promise to become an important agency for tlie improvement 
of oor 8cho(^. A bill providing for the holding of one such institute annually 
k each senatorial district of l^e State; was introduced into tiie EDotise at iSttW 
het sessioik of the General Assembly, and received a decided majority of alltiie 

The intereiEH; felt by the Commission^ in the success of these institntis and 
Ik offidal relation to them, will jiistify a sugg^tion or two respecting their nian^ 

A iiidrmal insdtate should be somethittg' more tiian a brief (session of adtooV 
devoted to a review of the common brancdies as a preparation oa the pwrt of 
teachers f(^ the ordeal of the examination-room. The great work of such an 
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institate is to impart professional knowledge and skill Lessons should be 
assigned daily and recitations conducted, but ohieflj with a view of illu8tntio| 
methods of teaching. A four or five weeks' review of the common branches 
vnder the instmction of experienced teachers, would doabtless be of great yshu 
to many teachers, but this is not the legitimate work, except incidentally, of i 
normal institute. Schools or classes may properly be organized to afford teach' 
ers an opportunity to review their studies, but such schods should not be coH' 
ducted under the deceptive title of normal institutes. Normal and sdiool in- 
struction may be united in a normal school, but the ncmial instruction should 
- hold the first {dace. •« ' 

Informal complaints have reached this office finm two eoonti^l^pecting tlie 
course of the examiners in issuing certificates to M who altenci the normal in- 
ifttitute, however defective may be their scholarship. It is represented that one 
or more of the examiners conduct the institute or school, dliarge fees for tuition, 
and then grant certificates to all who attend. These complaints doubtiesB mi- 
represent the fisM^ts, and they are repeated that they may serve as a csntion 
against the appeizranee of such a course. When examiners conduct leTiet 
schools — and fliere may be no objection to this — they should commit the exam- 
ination of their pupils entirely to other persons, and no encouragement ahooid 
be given to the idea that attendance upon the school will secure a certificate; On 
the contrary, the instruction of a Jai^e class of young peo>^ preparing them- 
selves for teachers, ought to vihmk the &ct that several of them can not be 
qualified to teach by four or five weeks^^nstructioa Due siBowance should, of 
course, be made for the &et Chat an applicant for a certificate is making pnoe- 
wortiiy efforts to qualify himself for teaching ; but such exertions shoidd neror 
be allowed to compensate for the serious lack of such qualification& 

The question has been submitted whetiier the county teachers* institute fimd 
can be appropriated for the support of normal institutes. When a normal insti- 
tnte is held under the auspices and control of a regularly organized coaatj 
* teachers' assodation, the funds may be thus used on the petition of at least fortf 
practical teachars m attendance or who intend to attend such institute. A pn- 
vate normal sdtool or class is not entitied to any share of the fund. 

R R WHITE, 
StotB Schod Comrnkmner. 



Nbw EHca^Ajni. — ^Where New England blood has gone, and carried wilb it 
banks and railroads, and schools and churches, there you find a di£^K)ffltioD to 
encourage and maintain all that is true, and high, and noble. This sixpence- 
pinching Yankee; this snpposed'to-be meanest of all God's creatures; i^ 
nevertheless, touching the rock, the earth, the flood, the sky, makes them all ram 
down gold; this ijsan that saves his money, but builds school-houses ; tbst ssfei 
his money, but sends out his schoolmistress daughters and sdioolmaster flonsi 
this Kew England, that is hated, and that is complimented by the hatred d 
iipostate descendants, has been true as truth itself to the whole historic doctrine) 
to the doctrine of the Revolutionary period, and of the Cc^nial period befti* 
that— the doctrine of Ann^can liberty. — Beecher. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS OP PHILADELPHIA. 

The school systems of the leading cities of the country differ widely in thmr 
organization and in the scope and methods of their instniction. A clear pK#- 
sentation of these differences and their attendant results would make the ei|w- 
rience of each city of practical advantage to all With a view of contribuliii|^ 
something in this direction, we propose to write the results of a few observatioiui 
made recently in the schools of several cities, only regretting that oar time waa 
too limited, and our notes are too meager to enter fully into details. We cosh 
mence with the schools of the fai^fiuned and beautiful ^' City of Brothef]^ 
Lova" 

The public schools of Philadelphia are under the general control of a Boaid 
of Controllers, consisting of twenty-six members, one fW>m e^ch ward or snh- 
district The schools of each sulhdistrict are under the spe^al direction and 
management of school directors elected by the people, who emplqj teacherSi etc 
Each board of direeton elect one of their number ta,aerve as a member of tkye 
Board of ContH^iler»~-the duties and authority of each of these bodies being 
nmilar to those of local directors and frjjHwhiTf education in the townships of 
Ohia The Boaid of Controllers appoint committees to take the special direo- 
tion of the two high schools. No superintendent it employed. 

The schools are divided into four general grades or departments — ^high, grai»- 
mar, secondary, and primary. The sexes are sep«ra|ed, as a general mley 
making two high schools in the city and two schools of each lower grade in the 
several sub-districts. Each of the high schools has a male principal, and each 
boys* grammar school a male principal, and each girls' grammar school a female 
principal The secondary and primary departments are under female principi^ 

In the grammar and secondary schools which we visited, th^ pupiU were seated 
in one large room, in which two recitations were heard at th^M^me time. Clasaee 
also passed into adjoining recitation-rooms to recite. The principal thus has the 
direct control of ^a. large number of pupils,* and is also expected to conduct aa 
many recitations daily as either of his assistants. The advantages of this 
arrangement are not apparent In the Girls' High and Normal School, th# 
school-room is sub-divided by sliding glass partitions, which form separate rooms 
for recitations, and enable the principal to see what is going on in the differeiU 



In the Girls' High and Normal School, we witnessed a very entertaining exet^ 
cise, which consisted of a fine entertainment given to the pupils by ail eloca- 
tionist A few pieces were read or recited m a style worthy of a Muidock, and 
a few exquisite solos by a lady singer were interspersed. The school also sang 
a piece or two. We heard no regular recitations, and had but little opportunity 
to ascertain the true character of the normal feature of the school The answeia 
given to our inquiries imj^essed us quite unfavorably. Nothing seems to be 
done in the direction of primary instruction, and we failed to learn that any 
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^ng thorougli and sjBtematic in nomal training is attempted. We man 
pleased with the appearance of the schooli and do not donbt that it is a thorough 
High School 

The girls' grammar school which we visited is the best in the city, as measured 
kf the prescribed test— the number and standing of the pupils advanced semi- 
annually to the High School The qoertions used are prepared by the high 
school principals, who thus virtually determine the course of study and instruc- 
tion in the lower schools. As the standing of each grammar school is measured 
by the results of their examinations, each principal strives to prepare as many 
l^pils as possible for the ordeal, and so omits in his instruction everything which 
iprrll not bear upon the per cent table. The teacher does not stop to inquire into 
the real value of his methods, of the knowledge imparted, or the discipline 
secured. The lady in charge of the school visited frankly confessed that she was 
preparing ^er "wares for the market;" whatever results the examinations for 
the high school demanded she must secure, as these constituted the entire meas- 
ure of her success. We learned that the instruction of the grammar schools is 
not only narrowed to the limits of these examination tests, but that the highest 
classes are vigorously crammed for the ordeal — the classes being kept after 
school, drilled on Saturdays, etc. 

The evidence of the viciousness of such a system was abundant Two impor- 
tant branches of study, geography and mental arithmetic, are almost entirely 
neglected, while mensuration and the derivation of words are drilled upon be- 
yond all reason. Pupils who have "feUar studied geometry spend weeks in learn- 
ing mechanically the processes of mensuration. So tar Has this folly been 
carried by the high school tefits, that a separate treatise upon the subject is used 
In an the grammar schools, and also, we believe, in the high schools. 

We examined somewhat minutely, and with disappointment, the instruction in 
^e secondary and primary schools of the same district We heard several 
\!ia8ses go through with an exercise called reading. There was no teaching, no 
effort to secure correct expression, the pupils going through with the dull hum- 
drum of mere word-calling. The fact that mental arithmetic is not taught at aH 
iriH indicate i^e Old-fogy character of the lower schools in Philadelphia. Indeed, 
almost everything seemed to be done in the manner common in the back-woods 
itkvrtj years ago. We failed to find a trace of tl^e progress made in primary in- 
struction within a few years in the best schools of the country. The order was 
good, and the processes of written arithmetic were thoroughly taught "Figur- 
ing" is the hobby of the schools. 

We speak freely respecting the condition of the lower schools of Philadelpliiat 
i^cause we were not prepared to find such old-fogyism. A jury of intelligent 
educators would, in our judgment, pronounce them twenty-five years behind the 
£strict schools of Cincinnati 

We think the explanation of this result is found largely in the &ct, that the 
schools of Philade^hia are practically without supervision. The supervision 
l^stowed upon the Cincinnati schools would soon work a wonderful change ia 
liiose of Philadelphia. Primary teachers must be specially trained for their 
#ork, and then the instruction must be directed and vigorously tested. 

We may hereafter speak of other observations, and refer to several excellent 
fi^^ures we noticed. 
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like schoolmas^r is bej^imnng to be more justly estimated than lie waa in ihib 
days of oar fathers. His vocation in the e^es of the pahiic maj not yet nmk 
with the professions, but it is looked on by the intelligent as a noble trade. It 
is not now necessary for him to quit his business, and enter into the retail gco- 
ceryline, in order to rank with respectable people. Yonr verdant, lank, awkward, 
iO^ressed Ichabod Cranes and Dominie Sampsons, your ignorant, greedy, 
bratal Crabtrees aad Sqneerses, yonr bombastic, hi&lutin fedl Mmbers, are no 
bnger considered as representatives of the profession. In fact, discerning peo- 
ple are beginning to find that schoolmasters are quite as well versed in the 
CQortesies of social Hfe, are as intelltgent and manly as their neighbors, and 
often much more so than those who strive to acquire a cheap reputation f(Mr wit 
at dieir expense. We have always thought that he who in return for the patient* 
toil of the schoolmaster in impressing on a brain too generally of the leaden 
kind, the few and only ideas it is ever likely to zeceive, attempts to turn the 
teacher, frequently infinitely his superior, into a laughing stock ,for companionfl 
&s stupid as himself, must be an ungrateful, shabby kind of fellow. 

The following from the Kntckerhoeker magazine for I^I? oaUed loph. tht 
foregoing ebullition, and will be found to be true in its aentknent, and very 
graphic in its pic>aii&g. We ourselves, in our younger d^s, have seen and been 
a part of such an exhibition as that j^rtqmd: 

" I believe that no teepeotable calling is more sneered at than sokool-teaehing, espe- 
cially in the rural districts, in what are called * Brush Colleges.' The country peda- 
gogoe does more and gets less credit for it than any other man, from the President of 
the United States down to the post-boy in a basement beer-saloon. The professions and 
the trades alike laugh at him, and he is the butt of all th# buDoUc witticisms that ema- 
nate from the shallow brains of coarse-grained rustics. ' He is painted as an ugly, 
gaunt, ungainly creature, always being made a fool of by some dashing widow, or ' 
making love to some antique, man-forsaken daoMiet^ with aa eye to hw property. 
Truly, his is a thankless task ; but there is a compensation for the bad taste and worse 
banners of unlinking, unappreciative man. There is a pleasure, unknown to those 
who affect to despise him, in watehing the youthful mind, gradually eaEpanding and 
ufolding ; reaching out into fresh fields of thought, and pluckii^p and j^arnering up 
bright, perenanii^ flowers. ^ 

" And when the evening of life draws nigh, and be sees atoand lif m those :v4u>> 
inier his fostering oare, have grown up to true and noble manhood and womanhood, 
he may exclaim more justly than the mother of the. Gracchi : ' These are my jewels 1 
Xhey are jewels that form a fadeless erawn for his wrinkled aad oariHwom brow. And 
a9 the end approadies, it brings no regret for the past~ao femg for the foture. Calmly 
h9 lays down hSa life, and goes to his rest, 

* Like one who wraps the drapery of his eouch^ 
About liia» and lies down to pleasant dreams.' 

" Well, a few years pass, and school-days are coming to an end. The last perform, 
a&oe is to be an exhibition, and a grand affair is expected. Our parents, brothers and 
Sisters are to be there, and we look forward to the day with joyful anticipation. 

** What great preparation we make 1— taking attitudes and making grimaces before 
the glass } rehei^r^iiig our pieoes, out behind the wood-shed, and up on the BAy-*loft ; 
rainly attempting to catch the intonation and superb gestures of the large boy who 
has been to the cit^, and says that is the way they do at the theatre ; putting on our 
aew trowserSf di^oeating our vertebrae in trying to get a rear view of them, and on^ 
•uoeeeding in making out an indistinct, baggy outline. At last the long-looked-for 
evening comes, and the little country church is brilliantly illuminated with talloW 
candles, and gorgeon^ decorated with spriga of asparagus. The scholars, highly 
polished by much washing, and redolent of djibiously-flavored soap, are seated on tho 
platform, and the performance begins. It oonsists of declamations fropi Webster, 
Burke, Spartaeas, Siena, and other eminent men, with essays on * The Seasons/ 
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(token individnally Mid oolleeUvely,) on ' Napoleon,' on ' The Berolntton/ on 'Oaf 
Country/ eto., intersperied with moral dialog^ei and ehoral singing. 

** It passes off pleasantly enough, although some of the boys find themselvea yiotinu 
of misplaced oonfidenoe in trusting to their memories ; and in their embarrassment 
make all sorts of irrelevant gestures, and shuffle about in a most disconsolate manner. 
One, in speaking of the Past and the Future, forgets what gestures to make, and keepe 
his arm oscillating while he tries to recall it : in studying this up, he forgets what to 
say next, and retires, blushing with mortification. Don't laugn at him, boys: this 
Tery inoident may rouse his spirit ; and yon at your rustic fire-sides may yet read 
his eloquent speeches in Congress. 

" Between the parts, an officious gentleman, in attempting to snuff one of the can* 
dies with his fingers, pulls it out of the tin sconce, and drops it into the lap of an old 
lady in bombasine ; whereat the old lady is incensed, and the' gentleman apologiies; 
the scholars begin to titter ; and the teacher turns around and frowns terribly, incon- 
tinently squelching a small boy who is rising up to obtain a better view of the pro- 
ceedings. 

" The young ladies' essays embrace every topic, from ' Dress ' up to * Patriotism,' 
and abound in euphuistic aphorisms, generally misquoted, and diminutives in let. In 
describing a sail npon the lake, the * gently gliding boatlet ' is alluded to, whereupon 
a emsty old ous — tomer, who is a deacon in the church, and a practical man, suggeiti 
to his neighbor that akifflet would do just as well. 

"The large boy from the city gives us Mark Antony's oration over Csesar's body, 
in what we suppose is the most approved theatrical style. He astonishes and capti- 
vates the scholars, especially the weaker vessels, to whom his anointed locks, eity- 
ihade clothes, and ' miwaculous tie,' are irresistible ; but he by no means pleases the 
older |K>rtion of the audience. His antics are likened to those of a wet hen, a short- 
toiled b — ovine in fly-time, and other ludicrous objects, familiar to rustic eyes. UnfoN 
tunately his irehement efforts disturb the slumbers of one or two infSants, whose eries 
do not at all enhance the teagie effect, but are much too violent for the occasion ; being 
quite audible, though smothered under shawls and partially jolt^pd down by a rig- 
orous trotting on maternal knees. ^ ' 

''And now the last piece is spetawy^e dioxology is snng, the wheesy old sexton 
eonghs out the candles and locks -the door, and school-days toft over." 




A QUESTION IN GRAMMAR 

In the October number of the Monthly for 1863, the following note was ap- 
pended to an editorial article sketching a series of introductory lessons in Sng* 
lifih Qrammar : 

" NoTB. — Grammarians are not agreed as to what constitutes the simple or unmodi- 
fied predicate in ientences of this kind. Some regsdrd ' is ' in the sentence, ' The rebel- 
lion is on the wane,' the predicate, and the phrase, ' on the wane,' a modifier of it 
They parse the preposition 'on 'as showing the relation between 'wane' and 'is*' 
Others contend that the predicate must always contoin a coptia and an attribnte, 
either expressed or implied, and hence that the verb ' to be ' alone is never the predi- 
cate. We are unable to see how 'is ' can be regarded the predicate in the foUowis^ 
sentences among many others : ' The letter is in existence,' ' The army is in pen'I/ 
' The excitement is on the increase,' ' The result is in doubt.' What is predicated in 
each of these sentences is not existence but condition. It seems clear to us that the 
phrases ' in peril,' ' on the increase,' etc., are not modifierty but that they are a part of 
the simple predicate, and that consequently the prepositions do not here show relation 
between words. We wish to hear from grammarians on this point." 

Our "wish " recently met with a response from Prof S. S. Grbenk, of Bhode 
Island, ihe author of the excellent series of works on English Grammar snd 
Analysis. The letter was not written for publication, but we take the liberty to 
make a few extracts from it : 

" The note on page SIO of the October number of the Ohio Educational Jfon«A%f f»J 
1863, is right. In my new Grammar, p. 152, (163-6), I express a similar doctrine. 1 
agree with you fully, that ' is' in the examples given is not a predicate ; the phrases 'm 
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peril/ ' an the inorease/ A^., ia ilM MMnplss of yov ' Note/ Are m tnilj attribuUf M 
mparUed, tnereann^. ' The leUar «f tn exittenee ' — ' The letter ex%9t»,* As to the use of 
the preposition in such CMSf ^ what would yon think of this solution ? Every attribute 
of wliateyer form may be either a$9wned or predicated. Were these assumed, we should 
have * The army mperilf* * The excitement on the increate,' ' A result in doubt,* ke., ke. 
Here the relation between the attribute and its subject is wnpl^ acJ^ectiTe, and is rep» 
reseated by the prepositions 'in,' ' on,' Ao. Now let us establish the predicate rela- 
th u o r, may I not say, superadd the predicate relation — and we have, ' The army i» 
in peril/ ke. Why not say, then, that ' is ' (as in other cases) shows the j>redioate 
lelation of the attribute ' in peril ' to army, while, at the same time, ' in ' continues, as 
Wore, to show the a^jectiye relation of * peril ' to ' army,' and not a relation between 
'peril ' and 'is.' Any attribute is logically related to its sul^ect (using mbjeet rather 
in the logical, than the grammatical sense of the term) whether it be assumed or pred- 
icated. Thus, in ' The battle was fierce,* or K fierce battle, ' fierce ' belongs logically 
to battle. This logical relation is f^damental. What dilferenoe, whether the rela- 
tion be expreeeed or impUed t Thus, ' A do^tful result,' or ' A result in doubt ; ' ' The 
result is doubtful,' or 'The result is in doubt.* Why not say, then, that ' in' shows the 
ftmdamental Or acyeotiye relation of ' doubt ' to ' result,' while ' is ' shows the predi- 
cate relation. 

"I like those articles on teaching the English Language. I wish you would pre- 
pare more of them." 

Mr. Jb8se Markham, Superintendent of the Alliance Union School, has also 
written US upon the subject He thinks the preposition in the sentence, *'The 
man is in debt," shows the relation of "debt" to "is," and regards it a« an ex- 
ception to the general rule for parsing a preposition. He says further: "We 
might say, with Corell and Burt, that the adjective attribute limits the copula, 
and thus obviate' the difficulty, but should we not then involve ourselves in a 
greater difficuky, in parsing an adjectivti M*(^4nodifier of a verb? " 

Who will send UB a brief article upon the relation of the preposition ? 
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. We would eall the attention of our readers to the anmouacement of the meet- 
ing of the Ohio Teachers' Association at Cincinnati in July next It will be 
seen that the meeting promises to be one of unusual interest to the profession 
and to all firiends of education. The programme of exercises is varied and at- 
tractive, and the executive committee and our Cincinnati friends will doubtless 
do all in their power to render this meeting a succesa We trust that their cor- 
dial invitation will meet with a hearty response from the teachers of Ohio. Let 
every part of the State, be well represented,— the country as well as the city* 
We promise that all who attend will receive ample compensation for their time 
and expense, in the benefit derived from the exercises of the Association and 
the fresh impulse imparted to labor for higher success, as well as in the social 
enjoyment Such an opportunity to break up the monotony and ennm to which 
teachers* lives are so subject, should not be allowed to pass unimproved. 



Active teachers in different parts of oar State and the States adjoining, who 
expect to attend the coming session of our Association in Gncinnati, will con- 
fer a favor on the Committee of Reception by dropping a line to its chairman) 
Samuel A. Butts, Jr., stating about how many teachers may be expected from 
their various localities. Such a course will greatly facilitate the arrangements 
making by the teachers and citizens of Cincinnati &r the accommo&tion of 
their guests. 
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9ta Omd Ri^osk (SkMoit. — The aniAMl report of fte Commissioners of fhU 1 nsll- 
ttitton for the past year, shows the whole number of inmates was 303, of whom 76 hare 
heen disoharged; and that the efforts made for their reformation, are crownvd wi& 
wonderAil sneoees. Yoath who were re^rded as "the seam of sooety," IneorrigHde, 
-deprwred and rieiovs, are here trained vp to beoome worthy and honorable oitisens,— 
reseoed from lives of infamy by healthtU labor, kind treatment, and faithful metOai 
And moral instmotion. We hope tbf State will soon enlarge the acoommodatiofts ef 
4fcis instittttion, as it is greatly needed, and also proride a similar Reformatory ftt 
ffata. The amomit of good whloh would thus be accomplished could not be esti- 
mated. 

AsTLtM voB iDieno AtPt IiTBVciLi YfWtB^ — ^The efforts made for 1^ educatioii of 
Ibis most unfortunate class are meeting with remarkable snccees. A nu^erity of those 
who haye been reoeiTing iBstruotien the past year, are able to read and write, and 
many, now able to care for themselyes, have been restored from helpless idiocy. 9 hi 
prte<^ples of the instruction are based largely on <Aject teaching, and groat attention 
is given to physical development. The General Assembly has added $50,000 to the 
i^pfroi^ation of $96,000 made in 1864, for the erection of a new building for the 
Ai^tem. 

Omxo Xsvnjvnos vi^ tbs DsjlF xtn> Duxb. — ^The number of pupils who loeeirsd 
instruction at this institutiop daring the past year, was 181^. ' A fine, new edifiee k 
being erected, designed to aoeommodate three hundred and fifty fntpils, or more thsn 
double the capacity of the present hwiibSiags, for the completion of which the GFenerSi 
Assembly at itp last session appropriated $200/>00. During the thiity-five years this 
institution has been in ezistenoe, abotit eight hundred and setenty youth have here 
received instruction. ^ 

Ohio Univkbsitt. — The commencement exercises of this institution take place 
daring the week commencing June 18th. Rev. B. F. Cbabt, of St. Louis, delivers the 
JWilvefflary tMfmt of thOr Beta Theta Pi Society on Tuesday evening; Rev, M. F* 
C^ADDis, of Cinoiwnati, the address before the literary societies on Wednesday evening; 
and Hon. E. S^ Whitb, State School Commissioner, the university addrese on Thoif- 
day afternoon. The ezeroises of the fpradoating class take place oft Thorsiisj 
morning, 

Thb National Tbacbers' Association will hold its annual meeting at Harrisbsrg, 
?a., commencing August 16th, and continuing in session three days. We trust there 
NCin'be ft good attendance on the part of Ohio teachers. 

Xinni. — The elerenth annual report of the Siiperintendent of Common Schools, for 
the year 1864, shows the following statistics: Number of children between 4 and )1 
ycmrs of age, 23^6,249 ', number in average daily attendance, 107,407,* average leng^ 
of time schools were in session, 20.3 wedts ; total expenditures for school putpdsel^ 
$887,100.72. Considerable space is devoted to the subject of normal instruction, ss 
eonnected with the Normal School recently established at Farmington, and an efieiest 

system of county supervision is strongly urged. A. P. Stone, Bsqi, of the Portlsnd 

High School, has been called to the office of State Superintendent. 

WEassachdsbtts.— From the twenty-eighth annual report of the Board of Ednoationi 
we glean the following items : Number of children between 5 and 15 years of sge, 
241,644 ; number in average daily attendance, 178,815 ; average length of time seboell 



were in session^ 7 montiis, 19 dsjfs ; total eiqfwnditorei for sohool poj^flos, IM^fl^- 
700.24 ; number of Public Schools', 4,675 ; avevage wafies of teachers pw monti^^ 
Diftle, 146.78: female, $19.37; number of private schools sAd academies, 611^ TIm- 
town reports, published in the appendix, are comparatively free from the perional: 
eriticisms of teachers which formerly so marred them. The progress of the schooU if.. 
thoB summed up by the Agent of the Board : '' No year of my service for the Boaid 
hu ftmiished stronger evidence of the growing attachment of the people to the cause 
of popular education. ' Come what may, we must hold on to our schools — the BOUMe 
of our strength and prosperity alike in peace or war,' is the sentiment which I h«ra. 
oTorywhere met. This increasing interest and progress have been evincod not only by 
the marked increase in appropriations, but by a better public sentiment, & more intel- 
ligent appreciation of schools ; by the decline of th9 district system, and the oonsA* 
qnent advancement in the gradation and classification of the schools ; by the areotioii 
of improved and, in some cases, costly school-houses, and the introduction of better, 
sehool furniture, in the face of war taxes and high prices ; by the increase in the num- 
ber of high schools, town libraries, and superintendents of schools.; by the increastd 
demand for graduates of our Normfil Schools, the greater number of female teachersy 
and the consequent greater permanency of teachers, and adoption of wiser and mUd«r • 
methods of school-government ; by the wider introduction of calisthenics and VjOoal , 
gymnastics, and of object lessons and instruction in common things/' 

Niw York. — Hon. Yiotob M. Rick wat re-eleeted Superinte»€ient of Public Instruc- 
tion in New York by the Legislature in April last. Tfiis is the third time he has been 
cliosen lor this req^nsihlft olftoe^f-tattiev&denee tlMit the ability and seal with which he 

hu discharged it» dntlet ace appraciated.by |hi>'i]^iM[f le of ihe State. Ezba Ooukxll, 

of Ithaca, propofl^ to endow an in8itta^<ui,to btrdalled the Cornell fTnirersity, with 
the ram of half a million of dtdlMt. The charter plaeet the University in the town 
of Ithaea, upon groand^ not less than two hnndxed aores in extent, and transfers to 
it the proeeeds of the AgrionUvral College lands given by Congress, unless the trustee! 
of People's College fnlflU, within three mon^s, the poenniagr conditions of the former 
gtanito them* The ohjeot of the University is, ** The oultiration of the arts, sciences 
sad of litearature, and the instmotion in agxioalturo, the mechanic arts and military 
tactics, and in all knowledge." Those branches of learning which relate to agrioul- 
tare and the mechanio arts, including military tactics, are to have the preference. Th9 
pupils are to be selected for superior merit from the public schools of the State, one 
from each Assembly dlstriety — ^pre£»rence b^ing given, when other qualifications are 
equal, to the sons of those who havodiedin the militmy or naval service of the country. 
Mr..GoB9BLi^ who began life a poor man* nset his great wealth in enterprises calen- 
Iftted to .benefit the eonstnnnity ^ having already erected and endowed the Cornell Li- 
briiiy at Ithaca, and is now busied with the erection of a Female Medical CoU^j^.—- ^ 
The StatQ Teachers' Association moots at Elmixa, July 26th, 27th and 28th. 

Nbw Jbbset. — ^The annual report of the SuperlntendAit of Public Schools discusses 
at some length the errors and deficiencies of the school system, -and urges greater im- 
provement. The course of study in the State Agricultural and Mechanical School, 
orguiixed in connection with Butger's College, is presented. The number of youth in 
the State between 5 and 18 years of age is 198,707 ; number in average daily attend- 
uce, 52,087; number of teachers, 2,012; total expenditures for school purposes^ 

1021,429.90. We have also received the annual report of the StatQ Nonnal School 

tA Trenton, John S. Habt, LL.D., Principal. The nnmber of students in attendance 
dttring the past year was 122 — male, 19 ; female, 103. Most of the young men con- 
nected with the school have either enlisted or been drafted. The Model School en- 
rolled 109 boys and 78 girls. The oorrent expense of the school for tlie year amounted 
to|U,W0.27. ^ ^ 
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ZvpUHL—Onr edaefttlonal friends in this State are beitinring themselyea in the way 
of getting vp a great State Nonnal Institnte. From the oharaoter of its managers 
atid the energy thej display, we have no hesitancy in predicting eminent sncoess for 
their enterprise. The Institnte is to be held at Enightstown, beginning July 11th, 
and will be in session fonr weeks. We understand liberie proyision has been made for 
tlM aeoommodation of the teachers who may attend. 

Ilukois.— The term of olBoe of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
of the County School Superintendents has been extended to four years ; of trustees, to 
three yean. The mininum age at which pupils may be admitted to the public schools 
is fixed at six years. County Superintendents are allowed three dollars per day for 
the time actually spent in the performance of their duties, which must not, howerer, 

exceed two hundred days' service in each year. The Teacher is one of the best of 

our educational journals. 

HiOHiOAH. — The Uniyersity of Michigan, though young, already take! rank among 
the first institutions of learning in the etuntry. The presenf number of students is 
953, of whom 279 are in the department of literature, science and art, 414 in the modi- 

eal sehooly and 260 in the law school. An effort is being made to renew the pnbii- 

cation i)f a State educational paper during the eomtng Autumn. We hope it may moot 
with abundant success. 

WisooHBiK. — A bill was before the Legislature at its last sessioh providing for tbe 
establishment of an indepmdent'Silite )7ormal School. The movement had the vigor- 
ous support 6ttk» friends of education^ but we have not heard wh^f 'Was the resnlt. 
There is now a Normal Department organised in connection with the State UniverBity' 
but it is found that the arrangmnent does not work well. Prof. Allen, it is said, will 
resign the principalship of the school at the close of the present term. During Uie 

past term, the number of pupils in attendance was 140. The first report of the neir 

State Superintendent, Hon. John G. McMtnn, shows that he understands the woik 

committed to him. The State Teachers' Association meets at Whitewater the iMt 

week of July. We regret to learn that the JourtMl of EdueaHan is to be discontinned 

from want of pecuniary support, but trust its suspension will be only temporary. 

Kansjls. — The fourth annual report of the Superintendent of this young and pros- 
perous State shows that her people are wise as well as patriotic. The number of 
youth between five and twenty-one years of age is 37,970 ; the number enrolled in the 
eehools, 22,567 ; average length of time schools were in session, <about four months; 
total expenditures for school purposes, $61,067.28. The report is an able one, but it 

most wretchedly. printed. The 3tate Teachers' AssoeiaUon meets at Atehison, Jnly 

'26th, 27th and 28th. 

MiNHBSOTA.— The fifth annual report of the Superintendent of Public InstroetioB 
covers the year ending Dec. 31, 1864. While it shows that this young State is suffer- 
ing firom the want of good school-houses and well-qualified teachers, it contains chee^ 
ing evidence that her school system has vitality and strength. The funds arising 
firom the interest on the sales of school lands is greater |)er capita than in most of ^ 
States. The Normal School under the direction of Prof. Wm. F. Phklps promlM 
high success. The ex officio Superintendent strongly urges the importance of orgsB* 
islng a State Superhitendency, and the separation of the office from that of the Sea*- 
tary of State. The school law provides for a system of County Supervision, which hsf 
already gone into effect in several counties^. 
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NiYiDA.^— The report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of thii State, the 
yoimgeflt in the Union, shows that the work of' education is making gpod progress, in 
spite of the great obstacles which are incident to a newly settled and sparsely popu- 
Ifttod country. In the ten counties organised in the State, thirty-seren schools have 
been sustained during the past year, the length of their sessions areraging oyer seven 
mooths. The number of youth enumerated between the ages of four and twenty- one, 
it 8,667 ; the average daily attendance is 940. The constitution of the State provides 
for a common sehool fund, the income of which is not yet available, however, and for 
the establishment of a Normal School and a State University. Good for Nevada. 

KsHTUCKT. — ^The number of districts which maintained schools in this State last 
jeur, was 3,432; the number of youth enumerated between the ages of six and 
eighteen, 249,920; the number in average daily attendance, 80,986. The Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction reports a considerable increase in the attendance upon 
the common sohools, and in their usefulness, notwithstanding the rebel invasion of the 
8ttte and the constant disturbance of guerrillas. A State Teachers Association will 
be organiied at Lexingt^ during July or AuKuat. 

Idaho. — Mr. John A. Gritthn]>bv, a successful teacher and county superintendent 
of California, has been appointed Superintendent of Public Instruction of the Terri- 
tory of Idaho. 

School Laws of Wm Viboinia. — Hon. W. R. MTrith, State School Superintend- 
ent, will please aeoept our thanks for a copy <^ ihe asw school law of West Virginia, 
providing ** the means of instruction for all the yomth of the State.'' !Pi» school sys- 
tem embodied in this law, is essentially the Ohio system, or rather is an improvement 
vpoa the Ohio system. The township board of educatios consists of only three mem- 
ben, and there are no sub-district local directors. It provides for an efficient system 
of County Supervision, for High Schools and for State Certificates. The County Super- 
intendent is the ezami»er of teaehers. The law is an excellent one. 

Tsi SouTH-WsBTBBN NoBHAL SCHOOL Is to be rcmovcd to Bayton during the sum- 
mer. The normal institute, or short session, will be held, however, at Lebanon, as 
formerly. Increased facilities for instruction and board are provided. The prospeot 
for a large attendance, we are glad to learn is unusually good. The eost of board at 
Ubanon is from $2.60 to $3.50 per week. 

Uns Cboilia Albibt, teacher of the Grammar Department of the Perrysburg Union 
School, died on the 6th of Hay, 1865, in the twenty second year of her age. She was 
&a accomplished and excellent teacher, greatly beloved by her pupils and all who 
lutew her. Her brief work was well done, and she has entered upon her reward in the 
fttU faith of the Christian. 

Q^nsTioirs ov Trbobt akd Pbactici ov Tbaghiko. — ^The questions on the Theory 
uid Practice of Teaohing, preparsed by the State School Commissioner for the use of 
oounty examiners, have been reprinted in an eight page sheet, for use in Teachers' In- 
stitutes, and will be f^unished by the publisher of the Mohthlt at the fellewing 
'ntes : 10 eopiesi 35 oents ; 25 oopies, 60 oenti ; 50 copies, $1.00. 

Waktb]>.-«A situation as Superintendent of a Union School, or ae teacher in a High 
School, by one who has had ample experienee in one of the best schools of Northern^,. 
01^0, and who is prepared to give satisfhetoiy references as to oharaoter, scholarship 
»nd ability, to govern and teaoh. Address Box 45, Toungstown, Ohio. 
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Feltsb's Anjiltsis or Wbittbn ARiTHiiBnG. Poblkked by Charles Scribaer k Co., 

Kew York. 

In our best arithmetioal tezt>books, the mle is always preceded or followed (gener- 
' aUy the former) by an analytioal solution of a question on the particular braooh illns- 
trated. But, in aooordanoe with the principles which I have endeavored to adyoeate, 
I would rather depend on the analysis alone, leaving the learner to deduce and express 
the rale himself, knowing how prone poor human nature is to forego the mental pro^ 
cess of analysis, and trust blindly to the synthetical mle ; in short, to look through 
the author's spectacles, and lean pn the crutch of human authority. 

I have had recently sent to me the above work on Arithmetic, whieh, in many re- 
spects, comes up to my views. Its objects, as stated in the preface, are : 

1. Discipline of mind by requiring a formula for each step of the analysis. 

2. Bapidity, acoura<^ and complete familiarity with commercial transaetions by 
giving a large number of abstract and practical examples and probkmfl. 

3. Thoroughness by a systematic daily review. - 

At frequently recurring intervals, these is a large collection of practical, miseella- 
neons examples, involving the principles previously studied, constituting, therefore, 
the very best review of the ground already gone over. 

Not only is analysis a prominent feature of the book ; but in many oases (I wish it 
were in all) no rule is given, and the learner is left to infer it from the analytical solu- 
tion. It would be better still, if he were directed to frame a rule in his own langnsge 
as elear and as precise as he knows how. 

Many subjects usually iatrodneed into Arithmetic books are omitted for the sake of 
allowing more space to tiiose which arvnore practical. But I must bitr my testtmoiy 
against the introduction ktto this and other liighly meritorious 'Works of what I esn 
not call by any other name thav v^tipet for working questions of mensuration, in ittsr 
ignorance, of course, of the geometrical principles involved and in blind obedience tt 
a mechanical rule. When shall such practical directions, fit only for tho work-shop, 
be expunged from our educational books which profess to be got up f<tf the training of 
the reasoning powers of their readers ? 6. 

Lkssons on the Subject op Right and Wbono. For use in Familiee and Schooie. 
Boston : Crosby & Ainsworth. 

We are pleased with the plan and scope of this work, and regard it as well adapted 
for use either as a text-book for classes, or as a manual for the teacher's guide in im- 
parting moral instruction. The lessons embrace our Duties to Gk>d, the Church, our 
Country, our Neighbors, our Families and Ourselves, and our Rights to Liberty, Per- 
sonal Safety, Reputation, Property, Hi^piness and Belic^ous Worship. Each of ikem 
topics if treated in a just and liberal spirit, the language is clear and simple, and the 
reaaen for eadi statement is concisely given. We commend this book to the attentioB 
of all our teachers, feeling confident that its use will be found highly beneficial. 

HovsxHOJLD Poxm. By Hbnkt W. LoN^riLLOW. Boston : Tiekpor & Fields. iM 
This is the first of the series of " Companion Poets for the People,'* designed to pre- 
sent the choioest and mo«t popular poems of the best writers in a tasteful and attractii^ 
foxni and, at the same time, at a price so low as to render them available for all. W« 
thank the publishers for thus supplying a want whieh haa been greatiy felt, by bnHf- 
ing the gems of the best poets within the reach of every family, and are confident that 
this i^aa wiU meet with abundant success. The Beleetions of this littietohime sM 
mada with ezoeUent taste, emlnraelii^ most of Loftgfollow't shorter poem^^eligbtAd 
friends tat every household. It is illustrated with neat wood-eatB, aad in mech«aie»^ 
azeoution is well woithy ^f th« nane Of TlokBor ft I'ieldB. 
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ON ADVANCING PUPILS TO HIGHER GRADES. 

BY 8. A. N. 

In hope of eliciting discnssion, the following considerations are 
presented. The want of .space permits little beyond the bare 
statement of the cardinal principles involved. 

In any system of graded schools, there must be some standard 
in accordance with which pnpils are to be advanced to higher 
grades. It is manifest that the system will vary under different 
circumstances, and that the grades may be more definitely de- 
fined in ,large cities than in small districts ; but some general 
considerations are applicable to all schools. 

The following propositions should be first determined : 

I. That no system of school teaching is worthy the name 
which does not have and maintain grades of some sort. There- 
fore no system can be enforced that does not define some standard 
of proficiency by which the .qualifications of pupils can be 
measured. 

n. That the grades leQ.ve no hiatus between them, but that 
pupils advanced are simply passing from one class to the next 
liigher. Therefore the same requisites are necessary in passing 
from one school to t^nother,. as in passing from one class to another 
in the same school. 
16 
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Suppose these points settled, the second step is to determine the 
qualifications necessary for the promotion of. tJur^stvdent. These 
are — Firstj Ability to comprehend the theme to be studied. 
This implies that the child has learned to think abont and apply 
the principles already presented. Second^ A minimum amount of 
knowledge. Some studies require more previous attainments tlum 
others ; thus Physics demands a greater or less acquaintance with 
pure mathematics, according to the thoroughness with which it is 
taught. < 

How are these qualifications to he ascertained ? First, bj the 
estimate of the teacher of the grade from which the pupil is to be 
advanced. Therefore no pupil should be admitted to the next 
higher grade without a written certificate, embracing, 

a. His standing for each term in the next lower grade ; 

b. His scholarship as evinced by daily recitations ; 

, c. The teacher's estimate of his ability to maintain position. 
To these should be added statements (not necessary for promo- 
tion, but valuable for guidance of the next teacher) regarding, 

d. His usual habits of diligence and industry ; 

e. His moral character. 

Secondly, by special examinations having this end in view. 
What examinations are needed f 

I. The pupils of every class fall into one of these three grades: 
the very good, the medium, the very poor ; and these can be deter- 
mined by the certificates presented. I think that only the second 
grade should have a formal examination; because there will thas 
be an inducement for pupils to stand high, so as to avoid a com- 
petitive examination ; the very good to pass without further trial, 
the very poor to be rejected as already condemned. The number 
admitted without trial should be so few as to niake the honor more 
desirable, as well as to act as a check upon the partiality of 
teachers. 

II. The examination should be honest, thorough, and alike for 
all. 

1. Honest. A pupil detected in cheating should be rejected 
without mercy. A teacher known to encourage or abet thes«me, 
to be cashiered as unworthy his post. 

2. Thorough. This requires that questions should be fiillj np 
to the average capacity and a little above: that pupils siould 
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render their reasons for the facts and answers they offer ; that 
doyehly and half guessing answers should be rejected as wrong ; 
that sufficient time should be allotted for the task, but that rapidity 
of execution should be encouraged. 

3. Uniform. This requires written examinations so that each 
may stand precisely the same test. 

in. The examinations should be of such a nature as will pre- 
vent special cramming. Teachers should be so honest in their 
work as to obviate the necessity of this precaution ; but, as some 
pupils will cram in spite of their teachers, the questions should 
vary as much as possible from year to year. The examination 
should cover the whole ground, and the number of questions 
should be enough to test the pupil on every essential point. 

What per centum of correct answers should be required ? The 
per cent, should be high enough to warrant the conclusion that the 
student will do well in the next higher grade. No invariable per 
cent, can be established, because questions will vary. As a guide 
in determining the per cent, for a given examination, take the 
average standing of the class ; but if the average is below a re- 
spectable standing, admit only those above it. The per cent, may 
be further determined by the line of demarcation between the 
grades ; thus a less per cent, may be required to pass from Nepos 
to Caesar, than from Arithmetic to Algebra. The per cent, re- 
quired on completing a given study may and should depend some- 
what on its character and importance; thus a higher standing 
should be required for arithmetic and grammar than for some 
others. 

The inducements to undue promotion. These art very many, 
and have their origin, first, from teachers, who are anxious to seem 
to do well by graduating large classes. There are some teachers 
that have no other way of estimating the results of their labors 
than by counting the Jobs sent out of their work-shops ; secondly, 
from pupils who very naturally acquire a liking for the class, and 
dislike to be left behind ; thirdly, from parents, who are apt to 
labor under two mistakes, viz : that their little ones are as deserv- 
ing of promotion as any, and would be really better off in the 
higher grade. 

The evils of undue promotion. A pupil advanced before he is 
sufficiently qualified receives serious detriment, because he i& 
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placed in a false position. He will either be oyenrorked to keep 
np with his fellows, or he will become discouraged, and fall out of 
his class, or else leave the school. This reacts on the schooU. }t 
is an evil to the lower grade, because the very poor are no betto 
scholars than many in the class below, and therefore should be 
retained for the good of the school. It is an evil to the higher 
grade, because the very poor are an incubus upon those who are 
prepared for further advancement. It also lowers the standard of 
both grades, and inevitably makes the good less emulous of being 
better. 

Further coniideraiions to advancement. The age of the pupil 
is an item not to be overlooked. There is great tendency to piuli 
forward precocious children, to the serious detriment of their 
healtL In former times, when the range of study was liioited, 
boys were prepared for college at an astonishingly early age; but, 
at the present time^ the requirements for admission are gready 
increased, and, of consequence, more time is needed for prepara- 
tion. Then, again, some studies require a certain maturity of 
judgment which it is idle to expect in young children. 

It is sometimes held, that maturity of body is a full equiTalent 

'Of ripeness of judgment, and that pupils who make a good appear- 

jMce on exhibition day are, for this reason, qualified to stnclj 

almost any branch. This false estimate, arising from skill in do- 

.^ution, enters to a deplorable extent in the awards made in all d^ 

p^l&ents ci education from primary schools to universitiea, aad 

.^ aoiKurtJiing should be done to correct this fallacy. 

Q^tiom to the %y9temy faUely called Procrustean. The uswl 
: are,t|i0iininor objections arising from the temperament andcon- 
...ditiQU^ilAre pupil; but if he is confused or diffident, this rnayb^ 
ovjQrciH^ ^J allowing sufficient time for the work and perfect 
.seclusipn; ;9>nd if he is sick, he is obviously Jinfit for examinatioa 
until ^P^^d. It is sometimes urged that the student is good in 
memorising, but deficient in studies requiring an exercise of tie 
reasoning powers. This is manifestly sufficient cause for ad- 
ditional.traiiwg ^^ the earlier branches which the pupil can cop- 
prebend. 

By fairitjhe lao/st serious objection assigned is, that the pupil is 
forced pjut of thc^ paths to which he is inclined, and kept in tboBC 
for wluQh jb Ji^ ai^ided aversion. To this it maiy be rapU^ 
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that cerfain birftnches are to be mastered^ whether the pnpil likes 
them or not, for two reasons : first, these branches are those which 
the child specially needs to cultivate those powers in which he is 
naturally deficient ; and, secondly, some studies are essential for 
his future dealings with the world at large. There has been much 
sentiment wasted in deploring the trammels of genius ; but I think 
that many of the so-called geniuses would have been better men, if 
they had been better trained. At any rate, the time for allowing 
preeocious and ill-balanced minds to follow their own bent is not 
likely to be found during the limited and elementary course of 
Mning pursued in the common schools. 

The objects of examinaiion. These are first and mainly to de- 
tennine the capacity of ike pupil. It must be supposed that the 
pupils have studied the same topics, and that their attainmants 
are bounded by the covers of their text-books, or otiier previously 
specified limits. This, of necessity, seriously cramps the action 
of tie teacher, and naturally compels him to a distastefid mid 
monotonous employment. Hence this evil should be obviated as 
ffiuch as possible by making the examinations just to the teacher, 
and c(mducting them so as to show not merely what has been done 
iridiin the prescribed limits, but also to show how far the teacher 
has exceeded them. These examinations are sometimes thou^t 
ta show the success of the teacher. It is manifestly unfeiir to 
ni^e the reputation of the teacher contingent on the abilil^ of 
the scholar, or the locaHty of the school. There are. many teach- 
ers whose classes uniformly rank low in per oent^ tables, and uni- 
tmnlj show that thdr laraining is such as to make them peers of 
those that previously out-ranked them. In fact, the ev^n^sing 
fr(»n competitive examinations are so great l^at they are rather 
t^ be endured than countenanced, until some one shiA discover a 
n«»e excellent mvy^ 

'Skb teacher should be tested by the progress of his school, by 
the thoroughness of bis methods, by his habits of diligence and 
ii^dttstry, and by his freedom from the clap-trap manner of secur* 
i^ a momentary popularity. These points can be best ascer- 
taited by frequent visits of competent men to his classes during 
working-hours. 

So too competitive examinations between schools are not neces- 
^ then there is no beneficial result to be gained^ as when the 
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schools sre not brought together in fatore recita>tions, or where 
there is no actual competition as when the pupils have already 
reached the highest grade. Neither should competitiye examina- 
tions between schools sending classes to a higher grade be con* 
founded with examinations to determine the standing of pupils in 
the same class. 



DIGESTION. 

BT T. STERLING, M. D. 



The ordinary school Physiologies contain many errors, both of 
fact and theory. I propose to examine and correct some of them. 

First. The account given of the process of digestion. 

This is generally described as follows : The food is first masti- 
cated, and then taken into the stomach, where it is subjected to 
the action of the gastric juice. This converts the food into chyme. 
After this change is completed, the chyme passes into the small 
intestines, where it is exposed to the action of the secretions of 
the liver, pancreas, and intestinal mucous membrane. These 
secretions convert the nutritious portion of the chyme into chyle, 
which is absorbed by the villi, and so transferred through the 
lacteals to the thoracic duct, and by it into the veins, where it 
becomes a part of the blood. The bile, pancre&tic juice, and in- 
testinal juice, besides converting the chyme into chyle, separate 
by precipitation, or in some other way, the nutritious part of the 
food from that which is not nutritious. 

This accoiitit is very inadequate, not to say, incorrect. A 
proper understanding of the process of digestion requires that we 
should first consider the subject of food. Nearfy all the articles 
classed under this name, as wheat, meat, milk, etc., are very com- 
plex in their composition, being made up of several " proximate 
principles " diflFering from each other in chemical composition and 
physical properties. This would seem to require that the digestive 
apparatus be correspondingly complex. We shall find this to be 
the case. 

The proximate principles of which food is composed may be 
fi,)rrange4 in three classes : Ist^ Inorganic substances, as wattf, 
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salt, etc. . 2d, Substances of organic origiui as tiie different kinds 

of sugar, starch and oiL 8d. Organic substances proper, as fibrin,, 
albumen, casein, gluten, etc. 

The process of digestion is performed in a long irregular tube 
called the alimentary canal; the different parts of which are 
named the mouth, Odsophagus, stomatch and intestines. Into this 
canal are poured a number of secretions : into the mouth, the 
saliva; into the stomach, the gastric juice ; into the intestines, the 
bSe, the pancreatic juice, and the intestinal juice. These fluids 
are the active agents in the operation of digestion ; they differ in 
chemical composition and physical properties, and each has its own 
work to perform^ its own particular portion of the food to render 
fit for absorption. 

The food in the first place is subjected to the action of the 
saliva. This is a complex fluid, but its function is mainly me- 
chanical, although, under favorable circumstances, it will convert 
starch into sugar. 

In the stomach the masticated food meets with the gastric 
juice. It acts upon the thirA. class of proximate principles only. 
What then is chyme f It consists of the proximate principles of 
the third class wholly or partially digested having mixed with them 
principles of the second class, the starch and fat, in an unchanged 
condition. (I say wholly or partially digested, for the gastric 
juice does not always complete its work in the stomach, but in the 
intestines, the secretions it meets with there not destroying its 
activity.) These principles of the third class are all alike reduced 
to the same substance called albuminose. Gluten, fibrin, casein, 
all lose their distinctive character, and become identical. As soon 
as the digestion of any portion of this class of principles is com- 
pleted, absorption commences, even before it leaves the stomach. 
This absorption is jperformed by the blood-vessels, and not by the 
lacteals. With these the walls of the stomach and intestines are 
supplied in great abundance. After being taken up by the blood- 
vessels, the food is carried by them to the liver, where it probably 
undergoes changes which fit it for the purposes of nutrition. 

There remain to be disposed of, the starch and fat. Nothing 
need be said concerning the sugar, or the principles of the first 
dass, for they are all readily soluble in the fluids of the alimen- 
tary canal, and as readily absorbed by the blood-vessels. 
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After the cimtents of the stomach have passed into the intes- 
tines, they are acted upon by three fluids, the bile, the pancreatic 
juice, and the intestin&J juice. The first of these has no influence 
upon either the starch or fat. The second rapidly changes the 
fat into the milky fluid we call chyle; it also changes starch into 
sugar, and so fits it for rapid absorption. The intestinal juice 
promptly converts starch into sugar. The sugar, like the alba- 
minose, is absorbed by the blood-vessels ; the chyle is taken up 
by the lacteals, passes through these to the thoracic duct, and so 
enters the circulation — ^not passing through the liver, as do the 
Other products of digestion. 

Instead, then, of all the nutritious portion of the food being 
converted into chyle, it consists simply of an emulsion of the fatty 
portion of it. By far the larger portion of the food does not 
enter the lacteals at all, but is taken up directly by the blood- 
vessels themselves. 

After the nutritive part of the food is >absorbed, there remains 
that which can not be digested ; this passes on to the large intes- 
tines, and forms a part of the feces, but only a small part, con- 
trary to the usual notion ; the larger portion being made up of the 
secretions of some of the intestinal glands, and that part of the 
bile which is not absorbed. 

In this programme no part has been assigned to the bile, the 
secretion of the largest gland in the body. The function of the 
bile is not known. It is not necessary to prepare any part of the 
food for absorption ; but its presence is necessary to the health of 
the animal, as, has been proved by experiments on dogs. If by 
a^ operation the secretion of the liver is not allowed to pass into 
the intestines, but is drawn off out of the body, the animal digests 
his food, but is not nourished by it, and in a short time dies. It 
seems in some way to promote the assimildiion o{ the food. 
Within a few years it has been discovered that the liver manufac- 
tures sugar and/a<, which are used in the economy in some way, 
probably in the production of animal heat. 



Those who value themselves merely on their ancestry have been 
compared to potatoes, as all that is good of them is underground. 
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OFFICE OF STATE SCHOOL COMMISSIONER, ) 
CoLUMBUSj Ohio, July 15, 1805. j 

TEACHERS' INSTITUTED 

Inquiries addressed to tUs ofi^ce indicate that the recommendation of a well- 
digested and detailed plan of organizing and coo dueling teachers* institutes, 
would greatly increase their efficiency and usefulness. But inasmuch as the 
mapping out of such a plan requires time not now at my command, I can only 
offer a few practical suggestions and general directions. 

1. The first step in getting up a teachers' institute, under the laws now in force, 
is the organization of a county teachers* association. A meeting for this pur- 
pose may be called by one or more of the county examiners, or by any other 
person or persons interested. At this preliminary meeting an organization may 
be effected temporarily by the election of a chairman and secretary, and also an 
executive or business committee with full authority to fix the time and place of 
holding the first session of the institute, procure instructors and lecturers, and 
make aU other necessary arrangements. A permanent organization may be 
made by adopting a brief constitution, and electing officers in accordance with 
its provisions. Usually, it will be found best to defer the permanent organiza- 
tion until the meeting of the institute. The constitution should provide for a 
president or superintendent, vice president, secretary, treasurer and executive or 
business committee. The executive committee should be composed of energetic, 
working members. 

2. The institute should be held during the vacation of the country schools, 
and, if possible, just before the commencement of a new term. While the place 
of meeting should not always be where the members will be most cordially and 
hospitably entertained, a free entertainment of teachers, ladies especially, is a 
very important consideration. When properly conducted, a teachers' institute is 
worth its cost to any intelligent community. A committee of arrangements 
composed of citizens^ school officers or teachers of the locality chosen, should 
be appointed to secure a place for holding the institute, soHcit entertainment 
for teachers, etc. 

3. Two experienced and competent instructors will be sufficient for the work 
of instroction. It is a great mistake to employ a large number of teachers and 
lecturers for an institute. In a multitude of counselors there may be wisdom ; 
but there is usually neither system nor efficiency. Instead of a multiplicity of 
lectures upon a great variety of topics, teachers need a systematized course of 
instruction bearing directly and practically upon their daily duties. If the ser- 
vices of one or two competent home teachers can be secured^ only one expe> 
tienced institute instructor from abroad will be really needed. The evenings 
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may be devoted to public lectures npon educational topics of general interest 
Persons not connected with the institate as instmctors, may be invited to deliver 
snch lectures. 

4 As soon as the time and place of holding the institute have been deter 
mined npon, a vigorous effort should be made to interest the teachers of the 
county, and secure their attendance. Notices of the meeting should be pub- 
lished in the county papers, and, if necessary, hand-bills or circulars should be 
widely distributed. In this work, county school examiners can render important 
aid. Inasmuch as the institute fund can be paid out only '* upon the petition of 
at least forty practical teachers', resident of the county, who shall therein declare 
their intention to attend such institute,'^ the examiners should draw up such a 
petition, and present the same to each class examined, for signatures. 

5. A definite programme of daily exercises should be arranged, and strict 
adherence to the same enforced by the presiding officer. This programme should 
provide : 1. For the calling of the roll each half-day, precisely at the time for 
opening the session. Instead of this, each tardy member may be required to 
write his or her name upon a card or slate suspended at the door. Punctuality 
should he insisted upoTk 2. Devotional exercises in the morning, not exceed- 
ing ten minutes. 3. A recess of five to ten minutes at the close of each hour. 
4. Miscellaneous business, and all exercises other than the regular lessons given 
by the instructors. 5. Regular lessons, never exceeding forty minutes in length, 
devoted to a development of the best methods of teaching the several branches 
of study; to school organization and government; to the principles of instruc- 
tion — in short, to the hoto and why of teaching. 

It should be definitely understood by every institute instructor, that it is not 
the object of a teachers* institute to impart a knowledge of the several branches 
of study. This is the work of the schools. Teachers come to an institute not 
to learn arithmetic, geography, and other branches of study, but to learn how to 
teach these branches. Defective scholarship can not be much improved in five 
days, and its useless to waste the time of an institute in such an attempt A few 
lectures during an institute upon physiology, physical geography, practical bota- 
ny, or drawing, may be of value as a means of awakening an interest in these 
important subjects. Even these lectures should, however, show practically how 
these subjects may best be taught in our schools. 

' It is again recommended that the questions recently prepared upon " The 
Theory and Practice of Teaching" be used in all the institutes held in the State. 
A few of the questions can be assigned as a lesson, studied, and regularly re- 
cited. In institutes continuing but one week, two brief recifetiohs each day may 
profitably be devoted to them. The object of the teacher should be to call out 
from the different members of the class a clear and definite expression of their own 
views and practice. Some of the questions will give rise to spirited discussions. 

I am now preparing a series of questions upon the best methods of teaching 
the several common school branches. These questions will indicate, when com- 
pleted, what, in my judgment, should be the course of instruction in these 
branches in the institutes of the State. 

E. E. WHITE, 
State School Commissioner, 
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Our next issue will be filled with the {N*oceediDge of the late meeting of the 
Ohio Teachers' Association at Cincinnati^ including the minutes of the Secretaiy, 
the addresses and reports, and an abstract of some of the more important dis- 
cussions. It will contain at least sixty-four pages — double the usual number. 
In view of this fact, we havfe reduced the present issue to sixteen pages (not in- 
dnding the advertising form), which will still give our readers the benefit of at 
least sixteen extra pages. Extra copies ot the September number will be sent 
by the publisher, postage .prepaid, at twenty-five cents a copy. 

Will not all who are engaged in conducting Teachers' Institutes remember the 
Monthly? Subscriptions may commence with the July number. 



THE CINCINNATI MEETING. 



Our expectations respecting the meeting of the Association at Oincinnati, 
were more than realized. The attendance was even larger than at the Cleve* 
land meeting in 1863, when between five and six hundred teachers and friends 
of education were present The live teachers of southern Ohio, as we pre- 
dicted, were at Cincinnati en massCt and the central portions of the State were 
wen represented. The teachers of Cleveland (two female teachers were present), 
Sandusky, Toledo, and other cities and towns blessed with oool lake breezes, 
were evidently not inclined to try the " heated term " of the Queen City. Indi- 
ana, Kentucky and West Virginia responded in a fraternal spirit to the invita- 
tion of the Executive Committee. The Association was also. favored ?nth the 
presence of Rev. James Eraser, of England, Hon. Henry Barnard, of Con- 
necticut, Hon. Daniel Stevenson, State Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Kentucky, Hon, ,)V. B. White, State School Superintendent of West Virginia, 
&nd other distinguished educators fronv abroad. 

The exercises were in keeping with the attendance. The addresses and re- 
ports were able and practical, and, what is worthy of particular mention, were, 
without exception, of reasonable length. The fellow whose sayings are always 
''long drawn out" was absent or silent Indeed, he is getting to be quite a 
stranger in the Association. 

President Harvey's inaugural address was worthy of his reputation as a dear 
*^d vigorous thinker. It was a masterly refutation of Herbert Spencer's sophis- 
tfies respecting the educational value of diflFerent classes of knowledge, and an 
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able Tindicatioii of a thorough disciplinary education as a preparation for the 
practical duties of lifa We bespeak for the address a careful reading. 

The annual address by Dr. Babnabd, of Connecticut, was an earnest and able 
plea for competitive examinations for the admission of students to the United 
States Military and Naval Academies, and also for appointments to the diplomatic 
service. He also urged the importance of a national educational bureau in the 
Department of the Interior at Washington, and advocated a national system of 
education for the ireedmen of the SoutL 

At the conclusion of Dr. Babnabd'b address, Bev. Jambs Frasi£r, who, by 
appointment of the Boyal Commissioners of Education of England, is visiting 
this country to examine into our public school system, gave, by invitation, a 
brief and lucid account of the English school system, more particularly of tiM 
English parochial and training schools. We are glad to learn that this addieas 
will be published with the proceedings. 

• Of the reports, we heard Mr. Norton's on " The Use of Sdiool Apparatus "— 
a very valuable paper, and Mr. Bickoff's on "Competitive Examinations," 
which was Mlowed by a spirited and able discussion. The plan of dividing tile 
Association into sections denied us the pleasure of listening to Mrs. Sroinfs 
report on " School Government," which was very highly commended, and also the 
riports on "The Relation of Higher Arithmetic to the Otiier Branches of Matii- 
ematics," " The Use and Abuse of Oral Instruction," and " The Roll of Honor," 
made respectively by Messrs. Schuyler, Crobbt and Haxcock, and all highly 
spoken of by those who heard them. Their publication will give all a chance 
to judge of their merits and profit by their suggestions. 

The programme was originally arranged for a three days' session, but it was 
found necessary to. adjourn on Thursday afternoon in order to enjoy the abund' 
ance of good things which the teachers and citizens of Cincinnati had provided 
for the entertainment of tiie Association. This change crowded the exercises 
somewhat, and caused the omission of Dr. Andrews' report on ^^ Industrial Edu- 
cation," and the address of Capt Allen which was set for Thursday evening. 

On Thursday e^ning a grand entertainment, complimentary to the Assocla- 
tioUf was given at Pike's Opera House, under the direction of Prof Gbaeskb, 
teacher of Gymnastics in tiie Public Schools of Cincinnati. The exercises con- 
sisted of tableau]^ music, vocal and instrumental, recitations, and gymnastic 
e;(ercises. Notwithstanding the excessive heat, the entire building, the upper 
galleries exceptod, was crowded with a delighted audienoa The tableaux were 
the finest we have ever seen, and the gymnastic evolutiona were close to perfec- 
tion itself. 

. On Friday the members of the Association were invited to a pic-nic excursion 
to Parlor Grove, a beautiful place of resort on the Kentucky shore, a few miles 
below the city. The exquisite strains of Mentor's Cornet Band welcomed all on 
board the excursion steamer, and at nine o'clock we were gliding down tiie 
beautiful Ohio, refreshed by a cool breeze, and indulging high anticipations. 
But on leaving the steamer, we found that Old Sol was aglow, and that only the 
densest foliage was able to cast a grateful shade. Liberal provision had, how- 
ever, been made for the pleasure and comfort of all, and the day was spent in a 
very agreeable paanner. On our return to the city, cheers were given with a 
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will for the pablicnspirited, noble^hearted teachers and citizens of CinoinQatl 
Appreciation of their generons hospitality was in every heart and on a^ery 
topgue. 

We can not here forbear alluding to the excellent plan adopted by the local 
oommittee in assigning ladies places of entertainment The members of the 
committee met the delegates on the several trains coming into the pitj, apd 
assigned them places before they reached the depot This avoided all delay and 
conftision. Whenever places could not be procured in private femilies, which 
owing to the unexpected number of ladies in attendance, was the case in some 
instances, &ee entertainment was provided at the hotels. We happen to know 
that the bill thus incurred by the committee at the Spencer House alpfie, 
amounted to $175. Notwithstanding these expenses, the committee on enters 
tainment had money left after paying all bills, and have concluded to buy a oom* 
plete set of Barnard's Journal of Education for the Teachers' Library 1 

To sum up what we have said : The meeting of the Association, both in num^ 
hers and in character, was a decided success, and its influence can but be wide 
and potent We hope that each succeeding year may indicate Hke vigor ^nd 
excellent management The next meeting is to be held in the city of Zanesville. 



^THE NEW SCHOOL LAW OP MARYLAND. 

The General Assembly of Maryland passed in March last an act providing for 
a uniform system of free schools in that State, of which we give a brief sam- 
mary. 

The Governor, LieutenaniGovemor, Speaker of the House of Delegates, and 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, constitute the State Board of jESdn- 
eation. The general supervision of the colleges and schools of the State, the 
apppointment, and removal for neglect of duty, of county boards of school com- 
missioners, the establishment of a code of by-laws for the government of svch 
boards and the schools under their charge, and the selection of a uai£grm 
series of text-books for all the schools of the State, are vested in this Board. 

The State Superintendent, appointed by the Governor, is required to visit each 
county annually, promoting the interests of education by holding teachers' infiti- 
tates, delivering public addresses, advising with county school ofiScers, etc., to 
Issue circulars from time, to time to county commissioners and teachers respect- 
ing the .best methods of conducting schools, and other topics connected with 
public instruction, to prepare blanks and forms for reports, to give de^iont^on 
the school-law, when desired, and to report annually to the Governor. He may 
grant certificates of qualification to teachers, and may, with the concurrenoe of 
the State Board, annul those granted by others. He is, ex officio^ principal of 
the State Normal School 

The County School (Commissioners are appointed for four years, by the State 
Soa^ of Education ; each commissioner to have charge of not less than fifteen 
schools. They employ teachers, have the care and custody of the school-JiOQaei 
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and grounds, and exercise a general supervision of tlie schools'tinder their care. 
The County Boards is composed of the school commissioners of the county, and 
has a president, appointed from their number bj the State Bo&rd, who examines 
teachers, and has a general superintendence of every thing pertaining to educa- 
tion in the county. The county board are to lay off school-districts where they 
have not yet been formed, and may change those already formed, if desirable— 
the districts not to exceed four miles square. They also fix the salaries of the 
teachers in the county. 

The schools are to be kept in session six months in the year, and are free to 
all white youth between six and eighteen years of age. Two teachers are to be 
employed in schools which number over sixty scholars. At least one High 
School must be maintained in each county. The terms of admission to these 
schools are to be fixed by the State Board. The amount of school taxes paid 
by colored persons is to be expended for the support of colored schools. 

School-houses are to be built in accordance with plans furnished by the State 
Superintendent, and their defacement or injury is punishable with a fine of My 
dollars, or imprisonment for thirty days, or both. 

A teachers' institute of six days duration must be held yearly in each county, 
which every teacher is required to attend, unless excused by the president of 
the county board. A State Normal School is to be established at Baltimore, 
with four professors, to which two hundred and fifty students will be admitted 
free, upon condition of their teaching in the State after graduation. Fifty pay 
students will also be admitted, 

A State tax of fifteen cents on each one hundred dollars of taxable property, 
and the present free school ftind, are designed to sustain the school system of the 
State. All local taxes for educational purposes are to cease aftier the year 
1866. 

This system, in most respects the same as that recommended to the General 
Assembly by the State Superintendent, has some novel features, and their work- 
ings will be watched with interest The number of school officers is far less 
titan under the township or district system, which is in vogue in every other 
State, and this may prove an advantage. The county commissioners, receiving 
compensation for their services, and liable to removal for neglect of duty, will 
naturally take more interest in the prosperity of their schools than unpaid and 
irresponsible persons. The school officers being all appointed, the difficulty often 
experienced from forcing partizan issues into elections determining the welfare 
of the schools, is obviated. The greatest earnestness and fideg^ to their work, 
on the part of all these officers, will be necessary to the success of the new sys- 
tem. It will be some tinke before the full results of its working can be measured, 
and many improvements will doubtless suggest themselves. We congratulate 
our Maryland Mends, however, on its many merits, and trust that their antici- 
pations of a bright educational future may be more than realized. 



Keftuckt. — The State Teachers' Association meets at Lexington on the fint 
of August This looks like business. 
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TsACHSRS' InsTiTims.— We are glad to be able to^preseat indioatieiu of & gieat 
institute reyiyal^ now dawning upon our State. Since the passage of the new ame^d- 
atery sohool-law in March, 1864, the necessary funds have been silently aooumnlatijiig, 
and now the good work, so full of promise, begins in earnest. We give the location, 
date of oommenoement, and length of session, of all institutes reported to this office, 
preyions to this date, July 15th : 

Lebanon, June 26, 5 weeks ; Chillicothe, July 10, 3 weeks ; Lancaster, July 11, d 
weeks ; Buoyrus, July 31, 5 weeks ; Batavia, July 24, 2 weeks ; Sandusky, July 17, 5 
weeks; Urbana, July 24, 4 weeks; North Fairfield (Huron Co.); August 21, 2 weeks; 
HUlsboro, August 21, 1 week ; Portsmouth, August 14, 1 week ; Zanesyille, August 21, 
1 week ; Clarington (Monroe Co.), October 2, 1 week ; Ashland, oounty, October 2, 1 
week ; Akron, October 23, 1 week ; Martinsville, during the month of August. San- 
dusky, Tuscarawas, Portage and Washington counties also hold institutes this fail, but 
the time is not yet definitely fixed. 

OvB PoBTBSS. — Cupid has, we fear, taken the poetry out of our magazine, and left 
it prosy enough. A " good bye " with two little May yerses, which unfortunately did 
not reach us in time for earlier publication, came from Detroit, Mich., aad soon alter 
the following notice which told the whole story — her harp was hung upon the willows ! 

" Marrisd. — In Detroit, 13th inst., at the Jefierson Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
hy Rev. Dr. Hogarth, Mr. John L. Pope, of Cleveland, and Miss Fbancbs B. Whipple, 
of Detroit." 

May the sunshine of May ever gladden the heart of our fair friend, and crown her 
life, like the " orchard bough,'* with bud and bloom. Here are the " good bye " verses : 

APPLE BLOOMS. 

May^ sunshine- on the orchard bougb; 
May crowns of bud and blow, 
. Whose petals have drifted. on the wind. 
And whitened the green below : 
Like a dream of peace that flutters down- 
To a baby's soul of snow. 

I wish the blossoms would fall on mo. 

And whiten my sins away ? 
Tet my heart is full as apple boughs, , 

Of the bloom and shine of May, 
That make me dream of Paradise, 

And Heaven's eternal day I 
Dbtroit, Miob., May, 1865, F. B. W. 

National Tbachbrs' AasociATioir. — The next annual meeting of^the National 
Teachers' Association will be held at Barrisburg, Peim., commencing Wednesday, 
August 16th, and cotttibuing three days. Lectures, paperS) and reports upon sabjects 
speeially iMsigned, will be given by Dr. Barvas Sbab», of Brown Univernty ; HoUr 
Hbhrt Babhark, of Connectscut ; Hon. E. E. Whits, State School Commissioner of 
Ohio; Hon. JoHV D. Philbbich, Superintendent of Publie SdMols of Boston ; Prof. 
Bittlbr, of Wisconsin ; Prof. Harkitbss, of Brown University ; Prof. Riohard Ed- 
wards, of Illinois ; Prof. J. P. Wigkebsham, of the Pennsylvania Normal S^ool,and 
ethers. Our friends in the Keystone State will extend a cordial welcome to all who 
attend. The meeting will doubtless be a large and interesting one, and Ohio should 
send a good delegation. Aoeommodations at the hotels, at reduced rates, have rbeen 
seenred for the members of the Association, and the Central Pennsylvania Railroad 
will return delegales ilree as far yFost as Pittsburg. It is ezpibotftd fhat the roadi from 
Pittsburg to Cinoinnati will be equally liberaL ^ 
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Ambbiq^ iMBTiTun OP Ihstbuctiov.— The tUrty-sixtli uinval Meeting of tin 
Ameriean Ingtitate of lagtraeiioxi will be held in Kew Haven, Genii., on the 8th, Itk 
and 10th days of Angiut. Leotniet will be delivered by Sx-Gor, Emobt Washbum, 
on "Civil Polity ai a Branch of Behool Bdneation ; " by Mr. W. P. Atkihson, on « Dy- 
namic and Meehanie Teaching ; " by T. D. Woolsbt, D.D., President of Tale College, 
on " The Teaching of Moral and Political Dnties in the Public Behooli ; " and by £. 
0. Havbv, D.D., President of Michigan. University, on "The Indirect Benei&ts of 
School Education." Disonssions will be held on the '* Methods of Teaching Latis, 
especially to Beginners," " The Free High School System," " The Methods of Re- 
senting Moral Topics," and " Whiett Duties does the return of Peace bring to th« 
Friends of Education, particularly in reference to the Freedmen of our Country." Tbe 
meeting promises to be one of great interest. 

CiTT School Bbpobtb. — We have received reports firom the following eittes : New 
York, S. S. Bakdall, Superintendent, and Hbnbt Kiddlb, Wiluam Jombs, N. A. 
Calkins and S. W. Sbtoh, Assistant Superintendents ; Lowell, Mass., Abxib J. 
Pbippb, Superintendent ; Springfield, 111., J. D. Low, Superintendent ; Portland, Me., 
S. B. Bbokbtt, Secretary of School Committee ; and Boston, Mass., Jobk D. Phh^ 
BBICK, Sup^rinteAdent. We have also received the fifteenth annual report of the Sdiool 
Commissioners of Baltimore county, Md. The senders of these several reports will 
please accept our thanks. 

AvTioOH CoLLBGB. — At a recent meeting of the trustees of this institution, the Uni- 
tarians through their organ, the Bev. E. E. Halb, of Boston, put at the dispossl of 
this college for a permanent endowment the sum of $100,000. A full corps of profes- 
sors has been chosen, and the college is soon to be opened for students, male and 
female, as heretofore. The President has not yet been selected. 

Status of Horacb Mabb. — A bronze statue of Hobacb Mann, placed in the State 
House grounds at Boston, was inaugurated on the 4th of July last Addresses were 
delivered by Dr. S. O. Howb and Gov. Ahdrxws. In placing Hie statue of this dis- 
tinguished educator by the side of that of her greatest statesman, Wbbstbb, M«u»- 
ehusetts testifies her appreciation of the .work he accomplished, and the dignity and 
worth of the eause of which he was the champion. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

A Latut GbaHmab fob Schools and Collbgbs. By Albbbt Habknbbs, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor in Brown University. New York : D. Appleton & Co., 448 and 445 Broad- 
way. 1865. 

For many years Andrews and Stoddard's excellent gramm^ }^hB been the standard 
test-book in the study of Latin. Its continued use and the progress in edncatioDal 
methods have, however, suggested improvements on its plan, and Prof. Harkness has 
prodseed a Latin grammar which we now regsurd as the best extant for the qse ef 
itudentt in theit preparatory and collegiate courses. The arrangement of the whole 
work is simple And philosophieal. The treatment of each luljeet is eomplete, exceptioDS 
and 'minor points being distinguished from general principles for later study or refop' 
enoe. Rules are stated with conciseness and clearness. The disoossion of the veih, 
so oDteii the ^nsurmonnted obstaole to students, is most ezeellent. Both in the rah- 
jeot-matter and in meohanieal execution, this work meets the wants of elassieal sti- 
dents, and cannot fail to be extentively adopted. We are glad to kaow that a tnaBn 
grammar, on the eame pUn, and a reader with spefsial referenee to thii vorfci m is 
eonne of preparation. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE OHIO TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Pursuant to the call of the Executive Committee, the Associa- 
tion met in Trinity Street Methodist Episcopal Church, Cincin- 
nati, at 10 J o'clock A.M., July 5, 1865, ancj was called to order 
by the President, T. W. Harvey, of Massillon. 

The exercises were opened with prayer by the Rev. Mr. Chal- 
fant of Trinity St. M. E. Church. 

In the absence of the Secretary, and on motion of W. D. Hen- 
Ue, of Salem, Prof. W. H. Young, of Ohio University, was chosen 
Secretary pro tern., and Messrs. M. S. Turrill, of Cumminsville, 
and XJ, S. Curran, of Glendale, assistant Secretaries. E. E. 
White, of Columbus, and Lyman Harding, of Cincinnati, were 
chosen presidents respectively of Sections A and B. 

On motion of John Hancock, of Cincinnati, teachers and other 
friends of education from other States were cordially invited to 
take part in the proceedings of the Association, 

Lyman Harding, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Cin- 
cinnati, in behalf of the teachers and citizens of that city, extended 
to the members of the Association an earnest and cordial greeting 
and welcome. By request of the President, Hon. E. E. White, 
State Commissioner of Common Schm)ls, responded on behalf of 
the Association. 
16 
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At 11 o'clock, the President deliyered his Inaugural Address. 

On motion of John Hancock, of Cincinnati, the following com- 
mittees were appointed to report on the several topics suggested 
by the President : 

Educational Literature — John Hancock, of Cincinnati ; W. E. 
Crosby, of Cincinnati ; W. H. Young, of Athens. 

On Truancy — R. W. Stevenson, of Norwalk ; Wm. N. Edwards, 
of Troy; Rev. J. F. Reinmund, of Lancaster. 

Teacher^ Institutes — E. E. White, of Columbus ; John Bolton, 
of Portsmouth ; Lyman Harding, of Cincinnati. 

Normal Classes — A. Holbrook, of Lebanon ; A. J. Rickoff, cf 
Cincinnati ; A. T. Wiles, of Zanesville. 

County Supervision — W. D. Henkle, of Salem ; Daniel Hough, 
of Cincinnati ; Eli T. Tappan, of Athens. 

Mr. RickoflF, Chairman pro tern, of the Executive Committee, 
extended to the members of the Association an invitation from 
Prof. Day to visit the Cincinnati Observatory in the evening. He 
also gave notice of a picnic excursion, to take place on Friday 
under the direction of the Cincinnati teachers, and cordially in- 
vited the members of the Association to attend. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Association was called to order at 2} P.M., President 
Harvey in the chair. 

Prof. Tappan announced that he had for distribution printed 
copies of the memorial to the General Assembly, on the subject 
of Normal Schools, adopted by the Association at its last meeting. 

The President announced the names of the diflTerent railroad 
companies agreeing to return delegates to the Association free. 

On motion of Mr. Crosby, it was voted that a committee be 
appointed by the President, to nominate oflScers for the ensuing 
year. 

President Andrews, of Marietta College, who was announced to 
make a report at this hour on the subject of Industrial Hduca- 
tiony not having arrived, on motion of Mr. Rickoff, the Associa- 
tion proceeded with the business arranged for Section B, Mr. 
Harding taking the chair. 

Mr. Harvey read a report prepared by S. A. Norton, of Cleve- 
land, on School Apparatus. 
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A motion to accept, by Mr^ WooUard, of Middletown, was dis- 
cussed by Messrs. Tappan and Henkle. Carried. 

On motion of Mr. Harvey, the Association separated into sec- 
tions. 

Proeetdingn in Section A. 

Hon. E. S. White in the chair. Mr. Rickoff made a report on 
the subject of Competitive Examination%^ which was discussed by 
Messrs. Weston, Woollard, De Ford, White, and others, and re- 
ferred to a committee to be appointed by the chair. 

The Section then adjourned. 

Proeeedingn in Section B, 

Mrs. N. A. Stone, of Massillon, read an excellent report on 
Sehool Govemmenty a copy of which^ on special motion, was solic- 
ited for publication. 

A motion to adopt the report, which carried, gave rise to a 
spirited discussion. 

DISCUSSION OK SCHOOL GOTSRKMENT. 

Fro€ Tappan thought that disorder and bad conduct reeult most frequently 
from those pupils who are iiregular in attendance. 

Mr. Hancock regarded idleness the bane of the school, and whispering the 
beginning of all disorder. To secure good order, every teacher and every pupil 
should work to their fullest capacity. 

Mr. Venable, of Cincinnati, wished to know how to bring every boy or girl 
into a correct line of action, fle thought that following out a set of rules was 
not sufficient ; that the teacher should be uncere and stand on the side of ab- 
solute right, 

Mr. Humiston, of Cleveland, thought that there must be an inherent quality 
in the teacher, and without that there could be no real success. 

Mr. Henkle gave a description of the order in the Salem High School, and 
the method of obtaining the same. 

Mr, Holbrook thought that moral culture was the plan. The teacher must 
work earnestly and fiiitbfully to secure good principle. 

EVENING SESSION, 

In the evening the Association listened to a very important and: 
interesting extemporaneous address, by Hon. Henry Barnard, of 
Oonnecticut* His subject was the duties of the national govern- 
ment in an educational point of view, which he treated, in a ver; 
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practical manner. His remarks were heartily applauded by his 
hearers. 

On motion of Mr. Bickoff, it was voted to refer the address of 
Dr. Barnard to the same committee to which had been referred the 
report on Competitive Examinations, discussed in the afternoon 
session of Section A, to be reported upon by resolutions. 

The Bev. James Fraser, of England, sent to this country by 
the Boyal Commission on Common School Education to exam- 
ine and report upon the American Common School System, was 
invited by the Association to address the same. He complied by 
giving an exceedingly clear and interesting account of the English 
school system, more particularly of the English parochial and 
training schools. 

On motion of Mr. Bickoff, a vote of thanks was tendered Rev. 
Mr. Fraser for his very lucid and satisfactory presentation of the 
characteristic features of the school system of England. 

Mr. Bickoff, Chairman of the Executive Committee, announced 
the programme of proceedings for the forenoon session of to- 
morrow. 

The following committee on nominations was announced:— 
Messrs. Crosby, Stevenson, Edwards, Henkle and Curran. 

The Chairman of Section A announced the committee on Com- 
petitive Examinations, as follows : Messrs. Weston, Hartshorn and 
Edwards. 

On motion, the Association adjourned to 8J o'clock to-morrow 
morning. 

THURSDAY. — MORNING SESSION. 

The Association was called to order at SJ o'clock by the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Harvey. 

On vote of Association, the President appointed the following 
committees : 

On Place of Next Meeting — Messrs. Frame, Holbrook and 
JBolton. 

On Publication — Messrs. Caldwell, of Warren, White and 
Thornton, of Cincinnati. 

After a repetition of certain announcements pertaining to pic- 
nic, railroads, observatory, entertainment of Prof. Graeser in Pike's 
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Opera House, etc , the Association voted, on motion of Mr. Hard- 
ing, to resolve into Sections A and B. 

Pr oceeding % in Section A. 

Mr. White being absent from the room, Mr. Harvey was con- 
tinued in the chair. 

Mr. R. W. Stevenson, from the committee appointed to report 
on the subject of Truancy, submitted the following report : 

That we regard traancy a great and growing evil, and the fruitfal source of 
crime, and that the evil can not be effectually removed without State legisla- 
tion. We therefore offer the following resolution : 

Resolved, That a committee of five b^ appointed to memorialize the next 
Legislature, praying that that body take immediate action to secure a stringent 
truant law, providing truant officers throughout the State. 

But inasmuch as time must transpire before this end can be secured, your 
committee would respectfully offer the following practical suggestions : 

To prevent truancy :— 

Ist. Render the school-room attractive. 

2d. Watch, and pay special attention to those inclined to truancy. 

3d. Show parents the tendency which keeping out of school has to truancy. 

For the cure of truancy, we recommend : — 

1st. Proper and earnest moral appliance to the truant 

2d. Consultation with parents, as to the best methods of reformation. If 
corporal punishment be regarded necessary in extreme cases, let it be adminis- 
tered mostly by the parents. 

3d, Commitment to the Reform School. 

R. W. Stevenson, 
J. F. Reinmund, 
Wm. N. Edwards. 

Following the reading of the Report on Truancy, the following 
remarks were made, which are reported in full : 

DISCUSSION ON TEUANCT, 

Mr. Nourse observed that truants are the children of idle, dissipated and 
vicious parents, who really, as a general thing, are incapable of properly pun- 
ishing their children. If they undertake to punish, it would be indiscriminately, 
^nd probably unnecessarily severe. The part of the report advising punish- 
ment to be left with parents, I object to. If punishment is to be inflicted at 
all, — corporal punishment, I mean,— I think the teacher, who is generally a 
xcore sensible man than the parents, should be the person to inflict it He will 
Understand the character of the child better, and will be the best judge of the 
tiud of punishment to be inflicted. Those who have taught much have learned 
this fact, that truancy results more from the neglect of parents and their vicious- 
ness, than from any other cause. I have been the Superintendent of the Union 
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School of New LezingtOD* for &kB past year and a half, and I know the parents 
of truants there are of this kind I have sometimes gone to see them, and sent 
other teachers to see them, and we have been able to obtain little satisfaction 
from them. The qaestion has arisen with us, whether corporal punishment 
should be inflicted for such offences at all or not? I think it should be, bat I 
think the sensible teacher is the best judge as to how much and when to inflict 
it Truancy is the greatest difficult/ the teacher has to contend with. I can 
do something with any child who will be regular in his attendance. This is s 
matter I have frequently uiged npon parents and boards of trustees of schools, 
and with but little effect 

Mr. John Hancock. It seems to me that all the remedies proposed in the 
report are but temporary. I think it is time that we in Ohio should take one 
grand step forward. I have been for many years a believer in compulsory edu- 
cation ; that parents should be compelled to send their children to school. I 
presume it is the same in villages as in the larger cities, that a large number 
of boys are constantly roaming about, idle and mischievous^ becoming vaga- 
bonds and thieves, and filling our jails and penitentiaries with the vile charac- 
ters that inhabit them. It seems to me there should be a general law of the 
State, requiring that, unless a child is in some proper employment, lie shall be 
sent to school. We should find it cheaper in the end. It is the only plan, I 
think, to restrain the great flood of vice and ignorance that will sweep over the 
country in spite of everything, if we fail to adopt the right means to check it. 
More especially is this the case, now that the usual bonds that bind society 
together have been loosened by the great civil war that has distracted oar 
country. I am confident we shall find the time has about come when we should 
take this great step. The minds of the people are better prepared for it than 
heretofore. We have heretofore boasted of too much independence — ^independ- 
ence of law and restraint I think we have had such an example of this feel- 
ing and its results, that the people of Ohio will more readily accede to a de- 
mand of this kind than they have ever before been ready to do. Let us prose- 
cute an aggressive warfare. For the last few years, with the exception of what 
has been done by the State Commissioner of Schools, we have made no pro- 
gress. We have given up the Normal School enterprise, abandoned the keep- 
ing of an a^ent of our own in the field in this State, and if we are ever to 
reap the benefits of our great public system of instruction, we shall be obli^ 
to take this step. I do not know that we could go as far as the European gov- 
ernments have gone in that direction, but I think we can go as far as to say, 
that every child must be in school, or be employed in some honorable occupa- 
tion. 

Mr. E. E. White. I arise to offer one or two slight amendments to the re* 
port Before doing so, I wish to give the history of the discussion of this sub- 
ject in the last General Assembly^. Early in the session of 1863-4, Mr. Linds- 
ley, of Erie county, introduced into the Hooso a bill providing for the appoint- 
ment of truant officers, by Boards of Education^ for the- purpose of arresting 
this evil That bill was discussed on several occasions in the General Asa&Dr 
bly; it was referred to several committees; some amendments were made to it; 
and on two separate occasions a vote was taken upon it But it so 
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that at each time when the vote was taken the House was thin — ^that is, there 
was barely a quorum present, which was a chronic difficulty with the General 
Assembly at its last session — and although the bill, at each vote, received a 
large majority of all the votes cast, it did not receive a constitutional majority. 

In these discussions it was evident that there was very little op})osition to a 
piactical and efficient truant law— that the number of votes that could be 
secored against the bill, although it was manifestly an imperfect one, was very 
few. The leading men, the best statesmen, supported the measure, while the 
political tricksters, who axe always looking out for votes in the next canvass, 
were afraid of it. 

The strength of the weak opposition to the bill was the idea advanced by 
some one, that it involved the European system of compulsory education ; that 
it was an interference with the rights of parents. The truth was, however, that 
the measure only proposed to arrest the evils of hab^ucU truancy and vagrancy. 
It only asked the State to step in when parents criminally neglect their obliga. 
tioni by allowing their children to wander about the streets, without occupation, 
and thus become vicious and criminal It asked the State to protect itself by 
secaring to those who are given over by their parents to their own evil natures 
■^who are moral orphans and outcasts— the rights of education and protection 
irom impending ruin. 

It strikes me that this is the first legislative step to be taken, and that it is as 
far as we can now go at the first step. In correcting such evils, the most 
stringent law is not always the most efficient If legislation is much in advance 
of pablic sentiment, it fails. I do not believe in legislating down to public sen- 
timent, but I would keep witkin reach of it In correcting the great evils of 
truancy and absenteeism, we must do as Massachusetts has done, commence 
with moderate measures and work up .to the proper standard as fast as possible. 

Meanwhile let this Association and all friends of universal education agitate 
this subject Public sentiment must be awakened and educated. The discus- 
sion of the truancy bill at the last session of the General Assembly, has called 
attention to the evil, and I feel confident that by vigorous effort we can get a 
good truant law enacted by the next General Assembly. 

I propose to amend the report of the committee by striking out the word 
^' stringent " and substituting the word practicable ; also, by striking out the 
entire sentence relating to corporal punishment I agree with the committee 
that when corporal punishment is resorted to in the case of the truant, it should 
be administered, as a general rule, by the parent But it seems to me that in 
SQch a report as this, it is unnecessary to enter into such details. 

Hev. Mr. Reinmund. That part of the report proposed to be amended, owes 
its origin to my own experience. I would say that when children run away 
from their parents when sent to school, they are accountable to their parents 
more than to their teacher. When they do not arrive at school when started by 
their parents, they should be punished by their parents. I would rather see 
children whipped to school than from school. When the offense is against the 
teacher or superintendent, I think the punishment should be inflicted at school. 
I have adopted this plan, and find it to work very well I have taken the chil- 
dren to their parents, and had the punishment inflicted at hom& 
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Rev. I. W. Andrews. I do not understand how far this word '*trnancy" goes. 
Are we to understand that we shall petition the Legislature to enact a law that 
shall require parents to send their children to school, or onlj that we require 
that those who are sent to school shall go regularly ? I agree with Mr. Han- 
cock, that we need to cover the whole ground. I do not think we should pass 
law's to compel people to do the whole of their duty, when they are disposed to 
do a great part of it, and leave those who are negligent to do none of it 
Nothing is plainer to me than that our school system, fully carried out, requirfp 
parents to send their children to school. I do not believe, with some of our 
educational friends, that every man has an inborn right to be educated by the 
State ; but I do believe that if the State compels me to pay taxes to educate my 
neighbor's children, it should compel that neighbor to send his child to get the 
education provided for him. Therefore I think this body ought to use what in- 
fluence it has to cover this ground, and to make it known that our belief isi 
that every child should be educated. If the parent is not disposed to do it, the 
State, as the guardian of the interest of the child, should undertake to do it 

Mr. Woollard. I would like to see this report recommitted, for the purpose 
of having the ground covered, as the last speaker has said. We should have 
less truancy, if the teacher did not whip from school, and parents whipped to 
school. I think the reasons urged by the State Commissioner for striking out 
those clauses are sufficient; but I think both of these ends could be arrived at 
if the report were recommitted with instructions. That truancy is occasioned 
by whipping, on the part of teachers who assume they have the right of control 
over a child when not in the school-room. I think will be very manifest to any 
reflecting person. If the parent sends his child to school, and the child does 
not go, the sin is against the parent, and no teacher with a clear conscience 
can whip that child for disobeying the parent, the facts in relation to which he 
is not fully cognizant of Whether the child or the parent is to blame, he does 
not know. If the teacher sends the child from the school-house, and the child 
refuses to go, the sin is against the teacher, and he should administer the pun- 
ishment. 

Mr. Nourse. I think we want a law not to compel parents to send their 
children to school, but to prevent children from running the streets in idleness 
— a law to prevent vagrancy. The law might authorize certain officers to take 
up such children as they found upon the streets during school hours, not en- 
gaged in any proper occupation, and send them to school. Many parents need 
the services of their children, a large portion of the year, and it would not be 
right to deprive them of their assistance. 

Mr. T. W, Harvey. I believe it is contemplated to memorialize the Legisla- 
ture for the passage of a law to prevent truancy. We all understand whAt ire 
mean by truancy. The committee have reported a course to be pursued by the 
teacher in want of such a law. Our object, and the object in my address, was 
to secure a law to prevent truancy. We may hold what views we please in onr 
own school-rooms, but let us not clog up the matter in this report, and in oar 
memorial, with our views as to how to preveit truancy. Let this report 
pass into the hands of the committee ; let them memorialize the Legisla- 
ture, and give the heads of such a bill as will be efficient. We all have oar 
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own ways of preyenting truancy, and let us use those appliances that we deem 
best, and recommend them to others. "We can not now arrive at any definite 
understanding with each other, and we had better leave the matter in the hands of 
the committee. 

Rev. Mr. Reinmnnd. We intended the latter part of the report only as a 
practical suggestion. I think that until the passage of such a law, we should 
do all we can to prevent truancy. Within the last year some sixty or seventy 
traants were received into the State Reform School — some from their parents 
and some from schools, — and I would urge upon parents aad school superintend- 
ents not to forget that they can legally, by consultation with, and through the 
solicitation of parents, secure commitment to this Reform School. But for the 
next three or four months no truants can be received there, as the accommoda- 
tions are now full, except for criminals. 

Rev. 0. N. Hartshorn. A year ago, at the meeting of the Teachers* Asso- 
ciation, this subject was discussed somewhat. I was appointed chairman of a 
committee to memorialize the Legislature on the subject. I had an extensive 
communication with the committees appointed by the House and Senate, and I 
wish simply to give a summary of the opinions that seemed to be formed there. 
I am certain no bill can pass the Legislature, unless the sentiments of members 
change, unless it is different from the recommendation in this report. They 
say, first let a bill be passed pronouncing it a crime to abstain from attending 
school, and actually requiring parents or guardians of children to send their 
children to school, and punishing truancy as a result. If the law provides free 
education for all, then let there be a provision compelling parents or guardians 
to send their children to school, with proper regulations in regard to those who 
violate that law. I believe such a bill could be passed through our Legislature, 
if the appeal came up from teachers. -But the query is. Why do not teachers 
act on this question whether we shall recommend to the Legislature to pass a 
law requiring parents to send their children to school, and rendering it penal 
not to send ? 

Mr. J. D. Caldwell It may be well to call attention to this point: Are we not 
depending too much upon the power of the law to enforce attendance upon 
school ? We outsiders are anxious to have this great question settled in the 
best way ; but 1 will point to this memorable fact, that there has been no ques- 
tion upon which the people of Ohio have been exercised as much as upon the 
temperance question. We have in consequence enacted a stringent law, in 
reference to the selling and drinking of ardent spirits. The law has been upon 
our statute books from seven to ten years, and what is the result? It is not 
enforced at all. I happen to have been placed in a position to endeavor to 
enforce the law. I was made to represent the people of Hamilton county, and 
was required by law to swear I would make due diligence to find out if there 
were any violations of the law in this county. Such a scene followed as I 
liever before witnessed. I held the host of liquor sellers of this city in terror 
&nd anxiety for four weeks. I had the whole of them brought before the court, 
and the infernal traffic was stopped for a whole month. And it can be stopped 
iiow any day, if the people of Ohio wish it. Here is a law for stopping it at 
once, and if public opinion demanded it> the traffic would be stopped. 
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School for the use of the city, at a small expense, and without much friciion, 
which could be of the greatest benefit to the schools of this citj. It needs bat 
a room in one of our High School buildings devoted to that subject Let the 
Normal School teacher there organize his classes, and make a school which 
shall be strictly professional Let him take none into that school who are not 
at a certain grade of advancement — say ready to enter some class in the High 
School. Let him have no classes in any of the subjects which are taught in the 
High Schools, but let those pupils who need such instruction attend the classes 
in the High School itself. Let his instruction be entirely professional. Let 
him call to his assistance the experienced teachers of the city, who have charge 
of the District and Intermediate Schools, for lectures and class-drills, and other 
exercises which shall tend to make his Normal Department thorough and 
efficient. One teacher, therefore, is all that will be needed in a city, with the 
help of the other teachers, who should be well paid, to make, what I believe, 
would be the best Normal School in the United States, and the cheapest. To 
those who have thought on this subject, I believe these hints will be sufficient 

The report was then adopted. 

General Leggett, one of the well-known teachers of the State 
before the war, was seen in the audience, and called on to make 
some remarks. He excused himself by saying he had been absent 
from the State four years, was in the city on other business, and 
while his interest in the cause of education was the same as ever, 
he was not prepared to speak on the subject. 

Mr. Hancock, from the Committee on Educational Literature, 
reported the following : 

Resolved^ That this Association recommend to the several Boards of School 
Examiners throughout the State, that one of the questions asked all candidates 
coming before them for certificates to teach, shall be whether they subscribe for 
an educational journal, and what works they have read on professional topics; 
that the answers to these questions be recorded by the clerks of the different 
Boards, and these answers be taken into consideration in granting certificate& 
Resolved, That there shall be published from time to time, under the 
auspices of this Association, short essays on educational topics, for general dis- 
tribution among our people. 

John Hancock, 
W. H. Young, 
W. E. Crosbt. 

A motion to adopt the report was briefly discussed by Messrs. 
Rickoff and Pratt, when, on motion, the further consideration of 
the subject was postponed until the afternoon session. Section 
adjourned. 
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Troeeedings in Section B. 

Mr. Harding in the chair. The discussion on Report on School 
Government was continued : 

Mr. Brown, of Cincinnati, considered school gorernment the kej-stone of the 
arch in instruction; thought good government to be an inherent qualification. 
Sherman and Grant are good governors, but can*t make a speech. 

Mrs. Venable thought that if only natural teachers were employed, our schools 
would be left in great part without teachers ; thought that cultivated talent must 
be relied upon as much, if not more than inborn. One great step, which any 
person pure at heart may take, is to show the pupils that we work for their wel- 
fare—their spiritual and moral progress. 

[Messrs. Venable, Pratt, Bolfe and Humiston took part in the discussion, but 
the Secretary of the* Section was unable to take down their remarks.] 

Mr. Crosby, of Cincinnati, read a Report on Oral Instruction^ 
and on a motion to adopt, which carried, the subject was discussed 
as fallows : 

Mr. Nourse remarked that he thought the report covered too much ground. 
The closer we draw the sight to the mark, the more we accomplish. He wished 
something practical— something that could be carried into the school-room. 

Mr. Crosby remarked that his way of doing was to take each teacher pri* 
vately, and have a fair and candid talk with each one, and he knew from ex- 
perience the plan was a good one. 

Mr. Pratt thought that one point was very practical, that of analysis or 
thoroughness, requiring the why and wherefore of each pupil 

Mr. Humiston spoke of the use and abuse of oral instruction, to show what is 
the teacher's work, and what the scholar s. The best teacher that ever lived 
never imparted knowledge no more than he imparted sight ; the power must be 
in the pupil. The teacher can do no more than surround the pupil with circum- 
stances iavorable to mental and moral improvement. To educate is to draw 
oat, and not pour in. We can impart knowledge no more than we can impart 
digestion or nutrition. The teacher should go no farther than to arrest the 
attention, to lead out the scholar's mind. The teacher knows the pleasant paths, 
he has been before, and he who has the most power to do these things is the 
most successful educator. 

On motion, the Sections adjourned until 2i P. M. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

President Harvey in the chair. The discussion of the report 
^f the Committee on Educational Literature was resumed. 
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DISCUSSION OF TBI REPORT ON KOUCATIONAL LITERATURR. 

Mr. Hancock. The idea is, tbat the Executive Committee shall pablish in 
the form of tracts certain short communications, as is often done by the politi- 
cal parties and by religious denominations, for the enlightenment of the 
people on certain topics. These tracts should be sold to teachers and others in- 
terested in education, at the cost of production, for distribution throughout the 
community. 

Mr. Rickoff. These tracts or facts for the people, should be written so as not 
to cover more than an octaro folio. There might be one or two subjects treated 
of in each of these sheets. A most important subject, that of children con- 
tinuing in school until they are 16 or 18 years of age, might be thus brought 
before the minds of parents Also, the necessity for patting boys through the 
District or the High School course. In this city to-day, we have, out of 25,000 
children in attendance on the schools, not more than 7.000, perhaps not more 
* than 5,000, over twelve years of age. These children leare the schools without 
any education qualifying them properly for the duties of citizenship— those high 
duties that bring them into relationship with the body politic; or for the re- 
sponsible duties of merchants, manufacturers, or professional men. They are 
able to read and write, and that is a great deal ; but the general impression 
now-a-dajs is, that children should be continued in schools until they have made 
some progress in those studies necessary to be understood in all brasches of 
business. We have tried to reach this evil in the city schools, and to-day the 
question is before the school board whether we shall transfer Grade A of the Dis- 
trict School to the Intermediate, in order, after getting the pupils there, to throw 
such an influence about them as will keep them in school a longer time. But no 
measures we can adopt will be entirely effective. We must go to the people. 
In this country, with them rests all authority. The principle is true, that the duty 
of education belongs to the parent, and unless we can move the great body of 
parents, and induce them to keep their children in school, our public funds will 
be expended to but little account, compared to the beneBts that would ensue if 
we could keep them in school till they were prepared for the duties of life. 

I hope the resolution will be adopted, and that all will enter upon the work of 
distributin*^ the documents with hearty earnestness. 

The report of the Committee was then adopted. 
On motion, Sections A and B adjourned to their respective 
rooms. 

Proceedings in Section A. 

Mr. Holbrook made an extemporaneous report on Normal Classes, or Teach- 
ers' Institutes of a few weeks* duration. He spoke of the many difficulties in 
the way of making them useful, and also pointed out some of the advantages 
that might be derived from them. 

Mr. Harvey was sorry the report offered no recommendation of a plan, by 
which such classes could be instructed, and the advantages be immediately 
secured. 
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Dr. Andrews believed in the usefulness of the Institutes of from two to four 
weeks duration. Something of the kind was needed at once, for the benefit of 
voQDg teachers who are unskilled in the best methods of teaching. 

Mr. Hancock suggested that this work might be set in motion bj the State 
Seliool Commissioner. 

To meet this want, on motion of Mr. Hartshorn, it was 

Resolved, That we earnestly recommend the measure of holding a Normal 
Institute in each Congresiional District, in accordance with the statutes of Ohio, 
under the supervision of the State School Commissioner. 

Mr. John Hancock, of Cincinnati, read a report on " The Boll 
of Honor" which was briefly discussed : 

Mr. Hartshorn thought that there should always be held up before the pupil 
the real and true consequences of right and wrong. That laboring in the path 
of duty simply to gain a reward from the teacher, would not, he thought, reach 
the great and final end of moral culture. 

Mr. Hurlburt thought that the incentives to labor should alinrays be such as to 
teach the child to love it, on account of its sweet fruits. 

Mr. Nonrse thought that most all bad or vicious children have bad parents, 
and hence must look to the school-room for their moral training; hence he be- 
lieved in incentives that would more permanently effect the morals of the child. 

Mr. De Ford thought that inasmuch as some of our country teachers are 
themselves not very moral, the plan of medals would in a given time accom- 
plish more than could be expected without theuL 

Prof. J. B. Weston, of Antioch College, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Competitive Examinations, made the following report : 

Your Committee to whom were referred the subjects of Competitive Exami- 
nations for admission to our Military and Naval Schools and the establishment 
of a National Bureau of Education, beg leave to report the following reso- 
lotions : 

R^olved, That it is the earnest conviction of the Ohio State Teachers* Asso- 
ciation, that, for the best success of our national military and naval service, it 
13 demanded that provisions be made by law, that, whenever candidates for ad- 
mission to our military and naval academies are to be nominated, a thorough 
And impartial examination upon the requirements for admission should be in- 
stitQted in every district from which an appointment is to be made; that in this 
examination a free competition should be offered to all young men of each dis- 
trict who are eligible to such appointment; and that the one who, possessing the 
P^per qualifications in respect to physical constitution, moral character and 
%alty to the Government, shall pass the best examination, should in all cases 
w the nominee to such appointment 

^tsolyed^ furthermore, That we believe such legislation to be demanded by 
the principles of justice, of republicanism, and of sound national policy; and 
^at it would exert a valuable influence upon the educational interests of the 
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coQDtry, in stimulating yonng men to Btadj to make themflelves worthy of a 
position to which only worthiness could introduce them. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association be tendered to Hon. Jas. 6. 
Garfield, of our own State, and those members of Congress from other States, 
who have made the nominations from their own districts upon this principle- 
and we respectfully request them to use their inflnence in Congress to effect 
such legislation as shall make general throughout the country a policy, the wis. 
dom of which their own good judgment has so readily perceived. 

Resolvedj That we also heartily approve tue measure of establishing at 
Washington, in the Department of the Interior, an Educational Bureau for the 
advancement of general and liberal education, and we would earnestly urge upon 
Congress the importance of establishing such a Bureau. 
Respectfully submitted. 

J. B. Wrston, I 

O. N. Hawthorn, V Committee. 

Wm. N. Edwards, ) 



The report was adopted, and the following gentlemen appointed 
a committee to memorialize Congress upon the establishment of a 
National Bureau of Education, and also upon free Competitive 
Examinations for admission into the Military and Naval Schools : 
Messrs. Hartshorn, White, Rickoff, Andrews and Weston. 

The following named gentlemen were appointed a coifimittee to 
memorialize the Legislature on Truancy: Messrs. Reinmund, 
Cowdery, Stevenson, Tappan and Hancock. 

Pr oceedings in Section B. 

The hour was devoted to a discussion of the topic assigned by 
the Executive Committee, viz : " The Extent and Mode of Teach- 
ing Geography J^ 

Mr. W. D. Henkle opened the discussion. He said that this duty had been 
assigned to him a day or two before by the Executive Committee ; tliat he had 
objected because his mind had not yet been made up upon some important 
points; but that the Committee replied that the expression of doubts would be 
profitable. He was there to express his doubts. 

In reference to local geography, he said that there was a certain maximum 
which teachers should attempt to reach, but not surpass, in their instruction ; 
and a certain minimum they should not fall below. What the maximum and 
the minimum were, he had not yet decided. To decide what rivers, capes, 
bays, islands, etc., were to be learned, and what not learned, was a difficult task. 
Men of diflferent pursuits would probably make widely different collections of 
names belonging to local geography. A missionary or a missionary agent would 
insert tbe names of the missionary posts ; the intelligent grocer would include 
the countries, islanils, and towns, whence came his tea, coffee, sugar, lemons, 
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oranges, tapioca, sago, cocoa-nuts, pine-apples,'rai8iHS, filberts, gunny-bags, etc. ; 
the scientific man, the names of places, mountains, islands, seas, rendered 
famous hj geodetical surveys, tbermo metrical and barometrical observations i 
deep sea-soandings, tides, currents, fauna, flora, etc. ; tbe military man, the 
towns, villages, hamlets, deserts, and wildernesses, noted as being the spots of 
battles; and so on. What should be included in a school geography might be 
determined by getting the lists from all these classes of educated men, and 
retaining the items iound in all that are proper for a pupil to study. What- 
ever else should be needed, he could learn when entering upon the special fields 
of study, in which a more extensive knowledge of geography would be required. 
Geography has perhaps a more diversified relation to all human and even divine 
studies, than any of its sister sciences. It has to do with literature, art, and 
science. 

Some improvement, he said, is certainly necessary in the teaching of geoofra- 
phy. Many incorrect notions are acquired, because sufficient care is not taken 
to convey accurate impressions. He had often asked teachers and pupils for 
the comparative size of Arabia and Ohio, of Borneo and Maine, etc. Some 
had answered that Arabia is one and one-half times as large as Ohio; others 
that it is twice as large, and others that possibly it might be five times as large 
~that Borneo is larger than Maine, but not much, and so on, — the estimates 
always being far short of the truth. When told that Arabia is estimated by 
geographers as being twenty times as large as Ohio, and that Borneo is as large 
as Maine, Kew Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia and North 
Caroliaa together (to which the largest estimates would add South Carolina 
and Georgia), they would look astonished. 

He said, in the matter of latitude and longitude, that the positions of a few 
important cities, towns, and boundaries being learned, other places could be 
referred to these. 

He also alluded to his article in the Educational Monthly/ on ** Antonomasia 
in Geography,'' and said that the instances therein given might be taught with 
but very little trouble as a recreation in geography classes. 

The subject was further discussed by Hon. E. E. White, who 
^as called upon by the chair to express his views, and by Mr. 
Woollard. 

This discussion was followed by the reading of a report on 
"flow; should Arithmetic be taught to Advanced Classes f^^ by 
Prof. A. Schuyler, of Baldwin University. 

The Section then adjourned, and the Association met in gen- 
eral session, Mr. Harvey in the chair. 

The Committee appointed to draft resolutions respecting the 
death of Mr. Parker, of Cincinnati, made the following report: 

Vhekeas, It has pleased our all-wise Father, since our last meeting, to remove 
&om his field of labor here our friend and fellow-teacher, Mason D. Parker, 

17 
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this Association desires to express its appreciation of this loss in the follow- 
ing resolutions : 

Resolved^ That in Mr. Parker were combined all those qualities of head and 
eart that endear a man to his friends. To a clear and versatile intellect, he 
udded one of the kindest hearts that ever beat in human bosom. As a teacher, 
he was persevering and conscientious in the performance of all duties com- 
mitted to his charge both in and out of the school-room, and his efforts to ele* 
vate the profession of teaching, and render it more honorable in the eyes of the 
community, were earnest and constant. As a man, he was benevolent, coar- 
teous, and a noble example of the christian gentleman. 

Reaolvedy That we deeply sympathize with the members of his family in 
their great loss ; and we assure them that we feel his loss to be a public as well 
as private grief. 

Resolvedy That a copy of these resolutions, signed by the officers of the Asso. 
ciation, be transmitted to Mr. Parker's family. 

John Hancock, 

A. J. RiCKOFF, 
LtMAN HARDIKa 

Remarks were made by Mr. Bickofif and others. Report 
adopted unanimouBly. 

The Committee on the nomination of officers of the Association 
for the ensuing year reported the following : 

For President— "EH T. Tappan, of Athens University. 

For Vice Presidents — A. Schnyler, of Baldwin University; A. Holbrook, 

of Lebanon Normal School; 0. N. Hartshorn, of Mt Union College. 
For Secretary— yf. H. Tenable, of Cincinnati. 
Iior 2Veasurer— J. F. Reiamund, of Lancaster. 
For Auditor— A. T. Wildes, of Zanesville, 
For Executive CommiUee^K, J. Rickoff, W. D. Henkle, B. E. White, 

Thoe. W. Harvey, R F. Hnmiston, Wm. N. Edwards and E. Miller. 

The report was adopted, and the nominees elected. 

A short time was devoted to brief speeches by educators from 
other States. 

Hon. Daniel Stevenson, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of Kentucky, announced a meeting of the Kentucky State 
Teachers' Association at Lexington, August 1, and cordially in- 
vited the educators and teachers of Ohio to be present. 

Mr. Orcutt, of Indiana, spoke hopefully of the condition of edo- 
eation in that State, — the signs of progress were full of encov* 
agement. 

On motion, the Executive Committee and Treasurer were in- 
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structed to make their annual reports to the Secretary for publi- 
cation with the minutes. 

The Committee on the place of holding the next meeting of the 
Association, reported in favor of Zanesville. Adopted. 

The Committee to whom was referred Mr. Hancock's resolu- 
tionsy reported, through Mr. Henkle, the following resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, Tkat this Association regards Emerson E. White, School Com- 
mbsioner, as an honest, energetic, and efficient officer, and one to whom the 
educational interests of our State are largely indebted ; that his course dnring 
his whole term of office meets our hearty approval ; and we regret that the ez- 
tensive field of labor now under his charge la so soon to lose his valuable ser- 
fieea 

Resolutions of thanks to the citizens of Cincinnati for their 
hospitality ; to the teachers of the city for their efforts to render 
their guests comfortable ; to the Trustees of Trinity Church for 
the use of their house for the sessions of the Association, and 
to the various railroad companies that had agreed to return dele- 
gates free, were adopted. 

The exercises were concluded by singing the Doxology, and 
the Association adjourned* 

H. J- CALDWELL, Secretary. 
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ADDRESSES 



INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

BY THE PRESIDENT, THOMAS W. HARVEY, MASSILLON, OHIO. 

Ladies and Gentlemen — Member » of the Association : 

Let me congratolate you on the cheering hopes which gladden our hearts 8t 
this time — so different from the painful anxieties which cast their dark shadows 
upon us during our past four meetings. The long night of national gloom and 
despondency, of fierce conflict and imminent peril, is passed. A bright moni} 
prophetic of a glorious day, a brilliant future, dawns upon our land. The wa^ 
cloud no longer hangs, dark and threatening, in the firmament of our country's 
hopes— the air is no longer made oppressive by the smoke of battles lost or won 
by our country's brave defenders. The rebel hosts, which one year ago hurled 
menace and defiance from the defences of Richmond and Atlanta, now, baffled 
and defeated have dispersed to their homes. Their leaders, who so lately boasted 
they would conquer, or die in the last ditch, now seek refuge in foreign lands, or 
wait, in felon cells, the punishment traitors deserve — while the flag of the Union, 
without a single star effaced from its blue escutcheon, floats unchallenged firom 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

The rapt interest with which the world watched the commencement and pro- 
gress of this rebellion, proves the magnitude and importance of the interests 
involved. The shouts of rejoicing by the down-trodden and oppressed eyery- 
where, shows that they regard its collapse as not our triumph only, but theirs alsa 

.Why is it not? It is a triumph of justice and humanity over wrong and 
oppression. It announces the near approach of that long-promised era — " The 
goodjttimo coming." The " irrepressible conflict" between the two civilizations 
whii^ .have existed in our country from its earliest settlement, is ended. The 
gtri^gle, long-delayed by concession and compromise, could not be confined to 
Uve forum or the senate-hall. Defeated in the political arena, the malcontents of 
slavery appealed to the arbitrament of force. The sharp and bitter conflict has 
reaulte.d i» victory for free labor and free institutions. The chains have fallen 
fro«BL the slave. He who loves his country more than his party, whose sympa* 
thi«s are not.irestricted to a clique, but reach out to the whole human race, 
should feel that any attempt to gather up the broken links and weld them 
together anew, is treason against both God and man. Free labor must here- 
after dictate the policy and control the legislation of our republic. Let us bid 
our brothers and sisters, who are laboring in the great work' of educating the 
fueedmen, a hearty "God-speed"— pioneers as they are in the noble enterprise 
of jregenemting an entire race. 
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Each of these civilizations had its peculiar ideas concerning man, his rights 
and his destiny. One respected him for his manhood alone : the other, worship- 
ing caste, respected him not for what he was, bnt for his possessions, or for what 
his grandfather or great-grandfather had been. One, acknowledging an equality 
in political rights and privileges, strove to create an equality in moral and social 
condition, by reforming and elevating the ignorant and vicious, without degrading 
the wise and virtuous : the other, caring only for its exclusive faction, educated 
the few, and suffered the many to remain in ignorance — fearful that knowledge 
would make them restless, discontented, and dangerous. These antagonistic 
ideas have shared the fortunes of the civilizations to which they belonged. And 
it seems something more than a mere coincidence, that while the aristocratic 
element of the enslaved labor interest furnished leaders for its armies, managed 
its finances, and administered its government, the tanner boy, fresh fr©m his 
humble calling, overwhelmed them with irretrievable disaster and defeat — the 
ferry boy solved the intricate problem of finance, and preserved the credit of his 
nation when rent and torn by civil strife — the rail-splitter, by his tact, shrewd- 
ness, exhaustless wealth of resource, and straightforward honesty of purpose, 
saved the ship of State from being cast, a hopeless, shapeless wreck, on the lee- 
shore of political anarchy— and when he was stricken down by the assassin, the 
tailor's apprentice, proud of his " mud-sill '* ancestry, was placed at the helm, 
by wise counsel and far-seeing statesmanship, we trust, to avoid or conquer other 
dangers which lie between our country and the goal of a splendid destiny. 

This brief reference to the antagonism of institutions, the conflict of opinions, 
which have so long distracted our nation, suggests many tempting themes for 
discussion, I reject them all. In this season of quiet, following so soon, so unex- 
pectedly, the wild tempest of a desolating war, the old theme— practical educa^ 
iion — ^the training of those who are to manage the affairs of our government, 
to preserve or destroy our institutions — seems invested with a new and increased 
importance. I can not hope to present any novel or original thoughts for your 
consideration, but I feel that important truths can not be too often presented, 
and that renewed attention is sometimes drawn to a subject by a very slight 
change in the manner of its presentation. 

The State is the exponent of the factors recognized as sovereign in its consti- 
tution. Where the ruling elements are few, and the subjects many, ignorance in 
the government may be tolerated—- for intelligent tyranny can always control, 
by force or diplomacy, an ignorant mob. Revolutions, in despotic governments, 
may end in change of dynasties, but not in a change for the better in the con- 
dition of the people. Where the State, the law-making, law executing power, 
recognizes every citizen as a sovereign, popular ignorance can not fail to weaken, 
lior popular intelligence to strengthen it— for ignorance is the parent of vice, 
misrule, and revolution — knowledge, of virtue, order, and true progress. Hence 
111 all permanent governments, we find those invested with sovereignty prepared, 
by education, training and discipline, for the performance of the duties assigned 
tbem, and the standard of mental and moral culture rarely rising above, though 
It may fall far below, the standard of public expediency. When it rises above 
tbis standard, there is national progress; when it falls below, national degeneracy. 

^e form no exception to this law. Our educational system takes its pitch 
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from the key-note of our ciyilization. Aa that is foanded on the doctrine tbit 
all men are born equal, that labor is free, and snfirage univenal, onr ednca- 
tional scheme should reject all class distinctions, both in theory and practical 
results. It must not regard man as a producer, merely — as a fSetrmer, a work- 
man in the shop, the mine, the quarry — as a tool, a machine, whose sole value 
consists in the amount of physical force it represents, but as an immortal being, 
the possessor of an infinitude of energies ; whose claims upon the State for de- 
velopment and culture the State can not repudiate without imperiling its very 
existence. In the child of the pauper, it sees the kind parent, the peaceable, 
law-abiding citizen, the intelligent farmer, the energetic, inventive mechanic, 
the half-inspired man of science, the wise statesman, the upright judge, the elo- 
quent divine — and it demands that his culture shall not be neglected through 
thoughtlessness or a miserly parsimony. In an American citizen it sees neither 
Brahmin nor Sudra, baron nor serf, patrician nor plebeian, but a many endowed 
with aU the high prerogatives of manhood ; who, fearless and confident, calls no 
man master — and it acknowledges his right to demand from the State all the 
culture and discipline requisite to fit him for citizenship. 

Such is the doctrine upon which our educational theory is based. Its advo- 
cates should neither be praised nor censured because its aim is high, its scope 
extensive. It is what our civilization demands. It can not be pitched upon & 
lower key without lessening or ignoring the intimate relationship existing between 
citizen and State. That would be national suicide ; — an acknowledgment that 
the philosophy of our form of government is a cheat and a delusion. 

Two things must be taken into consideration in arranging a curriculum for a 
system of education based upon this theory: 1. The Acquisition of Facts. 
2. Training and Discipline. * 

No one believes that a knowledge of all the sciences — ^a thorough knowledge, 
I mean, — is possible, or even desirable. The three score years and ten, allotted 
to man, is not time sufficient for its acquirement The question arises, then, 
" What knowledge is of most worth ? " What facts, or classes of facts, possible 
to be learned in a limited period, are most desirable, because most useful? A 
certain class of theorizers, around whose thoughts hang the odor and taint of 
efiete dogmas, feudal in their origin, would have us believe that the acquisition 
of facts is the end to be attained in a practical education, and that those fitcts 
only are of worth which have direct reference to the practical business of every 
day life. Learning to read, write, and make numerical calculations, is tolerated, 
because without those acquirements men can not learn and use facts readily, 
and do business easily and accurately. Any thing beyond these simplest rudi- 
ments of an education is regarded by them as out of place in the common school 
The facts which take hold upon life and its conduct are to be learned in the 
school of experience : the facts which pertain to the business we are to follow 
are to be gathered, one by one, as we labor at our several ^callings. All training 
and discipline, except such as may be acquired incidentally, as time moves on and 
&cts accumulate, are impractical and valueless. A theory which rejects all posa- 
biUty of progress, as this does, — which permits the occupation of an individnal 
to determine the kind and amount of facts he shall know, the chance, hap-hazard 
whim of the moment the kind of discipline he shall receive, — is so obnojioBfl to 
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common sense, so contrary to every ennobling idea of life, that any attempt to 
explode it seems a degrading of logic. The Mississippi and the St Lawrence, 
not the Ganges, drain the mighty water-sheds of our land. We may go to Paris 
for oar fashions, import the German and Italian operas, but for humanity's sake 
let ns not look to Hindoostan for our educational theories. 

More liberal and more rational views are entertained by another class. They, 
M represented by Herbert Spencer, believe that a practical education consists in 
th^ development and training of those activities which constitute human life. 
These, stated in the order of their subordination, consist in those activities which 
minister directly and indirectly to self-preservation ; those which have for their 
end the rearing and disciplining of offspring ; those involved in the maintenance 
of proper social and political relations ; and those which make up the leisure 
part of life, devoted to the gratification of the tastes and feelings. 

I am willing to admit that these activities constitute the outward forms of 
human life, but I am not willing to admit that a curriculum predicated upon the 
special studies relating to them, recognizes all, or even the most valuable means 
for their development It is certainly true that those indoctrinated with these 
views, propose to limit the studies pursued in our public schools, in all possible 
cases, to the practical sciences— rejecting the dead languages as useless, looking 
with suspicion upon those which relate to abstract thought, and barely tolerating 
those whose object is the cultivation of the tastes and the feelings. "With Mr. 
Spencer, they think that as the activities to which they refer "occupy the leisure 
part of life, bo should they occupy the leisure part of education " — a fallacy so 
glaring, that it seems impossible for any one, not a professional hobby rider, to 
make it the basis of a classification. 

In an educational sense there is no " leisure part of life." I know we call 
such those moments not devoted to business, to material interests or preparation 
therefor, and to domestic duties. But during those moments character is formed 
—thoughts and fancies entertained which die not in an hour, but are carried into 
our shops and counting-rooms, to be engrafted upon our being, to influence our 
heads and our hearts, to fit and prepare ns for heaven or for hell In those 
moments, also, habits are confirmed, of thought, feeling, action, which, if our 
philosophy be not all wrong, and our theology a dream, will not be buried in the 
grave mth our bodies, but will cling to us, for happiness or misery, throughout 
eternity. Those studies and influences, therefore, whose end is the right employ- 
ment of these fugitive moments, are not unimportant — the last things to be 
considered in an educational scheme. They are among the first things. We 
shall never secure that depth and persistence of thought which will enable us 
to comprehend the facts and principles underlying the " activities which consti- 
tute human life," that energy of moral power which will apply them to practical 
^^ses in its conduct, until this stone which thoughtiess builders would reject is 
niade the " head of the comer." Education of taste, cultivation of feeling, is 
of as much consequence in a practical education as instruction in mathematics 
and the natural sciencea Train the public mind to love and reverence the pure 
and the holy, by developing a taste for the rational and the congruous, by indoc- 
trinating it with correct notions concerning the true and beautiful in nature and 
life, and that training will not only effect our moral being, but will be carried 
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with us into our every day business— enabling us to hold its facts with a firmer 
grasp, and view their relations with a vision unclouded by error and prejudice. 
Rhetoric, logic, music, the classics, moral and spiritual truths, are educational 
means placed in our hands for these purposes. Their value consists in their 
disciplinary power, for they do not directly concern the " bread and butter side 
of lifa" 

Acknowledging the importance of practical science, as every one must, we 
should remember that it cam not do all things. Its facts are of worth, aside 
from any value they may possess for training purposes. Their disciplinary 
power, when tested by true methods, is by no means contemptible, but discipline 
is not their true function. Other agencies are required for the practical educa- 
tion of an immortal soul. Let them be used, though they may not teach us how 
to make bread or build railroads. 

These thoughts need illustration. Our instincts and appetites need direction 
and control more than development They are or should be subordinated to the 
reasoning powers. A wise system of education contemplates keeping them 
within the limits of rational exercise by systematic discipline, rather than by the 
inculcation of a set of rules for their guidance, which we will not or can not 
follow from want of training and lack of self-control. The facta of Physiology 
and Hygiene are of great value, in and of themselves, and their study in our 
public schools should be encouraged as of primary importance. But for want 
of previous discipline in other things, we receive scarcely a tithe of the benefit 
that study should confer. Our children leave the school-room where they have 
studied a lesson setting forth the evils of gluttony in glowing colors, go home 
and gorge themselves with the dainties our cooks have prepared for their din- 
ners. Our daughters learn many valuable facts about dress, but the milliner and 
mantua-maker set at naught the teachings of the school, and we submit to it 
What our children need for the practical application of physiological truths to 
the conduct of life, is ability to comprehend their true relation, and moral power 
to resist any temptation to sacrifice health upon the altar of appetite or fashion. 
These are gained not by the study of Physiology itself, but by long-continued 
training in those habits which have relation to spiritual things as contradis- 
tinguished from so-called practical science, — in correct thinking accompanied 
by habitual well-doing. The physician does not obtain his skill and reputation 
by studying facts in the glimmering light of their own self-evolved phosphores- 
cence, but by reasoning upon them with a mind made acute and logical by col- 
ture and discipline, when seen in the concentrated blaze of light poured upon 
them by all science. When a rational course of disciplinary studies shall pre- 
cede Physiology in our schools, we shall not be taunted with the remark, now so 
often truthfully made, that the most valuable lesson our scholars learn is that 
when they are sick they should send for the doctor. 

The practical application of these facts and rules of action relating to the 
rearing and discipline of offspring obeys the same law. We may learn many 
things about disease, and treasure up many useful maxims concerning its pre- 
vention and cure, that will be valuable to us — how valuable we only know in 
whose houses are heard the patter of little feet, and the ringing, joyous laugh of 
childhood; where bright, trusting eyes look lovingly into our own, confident of 
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protection when surrounded by the holy influences of a parent's love. I would 
not erase one sentence from all that Spencer has written about the physiological 
knowledge demanded by parenthood. It is all true. But we can not be adepts 
in all things. Diversity in talent requires a division of labor. Well will it be 
for our children, when death hovers around their sick-bed, if, distrusting our own 
wisdom and skill, we defer to the judgment of those to whom experience has 
given tact and science discrimination. There is, however, a class of mental 
and moral diseases contracted in childhood, for which the parent is the true and 
cnly physician. He who is not a parent rarely or never understands them. 
Their general features and symptoms may be described in the class-room, but 
their peculiarities are infinite, and need for their diagnosis and cure, all the 
nicety of observation, all the wisdom, all the patience, which systematic train- 
ing, extensive psychological research, and effective moral discipline alone can 
give. We must know ourselves in order to know others. Hence, metaphysical 
studies, so far as they concern the mind's constitution, and the laws which 
govern its movements, must be recognized as possessing a practical value, and 
be made prominent in our public schools, before we can cure "Young America** 
of the moral whooping-cough and scarlatina with which he is at the present 
time so much afflicted. 

Social and political relations differ very little in character, for the State is but 
an enlarged society, subject to similar laws in its formation and conduct A 
loving heart, an unselfish soul, a cheerful temper, a clear, well-balanced mind, 
moral purity and integrity, spiritual enlightenment — these are the tests of social 
and political values, and their production, use, and development can not be the 
last thing to be cared for in a system of education. There can be no contro- 
versy as to what part of the curriculum they belong. But we must enter society 
before we can clearly comprehend what it is. We must be trained in its modes 
before we can become useful to sustain or reform it "We must study the motives 
which govern men, in the primary meeting, the caucus, the convention, before 
we can really know what meanness, what greatness, what avarice, what gene- 
rosity, what self-conceit, what self-abasement, there is in the human heart, and 
what wisdom there must be exercised by the prudent and thoughtful to save the 
State from destruction. In the citizen more than in the individual do we see 
the necessity for that wide, liberal culture implied in the word "Education." 

A practical education for a Hindoo Sudra, an English factory operative or 
miner, a Russian serf, or a Mexican peon, is not that which an American citi- 
zen should receive. They have nothing to do with the affairs of government. 
The State neither needs their counsel nor asks their advice. It requires them 
to be industrious, quiet, content. The warp and woof of our entire system of 
government is spun and woven by the citizen. From him all power emanates 
— for he is the fountain head of sovereignty. To him all questions of right or 
policy must ultimately be referred, and from his decision there is no appeal. 
What problems there are for him to solve during the next fifty years I What 
blessings or curses are to be handed down by him to all coming generations! 
Standing, as he does, in the front rank of progress, at this critical moment in 
the world's history, what hopes and fears cluster around him, and what a sacred- 
ness should surround the ballot-box, which emits his voice of destiny. Such an 
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edncfttion m shall fit him for all the daties and responsibilitea of his pecaliar 
position can alone be called practical. Although our future must be an indns- 
trial one, and the products of the farm, the mine, the factory, must form the 
fonndation of our material prosperity, a system which regards them as of more 
importance than the culture, triuning and discipline of mind is American 
neither in letter nor spirit It belongs to some other country or some other age. 
While we need farmers who can intelligently apply science to agriculture, we 
need thinkers who can apply wisdom to politics, and voters with discrimination 
enough to give them position in our State and national councils. While we 
need mechanics who can invent and improve until the reaper and mower of to- 
day shall be laid aside, with the sickle and scythe oi our forefathers, as things 
of the past, we need reformers, fearless, enlightened, whose far-reachiog ftre- 
sight can setin motion a series of influences which shall be to the moral, what 
those wondrous, unseen forces which lifl continents out of ocean's depths, are 
to the physical world. We want men kind, just, conscientious, aelfaacrificing 
in their domestic and social relations, industrious, honest in their bnsiness, frank, 
oat-spoken, independent in opinion, tenacions even to the verge of obstinacy, of 
principle, cheerful at all times, wide-awake in caucuses and ward meetings, cool, 
collected, not liable to be carried away by a popular hurrah in conventions, 
good-natured^ energetic, a little more excited than usual on election day, loying 
their friends but their country more, temperate, discreet, tolerant, religioo& 
With a nation made up of such as these, should treason open fire upon some 
future Sumter, the rash to arms which shall then be witnessed will make the 
mighty uprising of four years ago seem like a gentle zephyr when compared with 
the sweeping hurricane. 

The American idea of education, first conceived by those stern men who laid 
the foundations of our republic in suffering and tears, contemplates the rearing 
of just such men as these. That false, short-sighted utilitarianism which woold 
rob this idea of its vitality, and make our children breathing multiplication 
tables, animated bundles of useful maxims and proverbs, walking cyclopedias . 
of facts, is not only unphilosophical, but anti-republican and anti-American. 
Though most of them may be hewers of wood and drawers of water in after 
life, if Qur educational scheme contemplates making them nothing more than 
that we may rest assured that the wood will be badly hewn and the water spilL 
To procure a supply of good ordinary men we must attempt*something higher. 
If we make our system broad, liberal, generous, such that great men may be 
formed by it, there will be a manhood developed in *our littie men of which we 
do not even dream. The political jeconomist may croak and grumble about the 
cost of such a system — the enlightened statesman, seeing its necessity, tells him 
that a niggardly economy, in a matter of such vast importance, is worse than 
wasteful extravagance ; that railroads and factories, armies and navies, Incra- 
tive commerce, plethoric granaries, all the outward signs of progress and proe- 
perity, are as nothing when compared with the real symbols of a nation s gloiy 
or shame — ^its men and women. 

Fellow Teachers : Permit me to recommend to your special consideration, at 
this meeting of our Association, what seems to be the most practical and aTail- 
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iUe means for aroasin^ edacational interest, and giving efficiencj to the school 
gygtem of our State. I submit my yiews without discassion : 

1. A wider circaladon of educational literature among both teachers and 
pstron& It is read too little bj our profession, and scarcely at all by our 
patrons. 

2b A law to check the growing evil of Truancy and Absenteeism. A deter- 
mined, systematic effort on the part of educational men throughout onr State to 
eirculate memorials and petitions may lead our next Legislature to give the 
Bubject due consideration. 

3. Renewed attention to county Teachers' Institutes. Some plan should be 
devised by which instruction in these may bd made uniform throughout the 
£ltate, more attention given to methods than heretofore, and the attendance 
Kcnred of those who most need training in the business of teaching. 

4. Normal Glanes. I would recommend the organization, under the auspices 
of this Association, of at least one Normal Class in each Congressional Dis- 
trict, continuing in session from four to six weeks. 

5. County Supervision. We have talked long enough about this. Its value 
and necessity is no longer questioned by school men. Let us devise ways sad 
means to have it engrailed upon our school system. 

In conclusion, let me thank you most sincerely for the undeserved honor you 
bave conferred upon me by making it my duty to preside over your deliberatious 
oa this occasion. 



• 
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ANNUAL ADDRESS. 

BY HON. HENRY BiJtNARD, OF CONNECTICUT. 

After some preliminary remarks, Mr. Barnard said : Our national affairs now 
engross public attention, and I propose to consider a few topics which I think 
should at this time especially claim the consideration of the government 

The relation our government should sustain toward the cause of education, 
involves questions in regard to which there is much room for difference of opin- 
ion. In a country like ours, I do not believe the control of the schools can ever 
be profitably assumed by the national government; but the government finds it 
necessary, in the exercise of its trusts, to do certain things in the matter of edu- 
cation, and my desire is to bring these subjects before this Association, so as to 
lead the educators of Ohio to take such action as will compel that course of con- 
duct towards the schools that shall tell for the advancement of their interests. 

More than in any other country, the parties that too often control the govern- 
ment lose sight of education in the selection of candidates; and great princi- 
ples that might be made of vast service in the advancement of education, so &r 
as the national government is concerned, looking to its own purposes, are sacri- 
ficed for naught The education of men for special service in the government, 
and the judicious exercise of the great power of an open, competitive examina- 
tion for all appointments in the first instance, and in certain stages of promotion 
afterwards, is not known among us. 

To bestow upon our schools a judicious system of appointments, state and 
national, with reference to their own public service, would be attended with incal- 
culable benefits in the^^ of iiicentive to proficiency. This nation has expended 
an amount that approacnes to five hundred millions of dollars, in its land 
grants for education. Instqid of this, or in addition, the government might, 
by its competitive examinatimis, have instituted means to stimulate education, 
less expensive and far more efficacious. It is the princip1||that has upheld 
the immense power of other governments. I k%[>w it is not popular in this 
western country to refer to such eastern countries as China, for example, 
to be imitated; but it is the principle of examination into the qualifications 
of its young men for special service that has preserved that government for 
a thousand years, and enabled it to outiive all the corruptions of its people 
The mere assertion of the principle that every man entrusted with a position in 
the government is tO be educated with that view, and then examined as to his 
fitness for the trust he is tcf exercise, has been the conservative element of that 
otherwise corrupt government This principle in the government of France has 
kept it from shipwreck more than once. There is no government in which the 
details of administration are so perfect as in France, which arises fix>m the fact 
that there is a most excellent system ot'^ublic secondary education, covering the 
entire ground of our academies and colleges. And then they have a system of 
special schools for every department of the public service, military, naval, diplo- 
matic, etc. Before any one can be admitted to these special schools, he most 
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sabmit to a competitive examination, conducted by men who do not know any of 
the candidates, with the design to reach not simply the attainments of the pupils, 
but their vigor of mind and aptness to the service they seek. These youths go 
through an examination more severe than any in our schools. 

The theory that prevails in this country is to some extent true, that the entire 
people should be qualified for the duties of sovereignty, and they are partially and 
only partially thus qualified by the elementary education of our public schools. 
The liberty to judge of, and reject or accept those who offer themselves as our rulers 
for the time being, is unquestionably one of the great duties to which the people 
of this country are educated; but who doubts that if in addition to this elementary 
education, there could be a still higher plane of instruction, and the other still 
continued, — the general education which reaches the entire faculties— you could 
add the scientific and special training, to prepare those who wish to go into 
the military, naval, or diplomatic service; and that these schools were practi- 
cally open to those known by their teachers to be capable, the benefits that 
would result to the cause of sound and thorough education would be incalcu- 
labla 

I was astonished recently, when on a visit to the military and naval schools at 
West Point and Newport, to find the low average ability of the young men in 
attendance as students. I have no hesitation in saying that out of the young 
men of Connecticut, I could find a thousand in every respect better qualified for 
the places than the students sent up there from the whole country. I was mor- 
tified that those gentlemen, the honorable members of Congress, who selected 
them, could not have found better qualified young men than these, even among 
their own relations and partisans. 

There are plenty of districts in the country where a cadet has never passed 
his final examination. This is so of districts in New York; and yet you 
could find enough young men in those districts to fill Ike school, if competition 
had been open, who would have honored their State ana the nation. 

Out of 1522 examined for admission into the naval school, since its existence 
ten or fifleen years ago, one-fiflh of them failed to pass the examination. The 
examination is lower than is required to enter any high school in this country. 
They take an ordinary reading book, and read sentences of eight or ten lines ; 
they are required to spell on the blackboard a sentence so slowly and deliberately 
dictated that if the boy knew how to spell he could not miss. They are exam- 
ined on the ground rules of arithmetic, and their penmanship is exhibited in tiie 
writing of their dictation exercises. And yet one-fifth of the whole number 
failed even in that preliminary examination. Out of 1209 that passed, 466 
failed in getting through the first year. And these failures cost the government 
over $900,000. It cost us this large sum of money to ascertain whether these 
boys could do what? Get through their arithmetic, their Cornell's geography. 
It cost the government $2,000 for each boy who was thus rejected. But of those 
who passed the first year, a large portion never got through the final examina- 
tion, and of those who do get through, a large portion have never done either 
the military or naval school any credit 

Now suppose wp could select for these two schools by competitive exatoj- 
ination in the e'al districts, conducted, if it must be so, by the members of 
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Congress in connection with the principals of the high schools in the dis- 
trict, or constitate a State Board, and invite the bojs to come np to Colamhns, 
and there let them compete for these placea Let them bring from their homes 
the evidence of their moral character ; let them bring from their teachers the 
evidence that the/ have a mental aptitude for one or the other of these profes- 
sions. Then let them submit to a fair examination — a contest for vigor of mind, 
shutting out precocity and "cram " by simply requiring thoroughness and aecQ- 
racy. What an effect this would have upon the schools of the State? and whst 
an advantage to the nation to have the vacancies in those institutions filled by 
these promising young men ? This thing continued year after year, would exert 
a stimulus upon the schools greater than it is possible otherwise to exert And 
then the fairness of the thing : We feel, when men have been wrongly appointed 
to places of honor and trust, the injustice to others, and the greater injustice to 
the country, in selecting those who are not properly qualified. 

It is said you can not do this in this free Gh)vernment If we can not, it is 
simply because the politicians won't let us do it It is what has been already 
done. Since the first report, urging this mode of appointment was made, in 
regard to West Point, more than two^irds of the appointments in Massacbn- 
setts have been made on the competitive system ; and not one of these yovmg 
men has broken down^ each one standing above the average of his class, and 
several standing in the first third of their classes. 

Take the diplomatic service. I do not wish to say a word disrespectfully of 
oar representatives abroad, but I assure you that out of fifteen whom I had 
occasion to consult in three visits to Europe, bat two could speak the language of 
the court to which they were accredited. Every one of the rest had to have 
native clerks ; and very few of them have used the pririlege of Communicating 
to their fellow citizens at home anything of the vast amount of asefal informa- 
tion they might have d^e. How could it be otherwise? In ninety-nine cases 
in a hundred, their appointment to those positions is not because of their fitness 
to perform their services ; it ^he reward of party services, or to get rid of some 
candidate that might be in the way in the future. What the people want is, 
that the country should be represented by its most competent men. 

On another point: Why can there not be pemfknency in our higher govern- 
ment clerkships. They all require a high preparation ; many of them are filled by 
graduates of West Point — men intended to do service in other fields. Why can 
not there be some special preparation and permanency, and a competitive exam- 
ination for those places, and when once made, promotion from year to year be 
made afterward by competitive examinations. 

So with regard to our State government: Why should not candidates for the 
various educational posts of the State, city and county superintendents, and State 
superintendents, be selected with reference to their special qualifications for the 
places 7 It seems to me it is enough to move the indignation of every parent 
that this is not the course universally pnrsued, and especially in reference to the 
very highest Tliese places should be filled by those who have been trained for 
the work, — ^who know what a good school is, — ^who know something of the boA 
methods of teaching ; so that from these high places there may go oat sn(^ 
a spirit of instruction as will be felt thronghont the entire schools of the State. 
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It was mj intention to speak on the creation of a Bureau of Education in the 
Department of the Interior, for the collection and dissemination of educational 
itati8tic& Whj should not this great interest of two hundred thousand schools, 
eight millions of children and youth, half a million of teachers, receiye the same 
attention bjr the general government that other interests of, to saj the least, no 
greater magnitude? What is there, in all that concerns the civilization of this 
people, of as much importance as this matter of the right education of these 
millions of children ? If we have found it necessary and desirable to establish 
a Financial, Commercial, and an Agricultural Bureau, — if the government has 
found it advisable to appropriate six hundred thousand acres of land to iound 
agricultural and mechanical schools, — why should it not do something in the 
way of collecting and disseminating facts respecting this class of schools, and 
especially in establishing a competitive system of appointments and promo- 
tions? The inaugmration of that department would not cost over a few 
thousand dollars. The establishment of a first-class clerkship in the De- 
partment of the Interior, with the co-operation that would be afforded from 
State and county superintendents, would secure the collecting of educa- 
tional statistics for the year, and their dissemination, through Congress, to the 
people of the country. We have made several attempts to do this, and have 
leveral times had promises that something would be done. We have tried to 
get the Smithsonian Institution to adopt this plan of obtaining and publishing 
educational statistics, but we were told that the subject of education did not 
come within the objects of that institution. " A dissemination of knowledge 
among men " not embrace the science and art of education ! Such a decision 
ihould move the indignation of every educator. To look after fossils, frogs, 
aod toads, and not look after the education of six millions of children I " Dis- 
seminate knowledge among men," and not disseminate a knowledge of the best 
methods and best results of education in all the nations 9f the world 1 It seems 
to me that if the voice of this Teachers' Association should reach the ears of 
your members of Congress, this state of things, |p regard to that institution, 
would not continue much longer. 

I would say something as to what the government should do beyond what it is 
doing to educate the childreti in the South. What can we do with regard 
to the education of a whole race? It is idle for any of us to say, who have 
seen much of the slaves of the South, that the children of those slaves stand on 
an equality, in their physical and intellectual development, with the children of 
the whites. I have seen something of this race, and have no hesitation in saying 
that those who are making the first attempts in education there, have to solve the 
problem under difficulties that we do not experience here. Still the problem 
will be solved. We will not only train the individual, but will so adapt our pro- 
cesses and methods of instruction as to lift up this race to a higher plane of civ- 
ilization and intellectual development than the most sanguine friends of the 
blackman ever dreamed of It must be done thoroughly; we must do more 
than teach them to read and write and cypher. Their training must be moral, 
intellectual, and industrial ; it must establish the family in all its holiest rela- 
tions, and recognize the rights and duties of the individual 
It costs money to buikt school-houses and employ teachers. Where is the 
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money to come from for these purposes? The goyemment will have to exercise 
a degree of liberality which it has never yet thought fit to do in this matter of 
education, if we are to solve the problem of education for blacks, and whites as 
well, at the South. 

There is a duty incumbent upon all of us, in reference to the great national 
results that have grown out of this war. "We are not the same people ; our his- 
tory is not the same as it would have been, if we had not gone through the expe- 
rience of the last four years. It has settled some questions in regard to the nation- 
ality of this people ; and that great truth must from this time forward be taught 
not only as part of history, but must be recognized in the daily life of every 
citizen of this country; and to be so taught, it must come into the schools and 
be taught in the same words -^nd in the same spirit in every part of the land. 



THE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF ENGLAND. 

[ The Rev. James Frabkb, being requested to give some aooonnt of the school* system 
of England, addressed the AssociAtion to the following effect : ] 

The schools of England may be roughly classified under three heads : Upper, 
Middle, Lower. This classification is sufficiently accurate for practical pur- 
poses, though a case may occur here and there in which it might be diflScult to 
say to which class a given school ought to be referred. The distinction is based 
on the social inequalities, of a pecuniary rather than of any other kind, which 
actually exist in the cq^ntry. The children of rich men, who can afford to pay 
from $500 to $1000 a year for a son's education, are found in our Upper 
Schools ; parents of moderate income send their sons to be taught in the Mid- 
dle Schools, where the schocn bills (in the case of boarders) vary from $200 to 
$400 a year : in the case of day scholars from $50 to $100 ; while the Lower 
School?, generally known by the name of Elementary, Parochial, or National 
Schools, receive the sons and daughters of mechanics, artizans, and the labo^ 
ing classes generally. 

All these classes of schools have been recently or are now being submitted to 
the test of public inquiry. In I860 a Royal Commission, presided over by the 
Duke of New Castle, reported (in six volumes) on the condition of the Elemen- 
tary Schools, and made several important recommendations with a view to their 
improvement, many of which have been substantially adopted by that Depart- 
ment of the Government, called the Committee of Council on Education, which 
represents the State's power to control, and dispenses the sum annually voted 
by Parliament to aid that class of schools. In 1864, another Royal Commis- 
sion, of which the Earl of Clarendon was chairman, presented a report (in four 
volumes), as the result of their inquiry into the condition of ten or eleven of the 
principal Upper, or as they are generally called in England, Public Schook 
This report also contained many valuable practical suggestions, having in view 
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the improvement of these scbools, but sufficient time lias hardly elapsed since 
its publication for any public action to be taken in reference to the institu- 
tions concerned. A third Royal Commission, under Lord Taunton, is now sit- 
ting, and inquires into the condition of the great body of Middle Schools; and 
it is this Commission who have sent me into this country for the purpose of in- 
yestigatin^ the Common School System both of the United States and of Canada, 
from which, it is thought, that many valuable suggestions and much important 
information may be gained. 

The .Upper or "Public" Schools of England embrace the well-known names 
of Eton, Winchester, Rogby, Harrow, Westminster, Charter House, St. Paul's, 
Shrewsbury, with perhaps a score more, which, though hardly equal in size or 
reputation to these celebrated seminaries, yet ii ain their scholars in the same 
way, and are supposed to fit them for similar careers. Additions for some years 
past have been made to this class of schools by large proprietary establishments, 
the funds for the foundation of which are subscribed by individual shareholders, 
whose aim is to give an equally good education at a considerably low^r cost — 
saj, at $300 or $400 a year,— such as the large schools at Marlborough, Chelten- 
ham, Clifton, Malvern, Haileybury, etc. 

This whole class of schools are mainly boarding-schools, though in most of 
them a few, and in some of them a considerable number of, day scholars are 
received: and the number of boys (for they are exclusively boys' schools) edu- 
cated in them varies from 800 at Eton, to 400 at Harrow and Rugby, and 200 
at Winchester and Shrewsbury. 

The position occupied by the head-masters of these schools is, socially, as high 
as any in the country ; and the income earned by some of them (it depends 
generally on the number of scholars) is magnificent. The net income of the 
head-master of Eton is probably $25,000 a year : of the head-master of Harrow 
even mora 

The education given in these schools is chiefly classical, though not to the 
ezclnsion of the mathematics, or of modern ]ang»ages. The classical studies 
take a wider range than anything which has yet come under my observation in 
this country : and I suspect that a boy who leaves the head class of Rugby or 
Shrewsbury at the age of eighteen, to commence his course of study at Oxford 
or Cambridge, has read a good many more Latin and Greek authors, and is much 
more of an adept in Latin and Greek composition, than an American student 
who has completed hie four years' course at Harvard or Yale. He would be far 
behind the young American in many other studies, not less important ; but I 
speak of classical attainments only. 

The Middle Class of English Schools may be broken up into three great 
divisions: (1) The old endowed Grammar Schools which exist in most of our 
provincial towns, which were intended by their founders to play the same role 
as the ^ public schools," and fit scholars for the University, and which now and 
then do send a few students there; but as a general rule are not in a satisfactory 
state, and neither teach the classics very well, nor any other part of knowledge 
very well, and urgently need reformation and improvement ; (2) Proprietary 
Schools^ which have been formed to supply an admitted want, and to give a 
practical education to those* who are to be in afler-life our lawyers, doctors, men 
18 
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of bnsiMM, etc. ; and (3) PrivAte Adventure Schools, nbont which little it 
known, and which yary infinitelj in their merits according to the qualificatioiiB 
and character of the gentleman whose priTate property thej are. This whole 
• class of schools again consists exclusively of boys' schools; and it is this class 
which is now occupying the attention of the Commission whom I may be said 
to represent'to you. 

The State, beyond reserving to itself the power at any time to inquire into, 
and if need be, to reconstitute these schools—-! speak both of the Upper and 
of the Middle Schools — does not otherwise interfere with their constitution or 
management, or in any way contribute to their support They are managed ia 
accordance with their trust-deeds or charters ; or in the ca^e of proprietarj 
schools, by the rules and regulations drawn up by a governing body elected by 
the proprietors; or in the private schools, according to the judgment and ideas 
of the individual to whom they belong. 

But a large proportion of the lowest or elementary class of schools have bees 
brought into organic connection with the State, acting and speaking throagh 
the Committee of Council on Education ; and 1 think that some of the leading 
features of this connection will be that portion of the general subject on which 
you would most gladly hear me speak, because it is here that the English sys- 
tem presents most points of contrast or comparison with your own. 

The system in question has been in operation about a quarter of a century; 
and is indebted both for its origin and development mainly to one man— Sir 
James Kay Shuttleworth, who was the first Secretary of the Committte of Coun- 
cil of Education, and who has been to English Elementary Schools pretty much 
what Horace Mann appears to have been to the Common Schools of the United 
States. The system has all along been a growing one, the result of experi- 
ments ; and four years ago it was subjected to a rude shock, which some people^ 
and among them Sir James Kay Shuttleworth himself, thought would prove fatal 
to its existence, but which, in my opinion, has really placed it on a sounder 
basis, by instituting a more searching annual inquiry into the real condition of 
the schools, and distributing tiie public money only for solid results actually 
obtained. I refer to the change introduced by what in England is too well 
known, as haying been the occasion of too much controverify, as '* The Revised 
Code " of the regulations of the Committee of Council on Education, I will 
not attempt to enter into the details of this change, which would be wearisome 
enough for you to hear: I will confine myself to stating, as succinctly and 
clearly as I cstn, what the system actually is, and what is its influence npon the 
schools. 

The^Elementstry Schools of England are entirely in the hands of local man- 
agers. They are mostly identified with the Psurochial organization, and hence 
are called " Parochial " Schools. Many of them are in union with the National 
Society for educating the cfiildren of the poor according to the principles of the 
Church of England, and are therefore styled '^ National " Schools. I think it 
was calculated by the Duke of New Castle's Commission that about 90 per 
cent of the Elementary Schools of England are connected with the Church of 
England; and in all, or almost all, these schools, the Bector of the Parish in 
which they are sitnated, ia practically their manager or superintendent They 



«re mftiniaiiied in some caM9, partly or wholly^ by endowmeat; in mtei castfl, 
by fees paid by the parents of the ehildren, of a small amount} rarying from one 
dollar to three dollars a year; and lastly, by voluntary subscriptions from the 
Sqoire of the Parish, the Clergyman, and other o( the wealthier residents. 
There may be 20,000 such schools in England ; and to about half of this num- 
ber — that 18, to all who will accept and fulfill the conditiooA on which It is 
offered — the government extends its aid. 

The average cost of the education of a child (they are all day scholars) in a 
frurly efficient Elementary School is from four to six dollars a year— $500 or 
f600 for one hundred children ; — so that as the child himself^ in the large ma- 
jority of eases, only contributes one dollar towards this amount, it is evident that 
a large sum has to be made up from other sources. It is made up, partly by 
endowment (where such exists); partly, by what the school earns for itself out 
of the government grant; and lastly, by voluntary subscriptions, which mainly 
flow from the pockets of the Squire and the Clergyman. 

The sum voted by Parliament for the support of these schools this year, is 
about $3,500,000. It has been larger, and it may grow to be larger at some 
future time, as more schools get sensible of the value of the assistance, and be- 
come applicants for a share in it But a good deal of prejudice still exists on 
the subject of what is called ^^ government interference " with schools; and 
thoagh the loss is very serious to the school in other than the pecuniary way, 
many managers, who cannot be compelled to accept the system, prefer to stand 
aloof from it 

This money is distributed, through the agency of the Committee of Council 
on Education, to the different sduMls, who have fulfilled the conditions on which 
it is offered, in the shape of a bounty. But first, let me speak of the conditions. 
They are these six : (I.) The school must be kept in a proper building, suffi- 
ciently lighted, warmed, and ventilated, and furnished with the necessary appli- 
ances for carrying on the instruction of the children ; (2.) It must be in con- 
neetion with one or other of the great religions denominations, — for public 
sentiment in England is strongly in favor of an education based on religious 
teaching as one of its comer-stones; (3.) It must be uzkder a properly qualified 
and certificated master or mistress ; (4.) It must be open to government inspec- 
tion ; (5.) It must be maintained for at least two hundred days in a year (exclu- 
sire of Sundays) ; and (6.) in addition to general satisfactoriness in teaching 
flUDd discipline, the children must be prepared to pass an individualized exami.. 
nation in the three capital subjects <^ Beading, Writing, and Arithmetic before 
Ser Majesty's Inspector. 

This office is really the mainspring of the system. Her Majesty's Inspectors- 
of Sohools are a staff of gentlemen — ^the majority of them in Holy Orders*^ 
selected by the President of the Committee of Council, assigned a particular, 
district or range of territory, on the average about a county apiece, and bound 
t;o visit all the schools entitled to a share in the Parliamentary grant lying wdthia 
^eir distriet, once every jeex. Their salary is $2,500, with $1,000 allowed them 
-£or hotel-expenses, and the cost of their traveling paid. They retain their office 
Wta long as Uiey discharge its duties competently, and some of them have been 
SLt work ever since the system was inaugurated; moderate retiiihg p^nsioi^s are 
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allowed to those disabled by age or sickneos. They are a rerj apright and a 
▼eiy competent body of men; and almost without exception enjoy the perfect 
confidence of the managers and the teachers of the schools Wch they Tint 
The day of inspection is generally rather trying to the nerre of all concerned; 
bttt so mnch consideration is exhibited by the Intpector, that both children and 
teacher soon become reassnred, and the excitement of the visit is rather pleas- 
nrable than otherwise. 

The children are presented to him for examination in six graduated stand- 
ard& Children nnder six years of age are not examined individnally. The 
Inspector is satisfied if he sees that the general conditions of teaching in&nts 
snccessfnlly are fulfilled. But all other children, who have attended school two 
hundred times (i a, two hundred half days) in the preceding year, are ezun- 
ined individually, in Beading, Writing, and Arithmetic. A child between six 
and seven would be presented in the first standard ; next year, when he would be 
between seven and eight, in the second .standard; and so on, year after year, 
till he came to the sixth or highest standard, by which time he would be twehe 
years of age, which is pretty nearly the maximum age to which we can keep 
children in our elementary schools. For each child who passes in each subject, 
3s. 8d., about two-thirds of a dollar, is allowed ; so that a child who passes in aQ 
ijiree subjects earns 8a. for the school For every in&nt under six, Gs. is allowed; 
and a further sum of 4s., or one dollar, is granted for every child in average 
aittendance during the preceding year. It is provided, however, that the sam 
earned by the school shall not exceed 15&, or $3.75, per child on the average 
attendance; and allowing for failures in the examination, it is generally found 
that the average sums earned per child does not mnch exceed $2.50 ; so that the 
eaminics of a school of one hundred children, with an average attendance of 
eighly, would be about |200j a very convenient help towards balancing the two 
sides of the treasurer's accounts. This sum is paid over to the managers, to be 
used by them as they deem best for the interests of the school It has become 
very usual to give the teacher, by way of stimulus, a certain per centage on 
these eaminga The managers wiU say, when they engage a teacher, " We wfll 
pay you a salary of $180 or $200 (as tiie case may be), and yon shall have one- 
fourtii, or one'third, or one^ialf of whatever you, by your exertions, enable tiie 
school to earn." 

The salaries of the teachers of these Elementary Schools vary very widely. 
As with you, the salaries of masters are considerably in excess of the salaries of 
mistresses ; and fi>r most schools with an average attendance of one hundred 
children (unless it is exclusively a girls' school), masters are pfeferred. A good 
master will obtain perhaps a salary of $400 to $500; a good mistress, $200 to 
$300. In most cases a residence, partiy furnished, adjoining the school-room, 
is provided, rent firee, for teachers: their board is their own afiisur. 

Among the conations which I enumerated, as necessary to be fiilfilled before 
a school can claim a share in the government grant, was tins: that the school 
must be under a properly qualified and certificated teacher. We have been in 
the habit of getting our teachers, and preparing them, mostiy in this way. An 
important element in this system, which I have been descri^ng, is the appren- 
ticeship of pupMeaehers, A promising scholar of the school*— boy or girl, as 
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the cftse may be,— of not lass tban llurteeB jean of age, is taken and appren- 
ticed to the principal-teacher for a period of fire years. Snch scbolar is em- 
pbjed as a monitor nnder the principal-teacher; and is called a pt^ in rela- 
tioi to the teacher, and a teacher in relation to the school; thus making np the 
hybrid appeUatiye " a pupil-teacher. " At one time, the gOTemment paid this 
papl-teacher; but since the **Bevised Code," his salary has been made to de- 
toIyq upon the local managers. It would begin perhaps at $50 a year; and 
voold rise at the rate of abont ten dollars a year, to the end of the term. Pupil- 
teachers may be employed in any school ; and mu$i be empbyed, under pain of 
fittfeiture, in all schools where the average attendance exceeds eighty. The 
school hours are generally 'fiye hours a day for five days in the week; and the 
principal-teacher is bound to give the pupil-teachers one hour^s instruction a 
day out of school houra You will at once observe that this last feature, as well 
as the higher rate of sakry paid, and the period during which the apprentioe- 
•hip continues, constitutes tiie characteristic of the ^^pupil-teacher" as distin- 
guished from the ** monitor " of Bell and Lancaster. I should have added that 
at the close of each year of his apprenticeship, at the annual visit of the Inspec- 
tor, the pupil-teacher is subjected to a progressive examination according to a 
previously defined schedule of subjects; and that his salary for the past year 
depends upon his passing this examination. 

Well : at the end of this five years' apprenticeship, the pupil-teacher is sup- 
posed to make a chcnce, whether he will follow the profession of a teacher, or 
abandon it for some other onore inviting career. He is considered quite firee to 
choose ; as the salary he has received has been no more than adequate to the 
•errices he has rendered. If, however, he decides to adhere to the profession, 
of which he has been serving the apprenticeship, his natural course is to enter 
what you call a ''Normal," but what we generally denominate a "Training" 
School These Institutions exist in most of the Dioceses of England; are, like 
the Mementary Schools, in connection with some one or other religious denom* 
ination, most of them with the Church of England ; and, like the Elementary 
Schools again, are supported by local voluntary oontributions largely supple- 
>>^ented by aid firom the State. They are of two kinds, Male Training Schools 
and Fenudei The students board and lodge under the same roof as the Super- 
intendent, and are amenable to proper rules of discipline. They are fiimished 
with an adequate staff of teachers. The course is two yeara And the object 
of the training is partly to give the students accessions of actual knowledge, 
fti^d partly to fiuniliarize them with the best methods of teaching and organ- 
using schools. 

Candidates are admitted only by examination before a Oovemment Inspector. 
The examination is conducted on paper, and oocupies four days, and embraces 
all the subjects ordinarily taught in Elementary Schoola Successful candidates 
<^ placed in order of merit in two classes, and are dignified with the name of 
^ Queen's Scholars," and are then entitled to admission into such Training 
School as they may select, if there is room to receive them. The cost of their 
^'^struction and maintenance varies from $200 to $250 a year. Towards which 
^W are expected to pay perhaps |50 for the whole course of two years, the bai- 
lee being defrayed by voluntary oontributions of persons who.tdce an interest 
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in ihe Traimsg Sdbool and tiie money contributed bjr gOTernmest I iuiTe eaid 
ihftt the conne of tnining is tivo yewn: at tke end of each year, tiie stadests 
haye to undergo a government escam^nation) and are placed, according to their 
merit, in one or other of these classes. At the end of their second year, when 
they haye passed their second examination, they are free to go out and take 
charge of a school, with the title of " probationary teacher." They haye satis* 
fied the government by their examination that they haye the intellectual qnalifi- 
eations; it remains to be seen whether they haye the practical skill and aptitade 
which are required Ibr the saccessfnl conduct of a schod. They continue in 
tins position and with this title, in the same school, for the period of two years, 
daring which they are twice yisited by Her Majest/s Inspector, who reports upon 
thttr qualifications to the Central Office If his reports are &yorable, the teadiec 
leceiyes a pece of parchment, which is called the *^ Certificate," on which his 
grade as a teacher is indicated, and which is good for fiye years. During that 
period) tiie Inspector annually visits the school, and at each visit records upon 
the ceartificate his opinions of the teacher; and at the end of the fifth year, the 
c^tificate is revised, and as the Inspectoi^s record bears witness to progress, or 
stationariness,. or. retrogression, the grade of the certificate is correspondingly 
raised, or retained, or lowered. So that the object of the whole system is to put 
everybody connected with the school, so to speak, "on their best behavior"— 
children, pupil-teachers, master and mistress, managers. A continued stimukS) 
of no stronger kind than is necessary, is applied to all ; and the result is a gj8< 
tem, not to be compared perhaps with sudb magnificent schools as I have seen 
in Boston and hear to exist in Cincinnati — schools so different in their first con- 
ditions as hardly to admit of comparison at all — ^but yet a system tiiat is doing 
a good work with a very creditable amount of success, and which only needs to 
be more generally accepted by those who regard it now with more or less of dis- 
trust or indifference, to produce a prodigious change for the better in the educa- 
tion of the children of the English laboring man. 

There may be points in the system which you may think might be advanta* 
geously grafted On your own. In particular, it seems to me, that the pupil- 
teacher element, and the method of inspection, which are its two-comer stones, 
ace of universal applicability, and might be introduced almost any where, witii- 
out disturbing a stone tiiat was laid before. Any how, I have done what I was 
requested to do; and have given you, if not a complete, yet at least, I hope, an 
intelligible account of what has been the direction of the thoughts and plans of 
the most eminent English educationists during the last five and twenty years. 
We don't pretend that our system is perfect ; we are fully conscious of its de- 
ficiencies, and, worst feature of all, of the inequalities that exist under and is 
spite of its influences. But in perhaps half of the parishes of England the 
contrast of what exists now under the name of education with what existed s 
quarter of a century ago, is as great as the contrast of light with darkness. 
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^ BEPORT ON APPARATUS. 

BT S. A. VOBTOK, CLBTELAND, OHIO. 

Aboat A year ago, a few crude thoughts, which I had hastilj thrown together, 
had the honor of a place in the Educational Monthly, To this imperfect 
article I probably owe the pleasure of appearing before this body ; but having 
already used some of my best illustrations, I shall offer no apology for repro- 
ducing some parts of the printed essay in the present report 

In the outset, I shall use the term Apparatus in its widest sense, as embracing 
anj thing that may afford aid or illustration in teaching, afterwards restricting 
its meaning to the appliances of the Physical Sciences. 

Although the old saw declares that only poor carpenters complain of their 
tools, no one need be reminded that even the best mechanics are powerless with- 
out some sort of appliances, and that the best results are attained by the use of 
the best mtana Nor have I yet found an artizan who is not desirous of using 
every advantage to rapid and perfect work. So teachers, no mean artificers in 
the broad world of thought and action, will perform their labors with the great* 
est gain to their pupils, and the highest satisfaction to themselves, when they 
have at command the apparatus best suited to each occasioa 

When the mind of any youth is striving to comprehend new truths and prin- 
ciples, it seizes with eagerness every straw that offers the slightest appearance of 
^Msistance. Of a priori reasoning it has not the remotest conception; it is 
dealing with crude facts, and must acquire them, or it will die of inanition. At 
this time the eye is the chief avenue of the sense. The wondering gaze of an 
infant is never tired of the glimpses it gains of the new world about it; attracted 
by every toy, entranced by the flicker of a candle, it commences its career of 
observation in the arms of its nnrse. Succeeding years bring new enjoyments. 
A gracious God unfolds an untold wealth of beauty in the ceaseless panorama 
of nature. With eager delight it readily acknowledges every attempt that the 
art of man has made in counterfeiting these glorious phenomena, and accepts 
the rudest picture as heartily as the creations of Raphael. Its craving soul is 
never satisfied till it has seen all, and mastered all in iU power. What it sees 
it believes ; all else it doubtfully takes on trust. Since this fact is undeniable, 
it is a cause of wonder that we should, practically^ disregard its teachings, and 
bj our evil method of instruction rather weaken the faculty of observation than 
^ek to strengthen and develop it 

Here, then, is the key to all that I have to offer on this oecasion, and which 
may be stated in these words : Teachers should, in every practicable way, 
assist their pupils in acquiring knowledge^ hy means of ocuHar dwkon- 
stration. 
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My present design forces me to leave the subject of object lessons, on whieli 
80 much has been said, and so little has been done, with this single remark, 
that the apparent failure of the system in many schools has been caused, partly 
by the nnwillingness of teachers to master the theme under consideration, and 
partly from the contemptible plan which some have adopted. But it is certainly 
surprising that when the most familiar object in nature may, under proper trest- 
ment, be made an efficient aid in developing the power of observation and the 
method of inductive philosophy, so few teachers find a place for this simpls 
and natural process in their scheme of educational training. It seems to me^ 
that object lessons find their highest development in the Physical Sciences ; for 
in these there is nothing which must be taken on authority ; but as every known 
fact in the whole range of these studies has been once established by obscrrs- 
tion and experiment, so every fact may receive fresh demonstration as ofien si 
required. Indeed, the only demonstration whieh is possible with many of them 
lies nmplj in showing that they are properties of objects. 

THE BLACKBOARD. 

The most common apparatus in the possession of the teacher is the black- 
board. Its uses and capabilities are so various that volumes might be filled 
with describing them, and so manifest that there would seem to be little necei- 
sity of saying anything in their praise. It is astonishing to note what results 
may be attained by the roughest sketches used as means for demonstration. 
The man who hopes to succeed in teaching physical science should be maater 
of the chalk. But teachers seem to shrink from its use, alleging, as an excuse, 
their inability to draw. The difficulty lies either in their ignorance of thdi 
abilities, or in their attempting too much. I have little confidence in elaborate 
drawings copied out of books before school hours, and explained to or by die 
class. It is better to use the originals in the text-books at once. A section ia 
often of far greater service, than the full picture of the subject 

The method followed by Agassiz is to execute all drawings in presence of the 
class, explaining each line as drawn, and thus step by step leading the way to a 
complete understanding of the theme presented. This method of attacking a 
difficult subject by detail has more to recommend it than military procedure in 
homologous cases. The drawings should be accurate so far as the eye can 
j judge, but there is no call for finish or elegance. 

If the diagrams are made by the pupils, the same principles apply; that iSf 
they should be made off hand, and done withont the aid of the book. Other- 
wise the exercise loses much of its valua 

The only substitute is very large drawings on paper. If such are used, the 
figures should not be crowded together, or be so indistinct that every part can 
not be distinctly seen by the class. 

MSCHAKICAL AFFABAT0S. 

Not merely is the blackboard the mojt common, it is too ohatt the only pieee 
of school apparatus, and the only resource that the teacher has for illustration. 
This state of things is very much to be regretted, as it fetters the action of the 
instructor, and cramps, beyond measure, tho progress of the pupil. 
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The best appantas is generally a model of the thing to be explained, often 
betttr in fact than the thing itself, because more easily handled. Sometimes a 
model formed from the theoretical action of a machine is much more desirable 
than either. An actual steam engine, or a first^slass model, may bewilder th« 
popil with crank and piston, eccentrics, air-pumps, lerers, and so on, until the 
main idea is entirely lost sight o£ In illustrating the action of a steani-engina 
we can show the expansive power of steam by improYising a boiler and cylin- 
der out of a test tube, and making the piston and packing from a pencil and 
bit of cork. When the steam has been formed, and has driven the piston to 
the top of tbe tube, it may be cooled and condensed, when the atmospheric 
presaore will drive the cork back to its place, and thus give the pupil no mean 
notion of Newcomen's engine. 

There is no study taught in our schools, in which the teacher can not receive 
decided advantage from some sort of illustration. Adults do not, as a general 
thing, appreciate how great a relief a child finds in having something tangible 
sa a baas for its thoughts. What are mathematical diagrams but a sort of 
apparatus? So also the evident gain to the tyro in learning to count from 
blocks, peas, and the abacus. I distinctly remember how, when I had become 
somewhat muddled with the demonstrations in conic sections, the whole subject 
became clear when our teacher brought before the class four or five cones cut 
in various directions. I once made a set of models for a class in solid geome- 
try, and reaped abundant reward for my labors. 

Bat unless the teacher has an exceedingly facile tongue, any expedient is 
better than nothing. Leigh Hunt says of one oi his masters, that ^ in explain* 
ing pigfl of iron or lead to the class, he made a point of crossing one of his 
legs with the other, and cherishing it up and down with great satisfaction, say- 
ing: 'A pig, children, is about the thickness of my legl'" The man, per- 
haps, was not to be commended for anything else, but he certainly succeeded 
by this illustration in indelibly impressing the fact on one of his pupils. 

Before proceeding farther, let me remark that we are apt to forget that the 
prime object of all experiments is to expedite the work of instruction, and very 
naturally strive to produce those which are of an amusing or entertaining 
character,— I had almost said oi an interesting character; — ^but I have learned 
to consider many an experiment as of the highest interest which would not 
attract the casual observer in the least. The countless reactions in analytical 
chemistry are one and all interesting, altkough only a dozen or so are of a 
luitare to provoke surj^e or admiration in one who does not know the object 
for which they are made. This passion for entertaining experiments is perhaps 
▼^ natural, but it is very apt to be carried to excess. This is shown by the 
number of magic lanterns in schools, which, as they are now used, afford a little 
amasement, but prove nothing ; although they may be made to do good service 
by magnifying important views, or by imparting motion, as is done in seme 
ttcellent astronomical slidea 

A few cardinal experiments, which sometimes need explanations to render 
them interesting, are of more real importance, as regards the work of instmo- 
tion, than dozens of explosions and conflagrations that make the auditors leap 
iQ their seats, or stare with amazement 
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The story is told of several eminent men, that when foreij^ philosopher! 
came to see the apparatas by means of which wonderful results had been 
attained, the visitors beheld with surprise an insignificant array of bottles and 
jars, ^th such apparently inadequate means were achieved most of the dis- 
coveries of Newton, Galileo, Cavendish, Priestly, Wedgwood, Davy, and onr 
own Franklin. Thus every phenomenon of mirrors, plane, concave, and con- 
vex, may be demonstrated from the experiment that proves the angle of reflected 
light equal to the angle of incidence ; and every phenomenon of lenses maj 
be demonstrated from the passage of a ray of light through a prism. 

I do not mean to intimate that I would not exhibit every form of mirror and 
lens, if I had them, for I certainly should. So too I should introduce many of 
the ''stunning" experiments; but I should endeavor to make them subsidiary 
to those more necessary. If obliged to choose between apparatus for display- 
ing either sort, I should unhewtatingly choose the practical. 
' The apparatus which may be constructed specially for class illustration falls 
naturally into two divisions: 1. That which firom its size or complexity most be 
bought of the manufacturers; and 2. That which may be mad^ at home. 

1. When apparatus is purchased, nothing is more common than to see the 
bulk of it composed of costly pieces, that are of service in only a few experi- 
ments, and those frequently not essential to the matter in hand. We are all 
apt to overestimate the intrinsic value of such apparatus, and to slight the little 
conveniences, which, af)«r all, are the things necessary to make the work of 
illustration handy. Fine things of this sort, air-pumps, electric machines, 
orreories, and the like, are by no means to be despised ; but when these aie the 
only things a teacher has, he has little to boast of, for the range of his experi- 
ments is exceedingly limited, and those more of an entertaining than instractive 
character. 

Here I must honestly confess that if I had ample means at my disposal I 
would buy every article of some competent manufacturer, for the same reason 
that I would have an experienced architect build my dwelling, rather than pot 
up a Robinson Crusoe structure of my own; but like many other teachers in 
the Btate I have been somewhat thrown on my own resources, and vrill endeavor 
to show that much may be done with a little. 

2. In l^e first place, I remark that one who has not learned the fact by pe^ 
Bonal experience, has no conception of the accuracy and facility of demonstrs' 
lioQ that may be attained by the humblest means. Any one with a common 
jaek*knife can whittle out a series of apparatus that will completely demonstrate 
iSke most of the mechanical powers. So too any one can easily construct models 
to illustrate polarized light, and crystallization, or manufacture siphons, pumps, 
and very competent apparatus in Motional and voltaic electricity. I use these 
examples only for sake of illustration, for experience has proved to my satisfec- 
tion that apparatus covering a mde range of experiment may readily be made 
by any one who has the use of his hands. 

There are many reasons why such improvised apparatus is of the greatest 
utility. The one who makes it understands the why and wherefore of every 
part; he has greater interest in his own work than he can have in another's, 
thcvgh much superior. This is no place to enter into minute details of the 
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appliances which any one may easiljr adapt to his parpose. The great draw- 
back is, that teachers are so little accnstomed to mechanical labor that they 
doubt their ability to make the rudest implement, and I fear that the principal 
reason of their attempting so little is, that they are apt to despise small thinga 
as incapable of yielding great results. 

J^oKT, if teachers expect to succeed with apparatus of their own construction, 
there is great need of patient practice, and special training for this specific pur- 
pose. Our normal schools can render no more efficient aid to the progress of 
physical science than by establishing professorships devoted to tiiis department 
There is indeed a necessity of arousing public attention to this defect in the 
professional training of teachers. Graduates from most of our colleges have 
generally little or no knowledge of practical manipulation of apparatus. Our 
papils will have less, unless we strive to make up the deficit in this matter. We 
can do this only by making the instruments so cheap that we need not be afraid 
of their breaking. I do not like to have my pupils use the purchased apparatus 
of the school, but they may break mine or their own, without causing a regret. 
I do not think that the object of study is to acquire the use of apparatus ; but I 
do think that pupils would learn more if the apparatus were such that they could 
be permitted to handle it freely. A pupil will gain a better acquaintance with 
the phenomena of electricity by the intelligent use of a paper electrophorus, 
than he can by seeing his instractor manipulate a costly plate machine ever so 
handily. It is an acknowledged fact that the greatest good is accomplished 
when the pnpil is allowed to experiment for himself This he will never do if 
he is led to suppose that costly apparatus is absolutely necessary. 

Here perhaps is the best argument for home made contrivances, that pupils 
can be employed in preparing them. Some of the most effective that I have 
were made by my scholars. If the teacher is wise, he will use every chance of 
letting hb students to work at some thing of this sort When I first studied 
philosophy, the only apparatus that I saw was a siphon made of the hollow and 
curved stalk of a seed onion, but I was very gratefiil for that 

linch of the apparatus sold by dealers is unnecessarily expensive, but I was 
ttiored by an experienced instrument maker that he could find no market for 
cheaper but equally effective apparatus, because purchasers were uniformly 
taken by the finish and comely appearance of the work. 

If teachers are not expert in the use of tools, they can readily secure tho 
ttsistance of competent mechanica It has been a matter of surprise and grati- 
fication to me to note the readiness with which I have been aided in the prepa* 
lation of apparatus, or in collecting specimens, by men to whom I was a tc4al 
^^nger, as toon as I had informed them of my design. I never received but 
one repulse, and that was from an ignorant fellow who imagined that I waa 
prowling about to steal his trade. Generally they delighted to show me every 
*^ntion, although I have often been joked on the fallacies of theoretical men, 
^d more frequently been puzzled to solve the problems they have thought out 
^ their shrew^ practical way. 

When a man begins to think how he can best attain his end% he often gets 
Usistance fix)m sources he little suspected. Many of the mechanical toya 
^ not merely curious, but combine in their action principles which afford the 
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readiest iUostration to many departments of Phj8ic& Thej are as intenstiog 
as those speciaDj contrived for the purpose, and^ from their general diffoaion, 
ahoald have the preference. If teachers would take the pains to studj sncli 
tojs, and explain their action to their pupils^ doubtless great gain would reiolt. 
The little book "Philosophy in Sport made Science in Earnest " contains many 
fine illustrations of these philosophical tojE. 

The science of Chemistry well illustrates what may be done with a littiei The 
course of experiment in qualitatiye chemistry, which comprises nearly all tbe 
experiments that may be profitably shown a class, may be performed with a set 
of apparatus whose cost, exclusife of chemicals, need not exceed two doUsn. 
The apparatus necessary to fit up a laboratory in fine style need not exceed a 
few hundred dollars; but where laboratories are things out of question, a &v 
dollars judiciously expended in candy jars, florence flasks, glasf tabes and corki 
will bring in wonderful results. The cost of chemicals is a serious conaiden' 
tioa at the outset, but the annual expense is not great The necessary experi- 
ence in adapting apparatus, by corks and tubes, may be learned in a few honn' 
practice 

Chemistry is eminently a ** science proved and illustrated by experiments." 
These are so easy to make, and the means of instruction are so abundant, that 
it is one of the curiosities of teaching that more is not done. It is not to bi 
presumed that every student will become an accomplished chemist; bot bi 
ought, at least, to know how to distinguish the more common salts and acidi 
from each other. Yet this he will never be able to do, unless ha is taught to 
experiment for himself and rely on his own resources. 

It may be, however, that many teachers are desirous of skccomplishing some- 
thing in this direction, but, ignorant of the methods to be pursued, are seekijig 
sources of information. The best of the smaller conveniences of iUugtratioa 
come only firom tradition, and rarely find their way into the text-books. Thm 
are, however, special treatises on manipulation, physical and'chemical, besides 
which many hints may be gained from books written on scientific themes for 
the use of boys ; then, too, a man in the course of his reading will accnmnlato 
many illustrations which may readily be adapted to his purpose ; so that tin 
sources of information are as abundant as any one interested in his work eoglit 
reasonably to expect. 

He will, of course, need some judgment in putting the information tba 
acquired to practical ends. Experience will soon bring faciHly of execution, 
and fireedom from a slavish observance of minute directions. The faculty of 
invention will be evoked, and bring its own rich reward. 

I know of no satis&ction greater than that which comes fix)m the successfol 
termination of this sort of labor. It is of the same kind as that with which 
Crusoe viewed the furniture of his bower, which, though it cost him iuezpceffi* 
ble labor to make, and had to be taken apart and put together several tiinis, 
yet answered the purpose as well as any in Christendom. 

sniRs OF spioiimre. 

There are many sciences in which the need of illustration is iuUy snppHcd 
by suites of specimens; but so litUe attentioH has this matter received iron 
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teacliers that in speaking of its importance I have often been obliged to explain 
my meaning. Most persons associate the terms with cabinets of shells or min- 
erals ; and that in an indefinite sort of way, as they would speak of the curiosi- 
ties OB a parlor etagere. But such cbllections may be made in every depart- 
ment of science, and with proper usage may become a most efficient aid in 
stady. In making such eollections anything, however insignificant, may legiti- 
mately be considered as worthy a place that will serve to fasten any truth on 
the mind of the student. I know of an excellent teacher of Physiology that 
has brought from his dinner table many curious examples of the structure of 
tissues and bones. In fact, the field is so wide, and the illustrations that may 
be procured are so numerous, that, when one has fairly set to work, he is apt 
rather to be burdened with excess than otherwisa He can not have too many 
for exchange or distribution ; but for class illustration he will find that one 
characteristic specimen is all that the student will readily hold in memory. 
In collecting, the rule should be to consider every thing as gain that comes to 
hand. There is no locality so unpromising that a diligent person can not make 
some sort of collection, which may often be enlarged by exchange. But if this 
resource fails, there are fortunately men who make it their business to supply 
the deficiency, and that, too, at a price which is often ridiculously small. 

At the risk of wearying your patience, I have ventured to make a short list 
of some specimens which may be used to advantage in the different sciences : 

MathemcUics, Models in geometry and kindred branches ; nnits of measure 
and weight. 

History. Coins and the' various forms of currency, medals, maps, auto- 
graphs, pictures of remarkable men and places. 

Geography. Globes, maps, raised maps, staple products, stereoscopic views 
of remarkable places. 

Mineralogy. Models of crystals in glass, wood or paper; specimens of 
minerals. 

Geology, Models to illustrate strata, dip, veius, etc., rock specimens, eco- 
nomic products, fossils, recent animals and plants allied to fossil 

Zoology. Such parts of animals as illustrate comparative anatomy, eggs, 
bones, shells, and specimens of animals stuffed, preserved in alcohol, or dried. 

Botany. The ordinary herbarium, systematic- series of leaves, stems, roots, 
^.; preserved fruits, nuts, seeds, etc.; wood in the natural state, and polished 
or varnished; insects injurious to plants. 

Anatomy and Physiology. Bones, preserved tissues, cartilage, etc. ; mod- 
^ to illustrate muscular action, papier mache manakins. 

Chemistry, Suites of each element, bases, salts, acids, organic bodies, dyes, 
oils, resins, etc. ; suites showing processes in production of compounds ; charts, 
etc 

Now, supposing that the collection has been gathered, there is still need of 
arranging its heterogeneous materials, before they will render the service re- 
quired of them. In the great universities of Europe, it is a common usage for 
^ch professor to have a sort of museum attached to his department The arti- 
cles forming the collection are classified in the several drawers of the cabinet^ 
each one illustrating some special theme to be presented before the audience, 
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80 that, when 'the hour fbr the lecture arriTes, the professor loses none of liU 
time in searching for strays on the sheWes of his cabinet 

It often requires some tact to choose the specimens really demanded and still 
more to arrange them in suites. My own plan has been to nse as far as possi- 
ble the arrangement of the text-book, even though faulty, and to secure as far 
as possible the substances mentioned therein, for the manifest reason that the 
student has these already presented for his consideration, and therefore is in 
some sort prepared for further ezaminationa Perhaps I can best illnstrats this 
part of my report by detailing the method to be pursued in arranging the speci- 
mens belonging to a chemical cabinet. 

First. There should be a tray, drawer or box dcToted to the principal elements, 
to show their physical characters, and serve as an introduction to the subject. 
This should be divided by partitions to S(9parate the metalloids from the metals, 
and again subdivided to show the different groups. If it is not possible to obtain 
the element, some one of its compounds may be taken to represent it. 

Secondly. A tray to illustrate the typical oxides, bases, and salts. 

Thirdly. Trays to illustrate each element, containing the materials used in 
its preparation, and the refuse products ; also its salts, oxides, alloys, and eco- 
nomic products. 

When in any instance the substance is of special importance, several trays 
may be used with profit. 

Fourthly. Trays in which may be grouped the organic compoands, as oils, 
sugars, dyes, resins, etc 

Fifthly. Trays to illustrate important processes of manufacture, as gunpow- 
der, glass, soaps. 

The number of trays thus brought into requisition will necessarily vary with 
the size of the collection. As there are several substances which play an im- 
portant part in many processes, they should be represented by numerous dupli- 
cates. Thus the carbonate of lime should be found in the trays devoted to cal- 
cium, carbonic acid, mortars, building materials, g^ass makings and each of 
the metallurgic processes in which it enters as a flux. 

The great merit in having a systematic plan in this and similar collections is, 
that it takes the work of illustration from the domain of chance, and establishes 
it on a firm and tangible basis. 

Of course such a collection requires a place of deposit The best and cheap- 
est form is that of a bureau with very shallow drawers or trays; so that no time 
is lost in selecting and rearranging the specimens in a case. The usual form 
of such cabinets, built like library cases, is very unhandy. If it is necessary to 
have some thing for the public to stare at, let it be made subsidiary to the work 
of the school-room. 

The only serious drawback to this plan lies in the freqnent change of teach- 
ers, and the almost criminal indifference and neglect of some traveling peda- 
gogues. But that some such plan is feasible in most of our Union Schoob can 
be readily proved by the success of those who have tried. 

If such a course should become general throughout the State, this Association 
would be competent to organize a central bureau of exchange, or in other wajs 
facilitate the work. 
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Now, to all that I hare said, oomes tbe aolemn protest of want of time. I 
ha^e nothing to saj of the economy of time, nor how many an odd hoar may 
famish healthful recreation when devoted to the work of constructing new appa- 
ratus, nor of the pleasares^attending such pursuits ; but this I may say, that the 
Take of time spent may he estimated by the work accomplished, and that time 
is absolutely wasted when no good end is gained, I apply this remark thus, 
tbat many an hour has been wasted by teachers in endeayoring, by merely oral 
demonstrations, to bring to the comprehension of a class facts and principles 
which would be clear to the dullest at the first sight of the rudest apparatus. 
More than this, teachers are bound to use all their powers in facilitating the 
progress of their pupils, and a faithful teacher will do no less. 

I commend these thoughts to your careful consideration, in the hope that out 
of my chaff you may winnow sound grain for future sowings and future harvests. 



REPORT ON THE NECESSITY OP A SPECIAL COURSE OP PRO- 
FESSIONAL TRAINING FOR TEACHERS. 

V BT E. S. WHITE, COtXTMBUS, OHIO. 

The one vital condition of a good school is a good teacher. Other conditions 
are important; this is essential. School-houses and apparatus, text-books and 
courses of study, systematic classification and gradation, are alike powerless as 
educational agencies until vitalized by the informing spirit of the teacher. 
Indeed, the teacher is the centre and soul of all tuitional methods and instru- 
mentalities — the prime source of their life and power. Hence, in a system of 
schools, the advancement of the teacher is increasing success; his want of 
progress, feilure. 

No one acquainted with the condition of the schools of this State, will ques- 
tion the assertion that there exists in them a wide-spread and lamentable want 
of well-qualified teachers. It is true that there may be found in these schools 
niany excellent teachers — not a few who are an honor to their high calling; but 
the mortifying fact is patent — and may be stated without any intention to cast 
^e least reproach upon the profession-«-that the great body of our teachers pos- 
sess exceedingly limited qualifications. The annual returns of the examining 
hoards of the di^Terent counties show that only about one-half of the teachera 
certificated by them possess sufficient scholarship to secure a creditable grade of 
certificate — to say nothing of the lack of professional knowledge, skiU and expe- 
nence. Now it is manifest that whatever eke we may do, so long as this state 
of things exists we shall fail to meet the imperative injunction of the constitu- 
tion to maintain ^^ a thorottgk and effictent system of common schools" — not 
l^ere and there in cities and other fiftvored localities only, but — ^Uhroughout the 
State,'' It is also evident that the most momentous question involved in the 
advancement of the schools of the State, is this : How can these schools be sup- 
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plied wiih competent, efficient teachers? Whateyer agency or agencies vill 
secnre this resnlt, will, to the full extent of their efficiency in this direction, ele' 
yate, improve and vitalize onr common school system. 

It is oar present purpose to show that in the practical solution of this impor- 
tant question, a special course of profesdonal training and instruction for the 
teachers of our schools is a necessity. It is true that the difficulties which beset 
the universal introduction of this agency as an element of success in school 
advancement, are neither few nor trivial We meet on the one hand a pubHc 
sentiment indifferent or in great error respecting the qualifications demanded 
for the teacher's work and office — a sentiment which offers poor pecuniary 
enc9uragement to high professional training and endeavor. On the other hand, 
we encounter on the part of those teachers whose qualifications are most meagre, 
a spirit of self sufficiency or a stolid indifference respecting both the nature and 
the results of their high duties. Then there are hundreds of teachers who rest 
ize and deplore their defipiencies, but who feel that they can afford neither the 
time nor the means necessary to prepare themselves for a field of labor in which 
they are to receive no adequate pecuniary support 

It is true that the creation of a public appreciation of high qualifications and 
skill in teaching would open wide the door of professional training to this latter 
dass. But just here is the practical difficulty. Successful teaching must pre- 
cede and create the public sentiment that will reward it Qualified teachers 
must by their actual success, long and patiently continued, create such a public 
appreciation of their attainments as shall demand and generously reward tfaem. 

Another practical difficulty which besets the question of professional tnuning 
and instruction in this State, is a doubt in the minds of many persons respect* 
ing the practicability or possibility of a special course of study and training u 
a preparation for the teacher's vocation. It is not denied by the more intelli* 
gent of these doubters that the teacher's duties are complicated and difficnlt 
The skepticism alluded to respects the possibility ot imparting teaching qualifi- 
cations or measurably increasing the teacher's success and usefulness by any 
scheme of special preparatory training and instruction. 

Let us then, in the first place, ascertain, if possible, the source of this skepti- 
cism. 

It certainly is not derived from actual e3q)erience or observation, since as a 
general rule those who have seen the least of professional training are the most 
unbelieving respecting its practical value. Besides much of that winch passes 
for professional training is too superficial and haphazard to afford any con- 
clusive evidence upon the subject What is needed before any adverse judg- 
ment can be formed, is the suhataneCj not the name merely. 

The true source of this unbelief is a prevalent theory that natural aptitade is 
the sum and secret of all success in teaching. In full accordance with the 
principles of Dogberry's philosophy, teaching ability is believed to come by 
nature. The teacher, amde from scholarship, comes firom the hand of natore 
fully endowed and panoplied, as Minerva is fabled to hilve sprung fi^m the 
brain of Jupiter. It must be admitted that natural aptitude goes very &r in 
determining the qualifications and success of the teacher. The difference be- 
tween teachers who have alike received no special preparation for their work, 
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mast be largely accounted for on this principle. Here and there we find teach- . 
ers achieying ^e highest success without special advantages or training. " This, 
however," as Edward Everett remarks, "is equally the case in every pursuit or 
calling — ^in law, physic and divinity, in trade, nianu&ctures and farming — ^and 
is never thought to supersede the necessity of education. Some remain ineffi- ' 
dent and incapable after every imaginable advantage ; others bound, as it were, 
St a single leap, to the front rank." 

It is cheerfully admitted that the geniuses of every calling and business of 
fife are bom not made ; that a degree of natural aptitude is absolutely essential 
to Buccess, whatever may be the advantages of training and experience But 
the«e admissions do not milTtate against the practical value of a special course 
of preparation for the teacher s calling, since it is the function of all education, 
general or special, to develop and equip native powers— not to create them. 
Besides, self-furnishing and self-guiding natural teaching ability is either exceed- 
ingly limited in quantity or is woefully, if not hopelessly, buried up in other pur- 
suits. If we are to depend upon such self-equipped native endowments to sap- 
ply our schools with capable teachers, our prayers should be earnest and inces- 
sant for a miraculous Pentecost of natural aptitudes 1 

Next to natural aptitude great stress is placed upon personal experience as an 
element of teaching qualifications. To one who is capable of profiting by her 
lessons, who knows an error when committed and strives henceforth to avoid it, 
who can deduce principles from methods or build methods upon discovered 
principles, experience is an excellent teacher; but to others she may be only a well- 
beaten circle around which the blind can trudge their daily round without stum- 
bling or wandering. She brings to each each day the same round of successes 
and errors, with more of mechanical skill and Ipss friction perhaps, but with 
little or no actual progress. Unless the teaoher makes his work a rapid succession 
of fruitless experiments, his own experience will afford too narrow a basis for 
safe deductions respecting the relative worth of different tuitional methods. He 
innst for this purpose avail himself of the experience of others, must be warned 
by their blunders and instructed by their successes. But this involves not only 
observation, but also the study of the history of educational progress — itself an 
u&portant element of that course of professional training the u^ty of which is 
doubted. 

And this leads me to another reliance of those who ignore the value of nor- 
^"^ tndning, namely, the unconscious acquirement of a knowledge of teaching 
from the methods used by one's own teachers. It is what may be called the 
^Qsinission theory of school progress. The pupil who is so fortunate as to be 
'^^f ihe intftruction of skillful and thorough teachers while attending school 
^ be apt to imitate their excellences when he in turn becomes a teacher. Thus 

^nipetent teachers are multiplied, and teaching*ability handed down by a sort 

of traditionary law. 
T^ere is much of truth in this view, but the practical difficulty in relying upon 

>t as a means of supplying our schools with good teachers is, that the theory has 

^ ^gea Skill in teaching is not only thus transmitted, but, what is far more 
' ^mon, tread-mill routine is also thus propagated. With every grain of wheat 

^ grains of tares are scattered, and it iB not easy to see how under such circum- 
19 
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stances the former is to displace the latter. Then, too, a majority of the poplb 
of onr best teachers will fall far below the standard set up for them. Methodi 
fuU of Tital power in the hands of the master, become a lifeless mechanical 
routine with the pnpil Thns, as Edward Everett has said, tradition in school 
teaching is closely allied to degeneracy, since mediocrity is much more apt to 
be transmitted than superiority. Indeed, the attempt to supply the schools of 
the State with well-qnalified teachers by multiplying examples of skilUul tesdi- 
ing, is not unlike the fruitless endeavor to intensify a cause by first increasing 
its effects! 

Another source of the skepticism alluded to is a belief that the only teacliiDg 
qualification which can be acquired, save by actual experience, is sehdanhp. 
it is unquestionably true that accurate and thorough scholarship is one of th« 
first qualifications necessary for successful teaching. Nor is it denied that tlie 
efficiency of school instruction has been and is to be largely increased throagli 
the introduction of the principles of classification and gradation in our schooli}, 
the adoption of systematic courses of study, the establishment of high schooli, 
and the subjection of the entire work of instruction to efficient, intelligent oyo- 
sight and direction. The general improvement of the schools of the State, 
through these and other agencies, has reacted upon teachers, increasing their 
qualifications and efficiency. The graduates of our best high schools are eTery- 
where found among our most capaUe and successful teachers. The same is 
true of the thorough scholars which come out from our best academies, semioa- 
ries and colleges. These institutions have done and are still doing a service, in 
the scholastic training of teachers, of incalculable value ; but all experience shows 
that they are not capable of doing all that must be done, even in this direction. 
Not a tithe of the tiiousands of teachers employed in the schools of the State 
have been thoroughly instructed through their agency. 

It is thus seen, and all experience points in the same direction, that neither 
natural aptitude, nor experience, nor good examples of teaching, nor thorongk 
Bofaool instruction can be depended upon to provide a sufficiency of competent 
teachers for our schools. The first two of these agencies are fixed quantities » 
%r as our efforts can affect them ; and the last two must be increased and 
widened mainly by a corresponding increase of well-qualified teachers— whick 
brings us back again to the necessity of professional training and instruction. 

The first argument I adduce in favor of the proposition that teachers need a 
special course of professional study and training, is that of analogy. In ertij 
pursuit of life demanding any considerable degree of skill and knowledge, the 
universal sense of mankind demands special preliminary preparatioa The aiti* 
zan has his years of apprenticeship ; and the legal, medical and other protaioai 
their schools of special training and practice. The young attorney whose onlj 
credentials are natural aptitude and a college diploma, finds himself hrieflesi; 
and the quack who, without special training, has the audacity to enter the sick- 
chamber and lay his unpracticed hands upon the human vitals, is denounced ai 
a criminal The building of forts and monitors is not entrusted to a ho«M* 
carpenter, and a mastery of the architectural art is the talisman that tranamatfll 
ledges of rocks into temples of stnength and beaaty. Who then shall attsn^t 
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to build up ihis immortal temple of the soul withoat Bpecial preparation for so. 
gieat Mkd difficult a work? 

My second argom^it in fiivor of professional training for the teacher, is based 
upon the complex nature of the work he has to perforoL If oar whole theory 
of education is not a delnsioQ, edncation is the science of sciences and the art 
of arts. Everj step of the teacher's work demands a knowlege of the faculties 
of the human mind, the order of their deyelopment, and the kind of knowledge 
sod training required at each successive stage of such unfolding. True educa- 
tion is, in a word, based upon principles that go to the yery core of mental and 
moral science, and sweep orer all human knowledge and progress. 

Who, in view of such &cts as these, will pretend that a dear and definite 
bowledge of the principles that underlie the work of education, is not an im- 
portant preparation for the teacher's high vocation ? Who will claim that lin 
taamination of toitional methods in the light of these principles, would notr 
gteatly assist the young teacher in determining and regulating his own methods? 

My third argument is the nature and value of the material upon which the 
teacher hifts to work. " A workman," sajs Horace Mann, " should understand 
two things in regard to the subject-matter of his work : Pirst^ its natural prop- 
erties, qualities, and powers; and^ secondly ^ the means of modifying and regula- 
tihg them with a view to improvement ♦ * ♦ In relation to the mechanic 
arts this is admitted by aU. Every body knows that the strength of the blow 
most be adjusted to the malleability of the metal It will not do to strike glass 
and flint with the same force or with the same implement" 

But what material workman ever yet touched with hammer or chisel such 
materials as those the teacher has to fashion into forms of power and beauty ? 
What laws so hidden, and at the same time so essential for guidance, as those 
which must direct his every stroke? 

The infinite value of the nu^terial placed in the teacher's hands renders a 
praotical knowledge of its nature and qualities of the highest importance The 
block of marble spoiled by an unskillful blow, maybe replaced; but the soul 
marred and destroyed by igncnttnt handling, has no substitute. The gold and 
diamonds of earth can not replace it Every line of deformity, evary trace of 
the misguided chisel is made upon it for eternity. Like the broken flower or the 
consumed diamond, the soul's purity and glory when once lost, can never, save 
hy Divine Grace, be restored. Surely those who may be called to the teacher's 
office, should bring to such a high responsibility special and thorough prepara- 
tion! 

Finally, what reason affirms respecting the necessity of the teacher's profes- 
sional training, all experience confirms. The history of normal schools, both 
ui this country and in Europe, shows that wherever professional training has 
*^u provided and enjoyed, there, other things being equal, school instruction 
has made the most satisfi&ctory progress. Happily, this historical evidence has 
^ 80 aUy and faithfully set forth by Dr. Bamurd and others that I am relieved 
^ its recital 

Iji considering this evidence, however, it should be remembered that so far, at 
■^t, as this country is concerned, it is the result of very imperfect ezperiments, 
ftuoe our normal schools are by no means a practical embodiment of the theory 
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iifldcli if soppoied to joatif/ fhdr existence. If my obeermtiona aad infixnu* 
tion are not alike At iaolt, the aaperior Talae of a majoritf of tiieae adioolB, n 
compaied with oflier inatitotiona, ia due ebiefly to the tact that they aend out 
teachera more thoroughly drilled in the elementary branehea, more funiliarwhl 
improved methoda of teaching theae branchea — at leaat with the mechanictl 
detaila of aach methoda — and more thoroughly imbned with an active profea- 
nonal apirii The aocceaa of theae achoola, defectiye aa they are, ahowa condft- 
^vely that even the limited profeaaional training which they affard, ia of gMt 
talne aa a preparation for the teacher^a woik. 

Bat mere adiolaatic trmning and model examplea of akillibl teaching, hono- 
ever thorough and excellent they may be, do not fill the meaaure of profesaooftl 
training and inatmction needed by the teacher. Such profeadonal inatmetioii ii 
a poor vindication of the claima of education to a place among the Scienoei 
and Arta. Beaidea, the mechanical imitation of even the very beat metbo^ of 
inatruction, ia not true progreaaive teaching. Such inatxuotion degenerates into 
tread-null routine, and ia void of vital power. The teacher must see clearly the 
principles which underlie hia methoda—muat recognize the one aa the flonlof 
the other— and must realize that a soulleaa method of teaching, whatever maybe 
ita mechanical perfection, ia ready for burial 

Normal inatruction muat go beyond the mere mechaniam of apedfic mediodi 
of teaching and government It must unfold thoroughly and aystematicallythff 
why and the how of education — ^muat teach ita hiatory, ita philoaophy, its 
methoda. 

The limits of tida import forbid the attempt to map out a curriculum of pro- 
feaaional instruction and training for the teacher which ahall practically embodf 
the above principlea, or to deacribe the aeveral agencies by meana of iHiioh snok 
preparation may be placed within reach of Ohio teachera. It will soon be my 
duty and privilege to lay thia whole subject before the next General Assembly. 
I shall then have the pleasure of completing what I now leave imperfect 
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BEPOET ON SCHOOL GOVERNMBNT. 

1 Bar UBS. K. JL ffE09X, XAflSZLLOBT, a 

lastmeikm sod goTemme&t are so iatimatelf ooiineoted in Ibe teacher'^ pt^ 
fusion, that they eaa not be practieallj separated. No one can teach to adtan^ 
iage who has not the abiM^ \o ecmtrol a school; and no gm can properly con- 
trd a school who has not the ability to teadL It ia eompaiatiyely easy to obtain 
the knowledge Yeqiiiftiie to teaching a school, of whaterer grade. The inteSect 
•lone is concerned in the acqaisititm of knowledge. Bat the goTomment of a 
sdiool b mnch mofe diffienlt and coinplex in its nature. In government nol 
knowledge alone, but wisdom is needed; and not wisdom alone. Erery attzaHmte 
of the teacher, mental, moral, and physical, is involved. The teacher's emc^ 
tional nature in all its subdi^ons, his countenance, manners, habits, pecqfiar 
Biodes of expression, and general character, are all concerned. 

Maeh evil has arisen from a misconc^tion of what constitates a weH gov* 
emed school A school in which the apparent order is irreproachable, is not 
necessarily well-governed. A few years since, I visited « Qrammar School ia 
fine of onr citiesL Th^ old gentleman, who was principal of the school had the 
repatatioa of wonder&l skifl in school govermnent Upon entering the school- 
room I was pleased with its air of remarkable neatness, and the precautions 
i^di w«» used against ddacing or soiling any of the iirnitare. The pu{»la, 
finm twdve to foarteen years of age, were seated in perpendicular positions be- 
fere desks covered with newspapera The book of every pupil was inclined at 
^ same angle. Every pair of feet was placed in similar position. The mus- 
cles of each face were drawn in accordance with the model of mechanical dig- 
tkj which was placed before them in the teacher. There was but little earnest 
snd fixed attention to the booksL The pupils evidently knew that de^Hmhii 
was aU that was e3q>ected of them. A grammar dass was called upon to recite, 
but I could not judge much of ihe knowledge or ability of the pupils, as the 
teacher spent most of the time in a solemn and learned talk upon the deriva- 
tion oi words, and the disposition which different authors make of the infinitive. 
Only one face evinced any interest whatever. No questions were asked to test 
the scholars' comprehension of the tea<^er's remarks; and as they kept iOU no 
fault was found with their inattention. During my visit the teacher was called 
^^ &e room, and with his enit vanished all the dignity and decorum of the 
pupiUi In defiance <^ the presence of a meek-looking lady assistant, the girls 
unproved the opportunity by running about and talking as fiast as possible, and 
the boys by cuffing each others' ears, puUing each others' hair, and various othev 
boy-like amusements. The sound of the tdow and dignified steps of the retum- 
^g principal, was a signal for each pupil toresumbe his perpendldicular position 
^ grave expression. The assistant teacher didn't t^; and the prine^al 
^<x^d around with complacency oa his well-ordered school 
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A system of rewards and panisliments maj for a time prodace a quiet school; 
but the qtiiet is like that ivliich is gained bj administering an opiate io a cron 
infant When the soothing effect of tihe medicine is pasti the child is more 
irritable than before. 

I have a yirid recollection of a school condncted on thia principle, and the 
disastrous results in the formation of the character of the pupils. 

Nor is that a well governed school in wldch the will of the teacher and pnpib 
com« into frequent collision, even though the teacher be always victor in the 
strife. In many schools a species of guerrilla warfiure is constantly in operation. 
The teacher makes an unnecessary show of authority, and ihe pupils a cm' 
aponding show of resistonce ; or the teacher sees a convenient opportanitf to 
ttdiibit his sharp wit at the expense of the feelings of some pupil The pupil 
embraces the first occasion to say a smart thing in return. By the autboritf 
with which the teacher is vested, he secures a cessation of hostilities ; but on the 
first provocation the quarrel is renewed. From being accustomed to this sebodl- 
room wrangling, the pupil ceases to see anything in it evil or disgracefbl; and 
learns to regard such skirmishes as a necessary part of the battle of lifa 

No necessary discipline should be omitted for the purpose of keeping the 
pupil in a good humor ; but he should be kept in a good humor as long as 
his inteOeetual and moral good will allow of it The teacher should be careM 
not to provoke the children to anger, unless it be some indolent pupil who needs 
a powerfiil stimulant to arouse him to actioa 

The highest object of school government is not simply what is called order, 
nor even to secure that condition of the school which is most fiivorable to stadj; 
but the cultivation of good habits, good dispositions, and high moral principles 
•*»to teach the pupils selfgovemment, and to give them that heart-culture which 
witt prepare them for the duties, trials, and enjoymente of life. The govern* 
ment of a school is directly concerned in the cultivation of the emotional natora 
AH the good that is accomplished in this direction must be through the heart 
and character of the teacher. The spini of the teacher will make its impress 
upon the spirit of the pupil The unconscious influence of the teacher's spirit 
upon the moral and emotional nature of the pupil is beyond estimate. If the 
teacher have warm sympathies, quidc sensibilities, and a generous nature, the 
scholars will feel it; and such in time will be tiie prevailing character of the 
school If the teacher be selfish and passionate or fretful, these eidls will spring 
into active growth in the hearts of the pupils. If a teacher of this class sac- 
ceeds in governing a school, it must be by outside pressure, and not by the c^ 
tivation of good principlea No intellectual qualifications in a teacher can com- 
pensate for a lack of spiritual qualifications. 

Were a person to ask my advice as to anting the profession, I would say, 
"If you have not nerve enough to endure severe pain with unmoved muscle, do 
not aitempt to teach. A very nervous person should never enter the school-room 
ta a teacher. Besides the evil resulting to the teacher, it is deplorable in its 
effects upon the happiness and disposition of the pupils. The ability to keep 
ttiU under extreme annoyances is an important qualification in a teacher. A 
teacher whose equanimity is easily destroyed, who is constantly buzzing aboat 
Admonishing this pupil, cu£Sng that, and coaxing a third, will find but very little 
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time for teaching, and small good to resalt from his efforts at goyeming. If 
you are a scold, better exercise your talents in some other capacity. If your 
sympathies are not so warm as to be felt by the whole school — if you have not 
sufficient principle to prefer the good of your scholars to the gratification of 
your own ambition — do not attempt to take charge of a school It you are not 
habitually cheerful, and inclined to look on the bright side of things, be sure 
that teaching ia not your calling ! " 

Fretdng is one of the sins of the profession* Many teachers consider teach- 
ing a martyrdom, and themselves the victims of curcnmstances. In such cases 
the pupils are the real martyrs. 

The much lauded habit of reading to pupils, or in any other way taking up 
the time which should be devoted to recitation, is disastrous to a proper spirit of 
industry, and therefore to a spirit of order. The care with which pupils prepare 
their lessons, will, in general, be proportional to the thoroughness with which 
they expect to be called upon to recite. If they have any hope of luring the 
teacher to omit or defer the recitation, they will omit the preparation. Let the 
pupils know, that, at the appointed time, they will certainly receive a thorough 
examination on the lesson assigned. Habits of industry will thus be formed, 
and thus a great advance be made in morals. A great portion of human de- 
pravity is vested in laziness, especially mental laziness. The teacher should use 
every means in his power to help the pupil overcome this evil In order to do 
this, he must labor earnestly to cultivate or create in the pupil a desire for 
knowledge and a love of study. In order to cultivate a love of study, he mnst 
see that every lesson be perfectly understood. Make a pupil understand a 
science, and he will love it The teacher may not be able to make every pupil 
in the class understand the science pursued. There are some dull and indolent 
pupils in every school who can not or will not master a science in one course. 
But by energy and skill the teacher can make prevalent a spirit of industry and 
a desire for knowledge. This done, the dull become objects of compassion to 
their fellow-students, and . the indolent, of contempt I have known indolent 
pupils aroused to successful effort from the complaints of their classmates that 
they were a clog and a disgrace to the class. I have seen pupils of phlegmatic 
temperament aroused from their mental slumbers by the teacher giving them a 
foUf unvarnished statement of their mental condition. The first indication of 
intellectual vitality in such temperaments is generally anger ; this is succeeded 
by application ; this by a sense of mental power, and so onward. A pupil who 
had been dragged half way through a high school, said to a classmate, "The 
teacher says that I have never studied, that I am too indolent to hold my mind 
on any subject for a minute at a time. It is too provoking. There is no sense 
in this geometry, but I will study it for spite,*' 

And she did study for spite ; but soon found that there was sense in it Her 
interest was excited. She requested permission to review algebra and other 
studies, and was astonished and delighted to find sense in alL The young lady 
finished school a respectable scholar. 

My own experience has been that that government is most efficient and per- 
i&anent in its effects which is accomplished through teaching ; that it is best, if 
the pupil is idle or disorderly, unless he is seriously interfering with the good of 
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the school, to saj nothing to him at the time and impose no penalty fbr his iio- 
proper conduct; but wait until the time for recitation, and then give him a 
thorough examination on his lesson, especiallj on known weak points. If he 
fails, which he is very apt to do, remind him of wasted time. If it seem l>e8t, at 
the conclusion of the recitation, reserve a few moments, and after the rest of 
the pupils are excused, when the delinquent is humbled on account of his £iil- 
tire, point out to him earnestly, but not angrily, the impropriety and immorality 
of his course. The next time he is tempted to stray into forbidden patiis, tibe 
memory of unlearned lessons, or a glance from the eye of the teacher, will lead 
him back. But in tiiis, as in every other act of discipline, let the teacher guard 
well his own heart Let him be sure that no spirit of unkindness dwells there; 
but that he is actuated by an earnest desire for the highest good of the papiL 

Give the pupils plenty to do, and see that they do it well^ and the govemraent 
of a school is well nigh accomplished. The power of the teacher should nof be 
used as a weight to keep the spirits of the pupils at a proper level, but a lever to 
raise their minds above a love of disorder and the inclination to produce it Li 
order to this, the teacher must possess some enthusiasm of spirit He must be 
an inspiring force to tiie minds which he is directing. He must have that within 
him, which shall quicken into active growth the latent germs of thought and 
feeHng, and kindle within the soul of the pupil aspirations to a higher inteDee' 
tual and moral life. It is to be regretted that enthusiasm and experience so 
seldom go hand in hand. 

In certain cases the teacher's success in governing depends very much upon 
preliminaries. I would not undertake to teach a district school, especially a 
country school, without a written agreement binding the directors to visit the 
school at least once a month, to see that the school-room be comfortably and 
conveniently famished, and that the pupils have books necessary for a proper 
classification. By this arrangement also securing to myself full power to expel 
or suspend any refractory pupil, until he has furnished me with satisfactory eri* 
dence of his repentance and future obedience. It is well for the 'pupils, and 
teacher too, to feel that the teacher has absolute authority. Perfect obedience 
to recognized authority is an element of moral strength. But perfect obedience 
can not be taught, unless the authority be fully recognize<^ I n^ould have s 
written agreement, because in certain localities great respect is felt for written 
constitutions, even where but little regard is had for the good of the school 

The subject of modes of punishment is important An experience of manj 
years of teaching has convinced me that the circumstances are exceedingly 
rare in which corporal punishment should be inflicted. Many years since ci^ 
cumstances occasionally arose which I thought required the use of the rod; bnt 
upon a review of the matter was always forced to the mortifying conclusion that 
I had not done that which was best for the pupil, or most worthy of a teacher. 
That a child deserves punishment, is no reason why the teacher should infiict it 
The highest good of the pupil is a proper criterion for the infliction of punish- 
ment Let the teacher ask, " WiU it do the pupil good ? Does his moral nature 
demand this discipline?" If he is so convinced, no false kindness or selfish 
considerations should tempt him to omit the punishment When parents punish 
their children, they generally do it with the direct objeot of the moral elevation 
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of tBe chfld-«4o teach bim obedience — ^to cnHiTate a sense of responnbxfitjr and 
odier kindred yirtnes. Teachers too often punish from feeKngs of dislike to the 
elkfld. The feeling may be transient, and the teacher scarcely conscions of its 
existence— K>r perhaps mistakes it for righteous indignation. He feels that cer> 
tain pnpils are willingly and maliciously adding to the magnitude of his burdens; 
and mistaking nervous irritation for duty, he makes a yigorous use of the rod or 
ferole. The chances ate, that no permanent good has been accomplished; 
that the subsequent conduct of the pupil will show that the punishment has pro- 
doced neither reformation nor repentance. Hie lesson would be much more 
effective, if the teacher would restrain the muscles of his &ce, and all expres- 
sions of annoyance, look quietly on and let the troublesome pujni feel that he is 
simply being studied for future reference. Thus he would soon lose all taste for 
amusing himself by annoying the teacher, or creating disorder in the school 

In matters of discipline, some teachers are actuated principally by selfish con- 
siderations. They resolve in their mind the question, " What effect will it have 
npon myself, upon my reputation as a teacher, if I resort to this or that method 
of discipline 7 "' Ajs well might the physician ask, **What effect will it have 
upon myself if I administer this or that medicine to the patient?" 

Punishment is sometimes omitted mm sheer cowardice on the part of the 
teacher — ^fear of gaining the ill-will of the pupils or parents — or perhaps Some 
doubt as to physical ability to inflict the punishment It is very necessary to the 
government of a school, tiiat the teacher should have either the physical power 
to inflict punishment, or the moral force to get along without it. Both is better 
than either. I once heard a teacher lecture his pupils half an hour upon how 
they "had ought" to conduct themselves in school; and then fearing that he 
W given offense, finish by telling them that he hoped they would not think he 
meant anything personal I 

In the Educational Monthly of May, the question is asked, " How would yon 
detect the author of a serious school offense?" Some years since I had charge 
of the boys in a Chrammar School One day some acorns were thrown violentiy 
across the room. The room was large and the pupils numerous ; and as the 
acorns were thrown from under the desks, I was unable to detect the author of 
the mischief The next morning the offense was repeated. I inquired who ^d 
it No one could tell. I said, ** We will have no recess in this room, until I have 
heen informed who threw the acoma The author of the mischief, whoever he 
18, must be a great coward, and shows a very mean spirit, if he will keep all 
these boys in, rather than report himself, and bear the punishment alone." The 
first recess time passed off quietly. At the next recess time, occasional threat- 
ening glances directed towards Jacob, the largest boy in the school, showed who 
was the offender. At the third recess, the angry glances were attended with the 
quick oblique motion of the head with which boys emphasize threats. By tiie 
time for the fourth recess, the indignation of the boys was raised to such a hight 
^ the offender evidently thought it safest to confess be^e the school closed. 
He arose, pale and trembling, and acknowledged his guilt The rest of the 
^ys were excused to take recess, and no more acorns were thrown during tha 
•eason. 

A few weeks afterward some percusaon matches were scattered upon the floor 
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before school honn. Mach meniment and some aUurm were created by ihxk 
•zplosioii, as the schdars tread upon them in coming into school When receu 
time came, before ezcasing the school, I inquired who scattered the matches 
on the floor. All were silent No one seemed to know. The annoancement 
was made that lecesses would be withheld until the desired information was 
given. The perpetrator of the mischief immediately arose and confessed it 
From that time forth the inquiry as to who did any piece of mischief seldom 
&iled to bring the offender to immediate confession. The number of school 
offenses was consequently much diminished. 

This was about nine years aga Since that time I have found it necessaiy to 
resort to this measure two or three times, and always with satisfactory results. I 
do not always care to know who is the author of mischief; sometimes prefer 
^T^i^^f *'^ ^^ ^^g is repeated, I will know who did if' 

Most cases of discipline oooar among those who are in the habit of being ab- 
•ent from school This is the testimony of teachers in general. It is therefore 
necessary to the proper government of a school that this root of evil be de- 
stroyed. The most effective means that I have found to this end, is to ha?e 
notes printed setting forth the evils of habitual absence, leaving blanks to be 
filled with name, date, duration of absence, and address. Each day at the 
dose of the school fill up, and send one of these notes to the parents or gaai^ 
dian of every pupil who has been absent during the whole or part of the day; 
continue to send a note daily as long as the absence is continued, or as long 
as the pupil is considered a member of the school; omit only when an excuse 
has been sent in advance, or the teacher has been informed by some other reli- 
able means of the cause of the absence. Most cases of absence or truancy are 
traceable to the carelessnes or indifference of parents. Hence the effectual 
working of this plan. 

Another efficient means of securing prompt attendance, is to require a cer- 
tain per cent of perfect recitations of the whole number of lessons. On the 
last school-day of each week reserve a few minutes at the close of each recita- 
tion, and report to each pupil his number of credits for the week, and require 
him to make an immediate report of his per cent He is thus kept posted as to 
his standing in the class. If the pupil has failed to make the required per 
eent at the close of the term, degrade him from his class. If the pupil has 
been absent on account of sickness, of him«elf or family, and has therefore 
failed to make the required per cent, permit him to redeem his lessons — absence 
firom any other cause being considered inexcusable. 

Confidence in the teacher is a necessaiy condition of his success in govern- 
ing. The heart of the pu[H]s must safely trust in him. They must have confi- 
fidence in Ids knowledge of science. Hiis is not so necessary to their improve- 
ment in science as to Uieir moral culture. Pupils may make rapid adv&noe- 
ment in a science in which they know the teacher to be poorly versed ; but in 
so doing the chances are, that they will become self-conceited and irreverent to 
superiors. I have known pupils to study simply for the purpose of being able 
to annoy an incompetent teacher. The knowledge thus gained is dearly bought 
at the expense of the nobler faculties of the soul Confidence in the teacher 8 
jadgment, taste, and good common sense, is fovorable to the development of 
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right prineiples ftnd correct feeling on the pMt of the papils. A lack of this 
confidence tends to the cnltmtion of that yerj disagreeable and dangeroas 
sense, called " a sense of the ridicnlons "—a sense which may quicken the wit, 
bat clouds the moral Acuities, and seeks gratification alike at the expense of 
friend or foe. 

The heart of the pupil must safely trust in the teacher's integrity of purpose. 
This aids in securing unquestioning obedience. Besides, faith in the teacher is 
a basis for faith in humanity — ^faith in humanity, a foundation for principles of 
benevolence and faith in God. In order to possess this trust it is only necessary 
to deserve it There is but very little successful hypocrisy in the world, espe- 
dahy in that part of the world enclosed within the walls of the school-room. If 
there is a wrong feeling in the heart of the teacher, the tone of the voice will 
reveal it; or a glance of the eye, a swifter messenger than a bird of the air, 
will tell the matter. 

The love of the teacher for the pupil should not be manifested especially by 
^endeavors to please, but by earnest labor for the highest good of the pupil 
The love of the pupil for the teacher should not be founded upon the number of 
caresses received or whims gratified ; but upon his worth as a teacher, and his 
character as an individual. Such love will grow with the pupils' grovrth and 
strengthen -mih. their strength. 

The order of the school should be a living growth, rather than a mechani- 
cal cODstractiop. If the order be built up of a set of rules, it is liable to be- 
come impaired, and needs constant reconstruction. If it be the result of the 
cultivation and growth of good principles, it will contain within itself the ele- 
ments of its own renovation. 
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REPOET ON OPEN COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS FOR ADMB^ 
8I0N TO THE MIUTAEY AND NAVAL SCHOOLS. 

^ BT ▲. J. BICKOrr, OIKCIVVATI, OHIO. 

Six years ago I had th« honor to lay before the National Teachers' Associa- 
fioD, then in session at Washington, an argument in favor of institnting open 
competitiye examinations of all candidates for admission into onr Military and 
Naval Academies. That portion of the address relating to this snbjecf wii 
referred to a committee widi instmctions to report as to the advisability and 
feasibility of the plan. The chairman of that committee called apon the Hon. 
Jacob Thompson, then Secretary of the Interior, to confer with him in regard 
to the matter. Mr. Thompson, among other things, said that when he was a 
boy and eligible to a cadetshtp, he could not have entered the academy on sndi 
an examination, even if he had desired to do so. Then Mr. lliompson, being a 
member of the cabinet, had more influence than he happens to have to-day. Thi 
ehairman was convinced, and there the matter was dropped. In 1863 the Board 
of Visitors recommended the adoption of the plan to the Secretary of War and 
to Congress. This recommendation drew from Col. Sylvanus Thayer, who had 
been superintendent of the institution from 1816 to 1831, a paper in which ha 
says that *' more than forty years ago I made my first effort to have die mode of 
appointment by nomination done away with, and admission by open competition 
adopted;" and again he says: '* Ad mission by competitive examination open to 
all may not be attained as soon as we wish, but come it must at no distant day. 
Let every future Board of Visitors recall the attention of the Government to 
your excellent report: no new aiguments are needed; and let all the publica- 
tions devoted to the cause of education agitate the question unceasingly." 

We would add, let it be agitated by every State Teachers' Association, and 
by teachers in eveiy quarter, until the Government is moved to take that action 
which it must do sooner or later. I claim it to be the peculiar province of the 
school-master to discuss such matters, and that by so doing he honors his call- 
ing and materially aids to establish its claims upon the considerations of man- 
kind. It is a source of peculiar satisfaction that one like Colonel Thayer recog- 
nizes " publications devoted to the cause of education as a power in the land." 

But to our subject Let us first state the case : In the Military Academy at 
West Point there may, at all times, be one cadet from each Congressional Pid- 
trict, one for each territory, one for the District of Columbia, and forty more 
whom the President may appoint without regard to their residences; these are 
called the appointments at large. The whole number thus provided for is 294. 
The District appointments are made on the nomination of the Member of Con- 
gress representing the District at the time the appointment is made. 

In making these appointments the President and Representatives are legnla- 
ted by no law of common principles. They consult only their own sovereign 
pleasure, either to regard the pablic wel&re or to consult only their own pri- 
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fftte interests. They are acoonntable to no tribunal higher than their own con- 
Bdences, and how £uc th^ regard its monitions may be approximately eBtimated 
by the resohs of their nominations. That their patronage is sometimes given 
for a pAee we know; that snch irresponsible power is frequently exercised to 
promote other interests than those of the country^ is a logical deduction from 
the laws that ordinarily govern human actions. To secure, then, impartiality in 
these appointmentSi to secure a better qualified class of cadets, besides for a 
greater cooBideration, to be named presently, it is proposed to appoint, in any 
district where a vacancy may occur, some competent person who may himself 
be a graduate of West Point, whose duty it shall be to announce through all the 
newspapers of his district that there is such a vacancy to be filled, and that a free 
and (^n competitive examination of all candidates for the appointment will be 
held at a given place and time, stating the branches on which it is to take 
place, and inviting the competition of all youths between the specified ages and 
of the required physical stamina. With this examiner, to be appointed by the 
Secretary of War, should be associated, by appointment of the Governor of the 
State, four other competent and reliable persons, at least two of whom should 
be leading teachers of the district, to be nominated by the Superintendent of 
Instraction, not having candidates from their own schools. The examination 
ought to be conducted in writing, on questions prepared by or under the direc- 
tion of the Superintendent of the Military Academy. The questions prepared 
from time to time should be of as nearly equal grade as possible, and yet not 
always upon the same topics. They should remain sealed till the very moment 
they are placed before the candidates, before whom the seal of the envelope 
should be brdcea Care should be taken that no communication take place 
between the candidates themselves, or between the candidates and other per- 
sons, not even excepting the examiners, until the written examination is con- 
cluded. The papers should then be immediately put under seal, and dispatched 
to the Superintendent of the Academy for marking and grading. These papers 
should not bear the name of the candidates, only numbers assigned to them at 
the time of the examinaUon. An oral examination should follow the written 
one, to be conducted in such a manner as the Secretary might prescribe ; the 
results of which should be transmitted to the Superintendent as soon as the 
examination might be completed ; and, at the same time, the names of the can* 
didates, with their respective numbers, should be transmitted to the Secretary 
of War. The written examination should be a thorough test of scholarship ; 
tibe oral a test of the candidate as to his readiness, keenness, and decision of 
eharaeler. 

^th sneh examinations we would, in a few years, have in our Military and 
Naval Schools the most earnest, industrious, courageous young men of the land 
— ihe very dite and flower of our youth. And in a few years more, there would 
he at the head of our armies men who have won their way up, step by step, 
from the time of their first competition, owing nothing to patronage, but all to 
thdr own firmness of eharacter and indefatigable industry, obligated to their 
eountry by the impartial recognition of their rights and for the liberality of its 
institutions, inspired by the history of the past and glorious hopes of the 
^tttore» dignified by the conseionsneii that they are looked upon as the defenders 
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of half a continent,— the special gnardia&s of that flag which, in the wc^dtof 
John Bright, is destined to wave over " one rast ooaMeration, stretching frooi 
the frosen North in unbroken line to the glowing Sonth, and from the wild biU 
lows of the Atlantic westward to the calmer waters of the Pacific main." 

What a galaxy of patriot heroes wonld assume a place in the chronicles of 
the Western World 1 

It may be objected to this course, in the first place, that we maj indeed 
thereby obtain a high quality of mental training and a mast^ of the required 
branches, as thorough as possible, but that the best in these respects would not 
necessarily possess the best qualities of a cadet in taste and capacity for the 
study of mathematics and military science, and those highest qualities ot mili* 
tary leaders, without which all others are of no Take, adaptation to commaid, 
decision of character, and promptitude in action. 

To thb it is only necessary to reply, that so far as twenty-lour out of eveiy 
forty-four of all who have yet been appointed are concerned, it matters not 
what other qualifications they may have had, through defective early educatioB 
or by reason of want of talent, they have been dismissed for ntt^ incompe- 
tency to complete the course of instruction, and we know that a large propor- 
tion of those who have succeeded, exhibited a total want of taste for militaiy. 
purimits or a total want of ability to command in the field. If those who now 
select fail so signally to get young men endowed with brains enough to pass 
through the course of study at West Point, is it likely that they would succeed 
any better in securing those with the higher military qualities? 

Again, it will be urged that we shall not, by this process, secure the requisite 
physical qualities of health and endurance. In other words, the objector woold 
have us understand that men with brains, industry, and education, are not so 
likely to have constitutions so vigorous as those who have less mental capacity 
and preliminaiy training. 

We would refer this objector to the tables of the Life Insurance <^ces, and 
to the uniform experience of our officers in the war just past Bat we only ask 
that of those who, upon medical examination, are foand to have the requisite 
soundness of body, the most competent, in an intellectual and educational point 
of view, shall be appointed. 

It may, too, be objected, that the place of such examinations as we propose 
would, in sparsely populated districts, be too distant from the homes of many 
who would otherwise become candidates for admisnon. 

Does any one seriously make this objection? Such a one wonld have no finit 
grow in one section of the country because it had been nipped by the fipost in 
another ! But would any centz^al point in any Oongressinal District be likely to 
be considered too far to be reached by any young man of eighteen years of age, 
who really felt himself qualified to compete for the appointment, and who de* 
sired to get it. To such a one, no Oongressional District would be too wide to 
be traversed, though it might be on foot — and bare fi>ot at that t 

And, again, it will be objected, that the proposed plan will prevent the ap. 
pointment of the sons of meritorious officers, who have nobly spent themselfet 
in the serrice of their country. 
Now, these young men are either the best qualified for admissioB, or oth«s 
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are better qualified tban tbe^. If they prore themselves best qualified, they 
woald get the appointment ; and if not, the coantry would suffer by their 
receiving it 

Bat| having brnshed aside the gossamer webs with which some are always 
ready to fetter the advance of any thing they choose to esteem an innovation, 
let us look at some of the many and great objections to the present plan. 

In the first place, it fails to secnre yonng men of the best talentfl, of the most 
thorough preparation, and the requisite taste for mathematical studies and mili- 
tary pursuits. 

Of 4,426 who have been admitted to the corps of cadels (excluding 200 now 
members), only 2,020 (or twenty out of forty-four) have been able to graduate, 
and of 2,398 who have failed, 1,440 (or more than three-fifths) have broken 
down the first year, and in studies which in almost every military school in 
Europe are required for admission. But this is not all. Of those regutarly 
fiominated and recommended^ more than <me in five has failed to pass the 
preliminary examination as to health and constitution, or the slight examina- 
tion in reading, writing, and ciphering, for which they might have been pre- 
pared in the lower grades of our district or common schools. Nor yet is this 
all : very many so nominated and recommended, have withdrawn on the bare 
mention of an examination for which they were conscious of being totally 
tiiifii From 18M to 1862, more than one-third failed during the first year. 

But would the plan proposed operate to any better advantage? In the first 
place, is it not likely that young men having passed the required medical exam- 
ination, and having proved themselves the most thoroughly instructed in their 
respective districts, would be prepared to go through with the course, of study 
pursued in the academy better than those who are now most generally selected 
wholly without regard to their previous preparation T But we are not lefl to 
mere supposition in this matter. Two facts will suffice to supplement the argu- 
ment, and make the conclusion irresistible. The experiment has been tried in 
several instances by Members of Congress, by committing the appointment to 
competent judges, with the understanding that they should select those who had 
proved themselves the most successful in High Schools and Academies, or who 
Blight prove themselves best prepared in competitive examination. Of those 
who have been thus appointed, none have ever failed ; on the other hand, they 
have al) graduated with distinguished honor. 

But what Has been tried in comparatively few and exceptional cases in thig 
country, has been tried as a general rule in Bngland For though the govern- 
ment of that country is essentially an aristocratic one, they have finally adopted 
the democratic principle that only the most competent, physically and intellec- 
tually, shall be educated and trained for the command of their armies. For 
havinj^ come to this, they are entitled to no honor, except for the readiness 
with which they abandoned time-honored customs when, through disaster after 
disaster in the Orimean war, they found that they were likely to strip their 
country of its ancient military renown, and even imperil the very stability of 
their government. It is not singular when they discovered the disgraceful in- 
competency of officers who had received their appointment| education and ad- 
vancement by patronage and parchase,— when dispatch afUr dispatch only 
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exposed blander after blander, at the expense of slaogbtned r^pments,— tbat 
thej began to look for some better basis of selection. They learned a lesson 
from their allies, the French, and they adopted the principle of competitive ex- 
aminations for the appointment of cadets at the Boyal Military Academy at 
Woodwich. Candidates irom all classes came np to the examinations. Among 
them were foand a son of a mechanic in the arsenal at Woodwich, and the son 
of an Earl, at that time a Cabinet minister of Her Majesty the Queen. With- 
oat regard to patronage or poverty, they selected the most competent. What 
was the result, so far as regards their ability to go through the coarse of instruc- 
tion ? Out of 300 admitted daring the five years previous to the change, after 
the most indulgent trial — more indulgent out of regard to influential parents 
and patrons— ;/l/)(y had been sent away for hopeless incompetency. During the 
^ye years subsequent^ to the change, not one was dismissed for that reason. 

In the original establishment of the Polytechnic School of France in 1794^ 
care was taken to adopt the system of free competitive examination at the start. 
We shall speak of this institution again, bat suffice it here to say, that the 
course of military instruction in France, as to completeness and thoroughness, 
is equaled in no other country of the world, save possibly in Austria. 

Not only might we obtain a class of cadets better prepared for examination,- 
bat the requirements for admission might be advanced to cover the first year's 
course of instruction. Candidates for admission are now required " to read 
and write well, and to perform with facility and accuracy the various operations 
of the four ground rules of arithmetic, of reduction, of simple and componnd 
proportion, and of vulgar and decimal fractions." Such conditions can be ordi- 
narily satisfied by boys of ten and twelve years of age, atteadln^ the graded 
schools of our town and eitiea 

Compare with this the subjects in the programme of examination for the 
Boyal Military Academy at Woolwich, comprising history, geography and Eng- 
lish literature, the Greek and Latin classics, the French language and litera- 
ture, German, chemistry and physics, mineralogy and geology, geometrical and 
landscape drawing ! 

It should be noticed, however, that, including mathematics, a candidate 
needs to be examined in only five subjects, which he may select out of the pro- 
gramme. Tet how much higher, even with that limitation, is the requirement 
there than in our own institution at West Point 

Compare it, again, with the programme of examination for admission to the 
Polytechnic School of Paris. There each candidate undergoes two separate 
examinations. Five examiners are appointed by the Minister of War to exam- 
ine the candidates at Paris and at the several towns named for the porpoee 
throughout France. Two of these conduct what is called the preliminary exami- 
nation, and, in their journey through France, precede the three others who con- 
duct the second examination. The first examination is instituted to ascertain 
whether the candidate is possessed of sufficient knowledge to warrant his being 
admitted to the second examination. The second establishes the order of 
merit among the several candidates. The subjects of examination are — arith- 
metic, geometry and French, descriptive geometry, mechanics, physics, chemis- 
try and cosmography, applied analysis, German exercise, solution of triangle 
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by logarithms, drawing. The particular specifications for the direction of the 
examiners, it is not here necessary to give. 

For the sake of a vivid contrast, call np again the requirement for ad mis- 
don to West Point. Thoy shall be required, says the la<v, " to read and write 
well, and perform with facility and accuracy the various operations of the four 
ground rules of arithmetic, of reduction, of simple and compound proportion, 
and of vulgar and decimal fractions." 

I beg you not to understand me, by drawing these parallels, to compare unfa- 
vorably the eflSciency of our army with that of En/yland or France. No. There 
is something in the air we breathe, the expanding, ennobling influences of our 
free institutions, in the hardihood of character begotten by the contests which 
our fathers have waged with the wild forests and wilder inhabitants of the west 
—something in the vigor that, by the laws of nature, springs from the inter- 
mingling of different people; — there is much in the wider diffusion of intelli- 
gence among all classes of citizens, — in the fact that hei:e, in a higher sense 
than Lord Brougham dreamed of, the " schoolmaster is abroad in the land *' — 
through all these influences it is that our armies and their commanders, whether 
loyal or rebel, know no superiors on the Eastern Continent But we want no 
convgrnsations to make up for the deficiencies of our military schools, when 
they may be, if we only will it, not only equal, but superior to any—and that too 
With no greater cost. All that is necessary is to open them to free competition, 
and require such conditions of admission as can easily be fulfilled by the re- 
quisite number of candidates. 

The influence of a low standard of qualification for admission to these insti- 
tutions upon the standard of education throughout the country, ought not to be 
disregarded. I have heard many teachers complain, and with great reason too, 
that their poorest pupils have been taken from their schools, on receiving a pro- 
visional appointment to a cadetship at West Point, or as a midshipman in the 
Naval Academy. The influence, they say, is to disparage the higher course of 
study to which they are accustomed to hold their pupils, but which they are led 
to look upon as unnecessary for the attainment of the highest objects of am- 
otion. Now, if these appointments were conferred on the best pupils, instead 
of being scattered at random, they would operate as incentives to industry and 
application. 

But we would not find, in their direct influence upon the pupils of our schools, 
the most valuable results of open competitive examinations and an advance- 
Juent of the conditions of admission : they would work the happiest results upon 
States and communities. Suppose that every four years the most ambitious 
courageous and industrious youths in every Congressional District in this and 
®V6ry other State should be assembled to undergo an examination, such as that 
to which the candidates for admission to the Royal Military School at Wool^ 
^ch, or the Polytechnic School of Paris, are subjected, and that the results of 
these examinations were, collated, averaged, and published in the aggregate 
how long would it be before the lowest bench in the remotest log-cabin school 
houses of the country would feel the influence? Suppose that by means of 
these examinations the schools of Cincinnati, Columbus, Dayton, Cleveland, 
^anesville and Sandusky could be brought every four years into comparison 
20 
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with each other, hoir long wonld it be before the Boards of Edacation ia those 
places would begin to look to their laurels ? How kmg before the higher qoaii- 
fications demanded of teachers wonld work an increase of their salaries ? It is 
hardly necessary to snggest that teachers are directly and, in a pecuniary poiBt 
of view, deeply interested in ^e adoption of snch examinations as those we sn 
gpeaking o£ 

Now if it be tme, that the National Government has nothing to do with edu- 
cation in the several States, in the exercise of the power to appoint cadets it 
can exert an influence to promote the cause of learning over the whole countiy, 
which would be worth " millions in the way of annual appropriations." 

In doing so the Government would save money; for, whatever the examisa- 
tions proposed might cost, they would be less expensive than the useless efforts 
at present made to educate the half of those who are now entered, and who are 
dismissed because of their inability to pursue the required course of study. The 
course itself might be shortened to two Or at most three years, and this to the 
advantage of the graduates, if the age of admission should be extended to 
eighteen, and the conditions of admission proportionally advanced. 

By taking this step, the Government would only be doing justice to the great 
body of American youth. The Military and Naval Academies belong to the 
country; they were founded and are supported by funds derived from the equal 
taxation of the people of every class throughout the whole land, and an equal 
opportunity to enjoy their advantages should be extended to all alike. In the 
early history of the institution, and with the limited means of education then 
accessible to some sections of our country, the present plan of appointing cadets 
may have been necessary, or even unavoidable; but now, when a good BngKsh 
education is within the reach of every one who has the courage to labor for it^ 
the Government should offer its prizes to those who have brawn and brMn 
enough to win theuL 

The present plan is a relic of the time when the nobles dispensed their patron- 
age to the favorites of the chase, the drinking-bout, or the lawless foray. When 
the royal power superseded that of the barons, all patronage was concentraled 
in the hands of the king; and when again, in the American revolution, tfce 
kingly power was thrown off, what was before the privilege of caste reverted to 
the representatives of the people. And it is only because the representatite 
has exercised his power of patronage a little more judiciously than the peer, that 
he has retained it, while the peer has lost it. This power, though sometimes 
judiciously exercised, is contrary to and subversive of the doctrine of equal 
rights,— the very foundation of democratic institutions; and no time is likdy 
o be better fitted for divesting ourselves of it entirely, than this day ot nnifff- 
sal reform. 
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HOW SHOULD ARITHMETIC BE TAUGHT TO ADVANCED 
CLASSES? 

BY PBOr. A. SCHUYLBE, BALDWIN T7NITKRSITT, BBBBA, OHIO. 

The present edacational epoch is one of transition. Old maxims are dis- 
carded, and old methods abandoned. New principles are eagerly sought out, 
and new processes hastily adopted. This transition may be exemplified in two 
instances, which will saffice for illastration : 1. The cultivation of the reasoning 
&ciiltie8 rather than the memory. 2. The presentation of truth in the concr^tQ 
instead of the abstract form. 

These movements^ no doubt, have their appropriate cause, and are^ to a certain 
extent, reasonable and proper. 

Bales without demonstration must be, to the great majority of minds, wholly 
arbitrary, and if blindly followed, though the memory be stored with facts, the 
understanding must remain undeveloped. The human mind has revolted from 
its bondage to blind processes and arbitrary rules, and has asserted its own inde- 
pendence, and sought a more rational method. But, in our zeal to cultivate the 
reason, there is danger of neglecting the memory. There is a tendency to act 
tacitly on the assumption that it is sufficient to understand, and not important 
to remember. The consequence of such a method is, that knowledge thus 
acquired presently eludes our grasp and vanishes forever. 

The human faculties are adapted to the condition of man. They are essen- 
tial to his well-being, and none can be neglected with impunity. Facts and 
principles should be remembered as well as understood. The mind is thus 
amply stored with materials for future reflection, and has thus, at command, 
inexhaustible resources, which enable it to grapple with and solve the problems 
of life. Thus, it has within itself a never failing fountain of pure enjoyment 

Regarding, then, both these methods — the cultivation of the memory to the 
exclnsion of the reason, and the cultivation of the reason to the exclusion of 
the memory — as radically vicious, we shall not delay to discuss their relative 
merits. 

Again, the present tendency to present the concrete and particular rather 
than the abstract and general, as it has found expression in the object method 
of teaching, is a reaction against that unnatural method of beginning with the 
abstract and general, and thus descending to the concrete and particular. The 
constitution of the mind leads it to begin with the concrete, and first to deal 
with facts rather than with principles. This is the order of nature, and a viola^ 
lion of this order must result in vague generalities, instead of clear and well. 
defined knowledge. 

On the other hand, though it is proper to begin with the concrete, we should 
take care to pass, at the proper time, to the abstract and general, otherwise our 
knowledge, having no connecting bond of principlesi must remain., erode a^d. 
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fragmentaiy, and| to a great extent, unavailable. OommeDcing with facts, we 
mast rise to general principles ; and these principles shoald not be violently dis- 
joined from the factSi and postponed to be studied in maturer years, but should 
stand in their natural relation to the facts as their last and highest expression. 

Principles, if properly approached through facts, will be as readily appre- 
hended as the facts themselves. In fact, they are simply facts generalized. 
What mind that can understand, by a concrete illustration, the nature of Uie 
different orders of units, that ten units of the first order equal one of the second, 
that ten of the second equal one of the third, etc., can fail to understand the 
generalization, that ten units of any order equal one unit of the next higher 
order f Who does not see, at once, the propriety of presenting this general- 
ization in its natural connection, and who would not admit the follj of post- 
poning it, on the supposition that the mind is not yet prepared to generalize? 

The fact is, to generalize is as natural to the mind as to gain knowledge 
through the senses ; and, if attempted in the natural order, will be found do 
more difficult 

In presenting this report on Arithmetic and its relations to the other branches 
of Mathematics, we wish neither unduly to exalt this science nor to disparage 
other sciences equally important We may, however, be permitted to state that 
a knowledge of arithmetic is indispensable to success in the business traos- 
actions of life, and that it must form a part of a liberal education. 

Let xxh then enquire, How shall it be taught so as to give, at once, the greatest 
amount of mental culture, and such a command of the subject as to make it 
practically available, whenever it is desirable to resort to it as one instrument 
of investigation ? 

In disc|issing the methods of teaching arithmetic to advanced classes, we 
may assume that some knowledge of the more elementary portions of the sub- 
ject has been acquired. We are now to teach it as a science, in which the defi- 
nitions are to be clearly and accurately stated, the facts to be observed and 
properly classified, the principles to be thoroughly discussed and clearly stated, 
the elements or quantities considered properly represented by a natural notation, 
their relations concisely expressed, the rules logically demonstrated and accu- 
rately stated. 

What then is the proper position of higher arithmetic among the branches of 
mathematical science? Most certainly it should follow elementary algebra. 
The mind is then prepared for such investigations, and pursues them with profit 
. and delight. The attempt to teach higher arithmetic by an improper method 
and in an unnatural order, is the cause of so many failures, and the growing 
disgust in the minds of some teachers with the subject. It should follow ele- 
mentary algebra and supersede higher algebra, except for those who intend to 
pursue a mathematical course, as it would give an equal amount of discipline 
and far more important knowledge. 

^Let us glance at this method of treating the subject, and see how it aids the 
inventive power, and how thoroughly the principles can be discussed As an 
illustration, we will take the subject of Interest, The elments are the prind- 
pal, the rate per ccn^., the time, the interest, and the amount. If these ele- 
ments be -denoted respectively by their initial letters, thus securing a natnra 
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notatioQi which can not fail to be remembered, |> will denote the principal, r 
the rate, t the time, * the interest, and a the amount These quantities sustain 
to each other certain definite relations, of which the two fundamental are the 
following : t = prt; a=p + i 

If any three of these five quantities be given, the two remaining quantities 
can be found. To determine the number of different cases in Interest, then, is 
to determine the number of different combinations which can be made of five 
things taken three in a set, which number is ten. To determine what the cases 
actaallj are, it is necessary to make the combinations in a systematic order, till 
the various combinations are exhausted. 

It will not suffice to present the cases which readily occur to the mind ; for, 
instead of presenting an exhaustive treatment, this method, which is mere guess- 
ing, would result, as is commonly the base, in presenting a part for the whole. 
Neither will it answer to base the determination of cases on the frivolous dis- 
tinction of the accidental and unessential variation of any of the elements, as 
when the time is expressed in years, or in months, or in days, or in years, months 
snd days. In all these variations, we have given the three elements^, r, and <, 
to find i and a, and but one case. 

We present, at one view, the following 
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Sammftnes are important, because they present, at once, to the mind, in bold 
oadine, a clear and comprehensire view of the entire subject A summary at 
the close of a subject, is far more useful than a synopsis at the beginning. The 
mind is then better prepared to appreciate it, and, as a final view of the saljec^ 
will be not only more correctly apprehended, but more readily remembered. 

Should we be requested briefly to state the requisite conditions, in order that 
arithmetic be properly taught to advanced classes, we should enumerate them, 
substantially, as follows : Place the class in charge of an intelligent, faithM 
teacher, who is neither too proud nor too lazy to study and to make special 
preparation for each lesson, who is enthusiastic himself and knows how to 
awaken enthusiasm in the minds of his pupils ; let the study follow elementaiy 
algebra ; let a proper text-book be chosen ; begin each subject with the concrete 
and particular, and end with the abstract and general ; let the pupils be le* 
quired to exercise their reason in thoroughly understanding the subject, and 
their memory in treasuring up the principles, rules, and summaries ; let then 
be weekly reviews, followed by a general review and an examination at thecltMS 
of the term ; let there be kept an accurate record of the standing of the mem' 
hers of the class, free to their inspection; and let reproof and praise be 
sparingly but judiciously given. If these conditions be complied with, we hasard 
nothing in saying the result will be successful 

Let me add a word of caution to the teacher. Beware of hobbies. Accas. 
torn both yourself and your pupils to take comprehensive views of things, and 
to examine truth on every side. Not long since, an ex-teacher was talking 
with me about arithmetic. Having been impressed with the advantage of can- 
cellation, he drew a vertical line on paper, and said, " That is the only rale in 
arithmetic." I remarked, '' Cancellation is a good thing in its place. It is appli* 
cable when the operations to be performed involve both multiplication and 
division of equal prime numbers, or of composite numbers having common 
factors. But can you by cancellation add or subtract, or multiply or divide, or 
even multiply and divide conjointly, when the numbers involved are relatively 
prime ? Can you apply cancellation to many of the necessary operations in 
fractions 7 Can you extract roots by cancellation f Will cancellation enable 
you to understand general principles, or give you power to develop arithmetic 
into a symmetrical and beautiful science?" My friend was silent. It is a mis- 
fortune of some minds that they become so absorbed in a fragment of truth as 
to mistake it for the whole truth. Their vision is so dazzled with the brilliancy 
of a part, as to be blind in regard to the whole. 

It is the opinion of some that too much time is devoted to Arithmetic ; bnt 
this objection would be obviated, if it were taken up in its proper connection, 
and studied in the proper manner. It is not sufficient to study some elemen- 
tary or practical arithmetic as far as fractions or interest 6uch a limited 
knowledge would frequently be inadequate to meet the exigencies which arise 
in practical life. Cases of difficulty often arise in business which tax the pow- 
ers even of a cultivated mind furnished with all the resources which a famili- 
arity with the highest departments of the science can bestow. That style of 
mathematics called practtcalj which discards reasons and theories, and substi- 
tutes blind routine and arbitrary rules, is, of all things, the most unpractical 
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We have no deaire to exalt mathematical study above its proper rank, nor to 
degrade other thiDgs equally important It is not saperior to some other 
Bcieiiees, and not a whit inferior; yet, though saying this, we confess we have 
not relished certain attacks which have been made on mathematics, in reference 
to their importance as a science, and their value as a means of mental discip- 
line. Our duty would not be fully performed, unless we enter our protest 
against these ^stematic attempts to degrade mathematical science, and to 
reduce the amount studied in our schools to a minimum. 

We allude to the great leader in these attacks, the illustrious Hamilton, and 
the constellation of lesser lights which have imitated him in this respect The 
assault has chiefly been made on the utility of mathematical study as an exer- 
cise of mind. Hamilton entered into that controversy with Prof. Whewell, with 
the aim and qualifications of an advocate, rather than those of a judge. What 
teacher of mathematics, who realizes the importance of diligent application 
and even of enthusiastic zeal, as a requisite to success, on the part of the student, 
wonld place in his hands, as an incentive to study, Hamilton's review of 
W]ieweirs pamphlet entitled " Thoughts on the Study of Mathematics as a part 
of a Liberal Education " ? 

We call attention to a few points : Hamilton takes Whewell to task for in- 
quiring into the origin and nature of first principles as wholly beyond the 
domain of his science He says: "We doubt indeed whether one mathema- 
tician in a hundred has ever possessed an opinion, much less a right to an 
opinion, on the matter.*' Again, "The very propositions on which these 
sciences build their whole edifice of demonstration are as well known by the 
tyro, when he opens his Euclid, as by the veteran Euler or Laplace ; nay, they 
are possessed, even in prior property, by the philosopher, to whom, indeed, the 
mathematician must look for their vindication and establishment" But if they 
are as well known by the tyro as by the veteran mathematician, they are as well 
known to the tyro as to , the philosopher, unless, indeed, they are better known 
to the philosopher than to the mathematician, and the veteran might as well 
look to the tyro for their vindication as to the philosopher. But. in fact, they 
need no vindication : they are intuitively apprehended by reason as true, which 
is the clearest evidence any truth can have for its support 

Let us see how Hamilton vindicates first principles : He says, ^* Demonstra- 
tion, if proof be possible, behooves us to repose, at last, on propositions which, 
oarrying their own evidence, necessitate their own admission, and which being 
a« primary, inexplicable; as inexplicable, incomprehensible." Imagine the 
mathematician applying to the metaphysician for a vindication of his princi- 
ples, and receiving the answer. They are primary, inexplicable, incomprehensi- 
ble. What an instructive interview I 

But who ever heard of a mathematician thus appealing to the philosopher for 
the vindication of principles intuitively apprehended by him as true ? and who 
can convict the mathematician of error in regard to his principles 7 Can as 
much be said in favor of the philosopher ? The founder of the Positive Phi- 
losophy, M. Comte, the equal of Hamilton in intellect, if not in authority, says 
of metaphysics : ** After two thousand years of psychological pursuit, no one 
proposition is established to the satisfaction of its followers. They are divided, 
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to t^ is day, info a mnltitade of schools, still disputing about the very elements 
of tbeir doctrine." 

We do not quote the above to disparage metaphysics ; for, equally with math< 
ematics, they have been our study and our delight. But it does show how easily, 
and with apparent truth, allegations can be made against the noblest of the 
sciences. 

The history of science will attest that every great step in the progress of 
science in general, and in the intellectual elevation of the human race, was 
preceded by renewed activity in respect to metaphysical study, as is evinced in 
the epochs of Socrates, A balard, and Bacon. 

Let us consider a few other points in Hamilton's inimitable article. He 
quotes with apparent approval — "The mathematician is either a beggar, a 
dunce, or a visionary, or ihe three in one." This is verified by those illustrioua 
beggars, dunces, and visionaries, Liebnitz, Newton, and Laplace. 

Again, he says: A great genius can not be a great mathematician.'' This is 
confirmed by Hamilton's own account of Descartes: "The greatest mathema- 
tician of his age, and, in spite of his mathematics, also its greatest philosopher." 
The assertion, '' A great genius can not be a great mathematician," harmonizes 
beautifully with the following: " We are far firom meaning hereby to disparage 
the mathematical genius which invents new methods and formula's, or new and 
felicitous applications of the old." This is Hamilton's own language. It har- 
monizes even more perfectly with the following quotation made by Hamilton: 
*^ There is, no doubt, a point at which the mathematics themselves require that 
luminous power of invention, without which it is impossible to penetrate into 
the secrets of nature. At the summit of thought the imaginations of Homer 
and of Newton seem to unite." 

Again, Hamilton says : *' The principles of mathematics are self-evident; 
and every transition, every successive step in their evolation, is equally self-evi- 
dent But the mere act of intellect, which an intuitive proposition determines, 
is, of all mental energies, the easiest — the nearest, in fact, to a negation of 
thought altogether. But as every step in mathematical demonstration is intoi- 
tive, every step in mathematical demonstration calls forth an absolute minimum 
of thought; and as a faculty is always evolved in proportion to its competent 
degree of exercise, consequently mathematics^ in determining reason to iU 
feeblest energy^ determines reason to its most limited development." 

In reference to this extract, we have some remarks to make : If the principles of 
mathematics are self-evident, how can he say, " They are possessed, even in prior 
property, by the philosopher, to whom, indeed, the mathematician must look for 
their vindication and establishment" If *' every transition, and every supcess- 
ive step in their evolution, is equally self-evident," it is no less so in passing 
from the premises to the conclusion of any argument ; for, if not self-evident, 
the step is unauthorized, and the conclusion unwarranted. That " every step 
in mathematical demonstration calls forth an absolute minimum of thought," 
if true at all, can be true only of the mere act of drawing the conclusion when 
the premises are regularly stated, and the same holds in regard to any reason- 
ing whatever. But the true test is found fn originating^ not m following^ a 
demonstration ; and it would afford me great delight to bring to this test^ those 
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who so flippantly assert that the mathematics call forth an absolute minimam 
of thoQght Thej would find that even a maximum of thought might be re« 
quired to meet the test. 

The assertion, *'It requires, indeed, a most ingenious stupidity to go wrong, 
where it is far more easy to keep right," is contradicted by the experience of 
every teacher of mathematics. Even in geometry, where tho demonstrations 
are usually written out in full in the text-book, in which case the above assertion, 
if at all, would be likely to prove true, a perfect demonstration is the exceptioni 
not the rule. 

In reference to the class of faculties cultivated by mathematics, one of Ham« 
ilton's authorities says: "We shall first of all admit, that mathematics onlj 
cdtivate the mind on a single phasis. . . So, likewise, on the other hand, 
the memory and imagination remain in a great measure unemployed ; so 
that, strictly speaking, the understanding alone remains to them, and even 
this is cultivated and pointed only in one special direction." Another authority 
says: ^'Persons of an oblivious memory are, likewise, disqualified; for if the 
previous steps be forgotten, not a hundredth of the others can be retained — such, 
m these sciences, is the series and continuous concatenation of the proofs.*' 
This looks as if the memory is called into exercise as well as the understand- 
ing. Another authority says : ''Some delight to investigate the causes and 
stihstances of things, and these are the philosophers, properly so called. Others 
again, inquiring into the relations of certain accidents, are chiefly occupied 
about these, such as numbers And figureSj and, in general, quantities. These 
latter are principally potent in the faculty of the imagination^ and in that part 
of the brain which lies toward its center; this, therefore, they have hot, and 
capacious, and excellently conservatire. Hence, they imagine well how things 
stand in their wholes and in relation to each others But we have said, that 
every one finds pleasure in those functions which he is capable of performing 
^ell. Wherefore, these principally delight in that knowledge which is situate in 
the imagination, and they are denominated Mathematicians,** This looks as 
if the imagination was exercised. 

Again, we find quoted, " It is an observation which all the world can verify, 
that there is nothing so deplorable as the conduct of some celebrated mathe- 
^naticians in their own affairs^ nor any thing so absurd as their opinions 
on the sciences not within their jurisdiction. I have seen of them those 
^ho ruined themselves in groundless law-suits; who dissipated their whole 
Dieans in quest of the philosopher's stone; who built extravagantly; who em- 
harked in undertakings of which every one foresaw the ill success; who quaked 
for terror at the pettiest accident of life; who formed only chimeras in politics i 
and who had no more of our civilization than if born among the Hurons or the 
Iroquois. Hence, sir, you may form some judgment of how far algebra con- 
gees to common sense J* All the refutation this needs is the reply that math- 
^aticians are not the only persons destitute of common sense I 

As to the influence of mathematics on religious belief, we find the quotations: 

To cultivate astronomy and geometry is to abandon the cause of salvation, 

and to follow that of error.'' '*It infects them with fatalism, spiritual insensi- 

*^ty, brutalism, disbelief, and an almost incurable presumption." This har^ 
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monizta beftadfally with the quotation from Yoltake: *' Maihematics leave the 
intellect as they find it" 

The necessary connection between mathematics and skepticism is illoBtiated 
in tlM case of Leibnitz and Newton* That its abandonment is conducive to a 
CMMrect estimate of moral evidence and to piety, is illostrated in the case of 
Qibbon, whom Hamilton quotes thus: "As soon as I understood the principles, 
I relinquished forever the pursuit of the mathematics; nor can I lament that I 
desisted hrfore my mind was hardened by the habit of rigid demonstraiumj 
$0 destructive of the finer feelings of moral evidence^ which must, however, 
determine the actions and opinions of our lives." 

Seriously, is it necessary to state that a man's religious belief does not de- 
pend on his mathematics, when mathematicians, as well as the rest of mankind, 
are divided in reference to matters of religious faith ? 

Mathematical study, so far firom inducing skepticism in my own mind, has 
induced faith. Perplexed with the uncertainty attending })olitical, moral, and 
religious questions, I had almost concluded that, to the human mind, tntlli 
must forever remain unknown, or, at least, its certainty be but probable; and, in 
my despair of ever finding it, was in danger of lapsing into universal skepti- 
cism. But a study of mathematics revealed to me the fact that there was truth 
which could be certainly known and positively demonstrated. Confidence was 
renewed in the reality of truth, and faith inspired in the ability of the homan 
mind to succeed in its discovery and demonstration ; and tMs confidence and 
fiuth have been carried into other departments of thought 

Again, Hamilton says : " It will easily be seen, how an excessive study of the 
mathematical sciences not only does not prepare, but absolutely incapacitates 
the mind for those intellectual energies which philosophy and life requira" 
But is it not evident that the disqualification arises, not from a knowledge of 
mathematics, but from an ignorance of other things ? Should it be said tlutt 
an exclusive study of mathematics leads to an ignorance of other things, we 
reply no one advocates such exclusive study. In directing his artillery against 
the exclusive study of mathematics, he is directing it not against a fort held by 
an enemy, nor even against an abandoned fortification, but against a desert 
waste claimed by no man — a mere waste of ammunition. 

Again, he says : '^ Mathematics afford no assistance, either in conquering the 
difficulties, or in avoiding the dangers which we encounter in the great field of 
probabilities wherein we live and move." 

This objection assumes that it is claimed that mathematics do afford such 
assistance, and that it is the exclusive business of life to deal with such probsr 
biHties. If the mind is not trained to deal with such probabilites, it is not the 
fault of mathematics ; for it makes no such pretensiona Let other branches 
do their own work, and let not mathematics be charged with their delinquenciea 
But it is not the ex^usive business of life to deal with probabilities. The oidi- 
nary affairs of life, jk9 well as the great commercial transactions of the w(vld, 
require exact calculation. The arts of the surveyor, the architect, the engi- 
neer, and the navigator, so essential to the welfare of mankind depend upon 
exact science. Even the problems which " we encounter in the great field of 
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jffobabilities wherein we live and move/' have their exact parts which require 
rigid dednction. *^ 

Again, he says, in reference to the comparative utility of the analytical and 
synthetic departments of mathematics as affording discipline for the mind: 
^Some are willing to surrender the modern analysts as a gymnastic of the 
mind. They confess that its very perfection, as an instrument of discovery, 
unfits it for an instrument of mental cultivation; its formulas mechanically 
transporting the student, with closed eyes, to the conclusion ; whereas the ancient 
geometrtcal construction, they contend, leads him to the end, more circuitously, 
indeed, but by his own exertion, and with a clear consciousness of every step in 
the procedure. Others, on the contrary, disgusted with the tedious and complex 
operations of geometry, recommend the algebraic process as that most favora- 
ble to the powers of generalization and reasoning ; for, concentrating into the 
narrowest compass the greatest complement of meaning, it obviates, they main- 
tiun, all irrelevant distractions, and enables the intellect to operate, for a longer 
continuance, more energetically, securely, and effectively. The arguments in 
favor of the study, thus neutralize each other ; and the reasoning of those who 
deny it more than a subordinate and partial utility, stands not only uncontro- 
Tertedi but untouched — ^not only untouched, but admitted." 

In claiming that the arguments in favor of the two methods neutralize each 
other, Hamilton draws his conclusion from the unfavorable opinion which the 
advocates of each method hold respecting the other. Now, these views are neg- 
ative^ rather than positive — founded on ignorance, rather than on knowledge. 
It is far more rational to draw conclusions from the positive knowledge which 
the advocates of each possess. The advocates of the analytical method see 
beauties and advantages in that method ; hence, these beauties and advantages 
must be there. The advocates of the synthetic method find beauty and discip- 
line in that method ; .hence, beauty and discipline are there. The two methods, 
therefore, instead of neutralizing each other, by their combination, must result 
in a higher beauty, utility and discipline. 

Some have complained of the encroachment of modern analysis upon the syn- 
thetic method of the ancients ; but this is the inevitable result of the progress of 
the science. To abandon the analytic method for the synthetic, would be analo- 
gous to abandoning the railroad, the telegraph, and all the inventions which 
cliaracterize the present age, and going back to the primitive customs of our 
others. 

I have always admired the opening paragraph of the first article written by 
the "Autocrat of the Breakfast-table," for the Atlantic Monthly: "I was just 
going to say, when I was interrupted, that one of the many ways of classifying 
minds is under the heads of arithmetical and algebraic intellects. All economi- 
cal and practical wisdom is an extension or variation of the formula, 2+2=4. 
Every philosophical proposition has the more general character of the expres- 
gion, a-{-h=c. We are mere operatives, empirics, and egotists, until we learn 
to think in letters instead of figures." 

We can not, however, give our unqualified approval of the following quotation 
from the same popular author : " Given certain factors, and a sound brain should 
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alvrays eTolve the same fixed product with the certainty of Babbage's calculating 
machine. 

"What a satire, by the way, is that machine on the mere mathematician! A 
Frankenstein-monster, a thing without brains and without heart, too stupid to 
make a blunder ; that turns out results like a com-sheller, and never grows any 
wiser or better, though it grind a thousand bushels of them. 

"I have an immense respect for a man of i&lents plus the mathematics. But 
the calculating power alone should seem to be the least human of qualities, and 
to have the smallest amount of reason in it ; since a machine can be made to do 
the work of three or four calculators, and better than any one of them. Some- 
times I have been troubled that I had not a deeper intuitive apprehension of tbe 
relation of numbers. But the triumph of the*ciphering hand-organ has consoled 
me. The power of dealing with numbers is a kind of detached lever arrange- 
ment, which may be put into a mighty poor watch. I suppose it is about as com- 
mon as the power of moving the ears voluntarily, which is a moderately rare 
endowment" 

The " Autocrat " remarks, " What a satire, by the way, is that machine on 
the mere mathematician !" As if the mere calculator was a mathematician. 
When a machine is invented which will work itself, and not only calculate, but 
develop formulas, conduct demonstrations, originate methods, it will then do to 
exclaim. What a satire on the mathematician I 

Again, he says : " Sometimes I have been troubled that I had not a deeper in. 
tuitive apprehension of the relation of numbers. But the triumph of that cipher- 
ing hand-organ has consoled me." 

The calculating power, though not the highest mathematical faculty, is neve^ 
theless useful, and not to be despised. 

It is the tendency of the human mind lightly to esteem what it cannot possess, 
and to draw consolation for its deficiencies from the consideration that what it 
does not possess is not worth possessing. This characteristic of humanity has 
been well satirized by the fable of " The fox and the grapes." 

I have detected the same tendency in myself in regard to music Destitute of 
musical talent, I have consoled myself with the reflection that it was not worth 
possessing ; that musicians are jealous and quarrelsome ; that the musical power 
is a kind of detached-lever arrangement which is usually put into a mighty poor 
watch. 

This vindication of mathematics, which otherwise would have been uncalled for, 
has been made necessary from the systematic attempts which have been made to 
degrade them to a subordinate rank among the circle of sciences. Their culti- 
vation is essential to the welfare of mankind, and to secure their success&l culti- 
vation an honorable rank must be assigned them. 

The mathematical sciences have given us some of our noblest thoughts. How 
have our conceptions of the perfections of God and the vastness and grandeur of 
his empire, been exalted by the revelations of Astronomy I By the discovery of 
the law of universal gravitation, mathematical science has demonstrated that 
all worlds are linked together in mutual dependence, constituting a universe. 
From the unity of creation we infer the unity of the Creator, a truth of the highest 
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importance in Theology, and which can, in no other way, be so satisfactorily de- 
termined. 

In reference to the class of minds adapted to excel in mathematical pursuits, 
I have found it to be, not the mere calculator, nor the sluggish intellect, but that 
class which succeeds best in language, in philosophy, and in the higher metaphys 
ical speculations. The best mathematical student I have ever found is likewise 
u^ all other respects the best 

That mathematical studies, when properly pursued, do call forth and develop 
the powers of the mind, I have no doubt Even the analytical method which 
some, while admitting its wonderful perfection as an instrument of investigation, 
regard as worthless as a means of education, is, when properly employed, in the 
highest degree efficient as an educational agency. One may passively follow, 
with little apparent profit, the transformations of an equation, through a variety 
of forms, till he reach the conclusion that a projectile describes a parabola. But 
it does tax the mind and call out its powers, to originate the demonstration, or 
even to understand the reasons for the successive steps. There is a most beauti- 
ful philosophy in the analytic method which renders it a most profitable subject 
for study. 

The most ordinary intellect may, indeed apply rules and formulas, but this does 
not constitute the mathematician. To develope new processes and formulas to 
originate new methods and to make great mathematical discoveries demands a 
mind of the highest order. It requires a first-class intellect to make a first-class 
mathematiciaa " At the snmmit of thought, the imaginations of Homer and 
Newton seem to unite." 
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REPORT ON A ROLL OP HONOR. 

BY JOBir ILAKCOCKj CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

[The foundation of the following report was a commnnioation from an active friend 
of •dneation, directed to the State AMOciation, iaquiring whether eomething miglit 
not be done to extend the teacher's influence beyond the school-room^ and make it 
powerful for moral culture in the community at large. The author of the commuii- 
cation proposed as a means to this end a conferring by the teacher a badge or some 
other mark of distinction upon such pupils as shall have proved themselves specially 
meritorious in their conduct both in school and out.] 

The communicfttion which I have just read was referred to me as a committee 
at the meeting of the Association at Cleveland, and should have been repwted 
on at the Toledo meeting, bnt having accepted a pressing invitation of onr be- 
loved Uncle to devote the summer to his special service, I found it impossible to 
comply with my previous engagement ; and being constantly within the sound 
df Grant's cannon for most of those terrible months of June and July, I was in 
no position to prepare and forward a report on an educational topic. 

I know there are many important matters that ought to press tfaemselvoi st 
this time on the notice of this assembly of Ohio's teachers, and that it can ill 
spare the few minutes which I shall consume in discussing what some may re- 
gard as a minor and unimportant subject I shall, therefore, content myself 
with laying down a few preliminary truths, which, as I believe, lie at the bottom 
of every successful method of moral culture, and hurry on to give, in brief, a plan 
by which the idea embodied in the communication, which is to form my text, 
may be made practical in the instruction of youth. 

I have been urged by some of my friends to avail myself of this opportunity 
to present my views on the general subject of moral instruction somewhat at 
length, in consequence of the grave misrepresentation of my remarks and po- 
sition made in the published report of the discussion on that subject at oat Ml 
Vernon meeting. But I have lived long enough to learn that an error, having 
no foundation in fact, will, sooner or later, refute itself; besides, I will not insult 
the common sense of any intelligent gathering of teachers, by an attempt to 
argue the importance of moral education. Certainly no new light or attractive- 
ness can be thrown around that subject Indeed I am not sure that ^e shall not 
all agree with an eminent teacher of this city in the remark that he should f^el 
more hope of seeing something done in the way of moral instruction, if there 
was not so much talk about it Therein seems to lie the difficulty. The general 
subject presents a fertile field for rhetorical display and the enunciation of fine 
s^itiments ; but to devise methods of instruction that shall give practical results 
is a work of the gravest difficulties. Indeed I know of but two or three of the 
hundreds who have talked and written on the subject, who have made any attempt 
to embody their thought in action. 

While, then, there can b'e no difference of opinion as to the importance of 
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moral cnltare, (for every tnie teacber will coiif(»8 that without ^e foanda^n of 
a bigh moral feeling in his school there can be no eminent success,) there may 
be the widest diversity of views as to the methods to be pnrsned in order to attain 
this calture. I think the experiments and make-shifts used by most teachers hi 
moral training ought scarcely to be dignified by the name of method, which 
method they have none distinguishable in form or feature. There is a class of 
teachers who perch themselves on a moral plain so elevated that they will hear of 
DO motives beiug presented to the young mind but the highest; who, believing rit- 
tae to be its own reward, would have youth of the tenderest years do the thing 
that is right simply because it is right, and to avoid the thing that is wrong be- 
cause it is wrong. They are vehement in their opposition to the presentation of 
(he rewards of virtue or the punishment of vice in Ae concrete. They never 
seem to reflect that God's moral universe is governed by a law of rewards and 
punishments, and that His word is filled with promises of temporal blessings, to 
indace men to lead holy lives. Neither do they seem to perceive the fact that 
the moral nature of children, like their intellectual, is of slow growth, and con- 
sequently, what might be an effective motive at one stage of ks developmmxt, 
would, at another stage, have no influence whatever. 

Such teachers always remind me of the anecdote told of Dr. Johnson. Being 
invited to dine with a lady friend, before the dinner was yet on the table, the 
lady's little son came into the room, and going up to his mother said in a low 
tone, " Mother, give me an apple, and FU be good." Perceiving that the re- 
mark was overheard, and ashamed that the great moralist should think that her 
son should act from such a selfish motive, the mother began to say to him that he 
ocight not to expect to be paid for doing right, that he ought to be good without 
reward — when, the rough old hater of shams, broke in with, "What, Madam ! 
would you have your boy good for nothing?" 

I can not here forbear quoting a single paragraph from Herbert Spencer, and 
although I can not always agree with this eminent and dear-seeing writer, it 
does seem to me that in his work on education are contained more great edu- 
cational truths than are elsewhere to be found in the whole range of our pro- 
fessional literature. He says : " Not only is it unwise to set up a high standard 
of juvenile conduct, but it is unwise to use very urgent incitements to such good 
conduct Already most people recognize the detrimental results of intellectual 
precocity ; but there remains to be recognized the truth that there is a moral 
, precocity which is also detrimental Our higher moral faculties, like our higher 
intellectual ones, are comparatively complex. By consequence tbey are both 
comparatively late in their evolution. And with the one as with the otiier, a very 
early activity produced by stimulation, will be at the expense of friture character. 
Hence the not uncommon fact that those who dxuing childhood were instanced 
as models of juvenile goodness, by-and-by undergo some disastrous and seem- 
ingly inexplicable change, and end by being not above, but below par ; while 
relatively exemplary men are often the issue of a childhood by no means so 
promising." That this is a statement of facts none can deny, though they may 
differ from the author as to the proper explanation of them. We must remem- 
ber too that Mr. Spencer is an Englishman, and that with all hb acuteness as a 
tinker, and philosophic grasp of mind, his educational views have been very 
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decidedly modified by the customs of the great English schools, in which notori- 
ously the moral standard has not been of the highest, as it necessarily could not 
be where the tyrannical and cruel syetem'of fagging and the brutalities of the 
prize-ring have not only been tolerated, but tacitly at least, have been approved 
by the authorities. It seems to me, then, his remarks ought to be limited by 
saying that the moral standard for juveniles should not be too high, and that the 
stimulus to moral action should not be exccBsive^ for if they are, it seems clear 
to me we shall create a vice far greater than any we propose to eradicate— the 
vice of hypocrisy. For I have observed that where the moral standard is set far 
above the attainment of ordinary honest effort, youth are too frequently stimu- 
lated to simulate virtues they do not possess, but to which they know they are 
expected to attaia I have known several instances where pupils have actually 
brought forward their standing in the church as an evidence that they must be 
innocent of misdemeanors of which they had been proved guilty beyond the 
shadow of a doubt 

And yet, afler all, who shall presume to limit the bight to be reached, even by 
children, in merals. A standard which to some teachers would not only seem, 
but would actually be, impossible, to others would be easy and certain. I have 
known a school in which the moral tone was so high, that though the pupils were 
lefl for a large portion of each day, for months together, to their own care, they 
yet conducted themselves with the same quiet and observance of rule, as though 
the watchful eye of the teacher had been constantly over them ; while in others, 
we have known the bond of moral obligation to be so slight, that though during 
the teacher's presence there was an appearance of order and propriety of con- 
duct, his absence from the room but for a moment was the occasion for an ex- 
hibition of noise, confusion and mischief, which it would appear had been pent 
up by the dam of restricting rules, only to burst forth on every such opportunity 
and sweep away every vestige of propriety of behavior. 

The sum of the argument then is, that while an impossible standard of morals 
and an undue incitement to moral action are to be avoided, we are not to sit 
idly down and attempt nothing ; but, on the contrary, that every proper means 
for elevating the moral tone of our pupils is to be conscientiously employed. 

Long observation and experience has taught me that our first step as teachers 
in the cultivation of morals, is to imbue our pupils with a sense of honor; to 
teach them to feel a lo% scorn for a mean action ; to be frank and open in all 
their conduct; to live true lives in word and deed; and never to strive to appear 
better than they are. This truthfulness of deed as well as word is the only foun- 
dation on which a noble character can be built The teacher may be lenient^ 
even gentle, to faults of disobedience, and those other faults that arise from the 
passions and wayward impulses of youth, but upon a mean action and untruth 
' of word or deed, he should come down with a terrible indignation — but this in- 
dignation must be real, not pretended. 

Every teacher who has in himself any seeds of true nobility of character (and 
without this he can do nothing,) if he keep this cultivation of a high sense of 
honor steadily in view, and bring all his resources to bear upon it, cannot fail to 
find the tone of his school gradually coming up to a high level I am not to be 
understood as setting up this sense of honor as the end of moral education. By 
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no means. It is but the beginning, a noble beginning I believe, wbich in the 
end is to flower and bear fruit in a perfect obedience to law, in the restraint of 
the passions, and the unfolding of the beautiful characteristics of a Christian 
Ufe. 

As bearing directly on the question under discussion, I may mention the course 
pursued a year or two since by one of the teachers in the school under my charge* 
My First Assistant formed the idea of instituting among his pupils a roll of 
honor. He did not make it necessary that a boy should be perfect in order to 
have his name placed on this roll— he set up no impossible standard. On the 
contrary, this standard was not so low as to be reached without an earnest self- 
watchfulness, and a manly effort to resist temptation. At the end of the month 
the roll was made out, framed and hung up in the room for the inspection of all 
the pupils. At the end of the following month the roll was revised, the names 
of any who had proved themselves unworthy were struck from it, and the names 
of others who had distinguished themselves by good conduct, were added. Many 
of the members, of their own motion, provided themselves with badges ; and I 
think one of the severest punishments ever inflicted in the school, was compell- 
ing a member, for his misconduct, to strip off his badge in the presence of his 
companions. But this roll of honor was not only a means of moral culture, but 
of intellectual culture also. The members of the legion formed themselves into a 
society, in which was created and fostered a taste for literature, which I doubt 
not will last most of them through life. Altogether, though the experiment was 
but imperfectly conducted, its results were highly satisfactory, and its influence 
is yet favorably felt in the schooL 

But it appears to me the application of this idea may be extended. The de- 
sire for the approbation of our fellow-men is one of the most general and power- 
ful motives that can influence human action, and may be made a most effectual 
means of moral and intellectual culture. The remark of Dr. Beecher, that lost, 
lost, may be written on the door-post of every young man when he has brought 
himself to say truthfully, "I don't care what others think of me," is familiar to 
every school-boy. And if there ever was a time when this love of approbation 
and all other restraining influences should be brought to bear upon our youth, 
that time is now. The restraints of law and society, never too reverently regard- 
ed by a people whose chief thought and talk has ever been of freedom, have 
rather been slackened than made more binding by four years of civil war. To 
lead our youth back into the ordinary sober paths of thought and action, to incul- 
cate among them a reverent regard for order, must engage a large portion of owr 
efforts for at least a generation to come. The suggestions in the communica- 
tion of our friend of education, if practically applied, may be made largely to as- 
sist in these efforts. 

I would recommend to teachers, then, the formation of a legion of honor in 
every school; that no one's name be placed on this roll whose conduct is not ex- 
emplary out of school as well as in ; that in every place where school reports are 
published, such pupils receive honorable mention ; and that every member be 
permitted to wear some modest badge indicative of his high position. 

21 
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BEPORT ON OBAL INSTRUCTION. 

BT ir. & CB06BT, ClACiJIIIlTI, OBIO. 

AH ioBtnieiioa » oral. Wbatorer in edueation it not receiTed from tlie fipi 
of fho teacher is properly acqnitition hj the learner. Instniction, howeyer, may 
he used to the adyantage of the learner, or abused to his injaty. 

Instmction appeals to and deals with all the facnldes of heart, mind and 
hody. Oral teaching, to be successfbl, mnst address itself to the natnr^ of both 
hnowledge and the powers of the learner; bnt it may and does dally with both 
to the wasting of one, and warping of the other. 

The inlets of knowledge are clogged eyen in jonth, and all the ingennitj of 
the schoolmaster has not jet succeeded in keeping these wajs open and nn- 
dimmed. Apparently the eye is clear to perceiye and the ear perfect to dis- 
cern, but experience in imparting and acquiring knowledge) shows otherwise. 

Eyeiy mind starts with a perpetual lease upon power,— power to be foreyer 
growing with exercise. Its exercise, to make enlargement certain, mnst be 
according to fixed rules. It is a3 impossible for any mind to grow by means 
not suitable to its nature, as it is for a tree to grow in uncongenial soil Ton 
can enforce a false growth by artificial means (and minds will bear more abuse 
than trees); but pursue unnatural modes of treatment for any considerable 
time, and you will find that your mind, as well as your plant, is dying, branch bj 
branch, and, most likely, is becoming decayed at heart Ton can not grow 
minds any more than trees, not eyen in hot-houses, unless you know them root, 
and branch, and flower. All instruction presupposes that this knowledge is 
possessed by the teacher. 

To instruct is to lead the pupil in the acquiremet of such knowledge as will 
readily assimilate with the natural life of the mind, and to stimulate the mental 
and bodily energies so as to produce healthful habits of thought and action. 

It b true, that eyery one either builds his own temple of knowledge or has 
nona Yet the materials of the building are furnished him, and are not spaa 
out of the impalpable subtleties of his own brain. He must obtain from others 
a pattern to work by, and then aficain he must be animated to labor by motiyes 
which do not transpire in his own bosom. 

The learner who stands before you daily expects to receiye from yonr hands 
his materials, — he trusts you to giye him models of workmanship; and in joar 
sympathy with him in the pursuit of knowledge, in the search for truth, in the 
exercise of capacities that thirst for more and more, he finds his noblest incen- 
tives. 

A true teacher never ceases studying. If curious to know more for himself, 
he will sympathize with and inspire his pupils with curiosity. There are man; 
who can let the boy cram himself with nnwholesome food, but there are few 
who can txtUe hu hung^ for what is fit for him to hava 
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To impart knowledge, especiallj in free eonrersation, one mnrt possess it 
And yon cannot hold a title in fie wmple to possessions whose boundaries are 
not marked) whose areas can not be mapped,— much less can yon convey such 
possessions to another with a good title. It is not an uncommon thing witl^ 
some persons to attempt to gwe awa^ knowledge ikAt does not belong to them. 
Then there is a peculiar class who, claiming to own extensive tracts in unezr 
fdored regions,— castles in Spain and in the air, — are quite willing that otheni 
should share possessions with them. Periiaps I am wronging teachers iu hint- 
ing that they are imaginative I 

To know thoroughly, and impart clearly and impressively, are rare qnalitieii, 
even among those who profess to know and instruct The thirsty mind come^ 
to you as to a fountain. It must drink or perisL It will accept what you giv€» 
ity though it be with a feeble relish. It comes to you with simple and vigorouf 
tastea Your task is, not to create new tendencies in the mind, but to strengthen 
and stimulate original appetites* 

The human body, with a wonderful ease, adapts itself to all climates. Tho 
range of the adaptability of the human mind is as much wider than that of the 
bodj, as is the range of the body than that of the tenderest plant of tropical 
growth. But it is not, therefore, true, that sensibility, thought and will are pro- 
miscuous products, wholly independent of law and circumstance. It is the 
great sin of teachers that they act as though the minds were thus independent 
They exercise the intellect by methods which weaken it, and feed it with subjects 
which do not become knowledge, either because they cannot be assimilated to 
the nature of the mind at all, or because they are given inopportunely. What 
is called oral instruction is most liable to err in this respect, because it is extem- 
poraneous. 

Subjects when classified and put into books, where the student with but little 
need of guidance, if he has undepraved appetites, may go and labor regularly 
and methodically, are yet very imperfect through the imperfections of human 
knowledge, containing much that is useless, and much that is in too crude % 
condition to be woven into the texture of the mind. But what must be said of 
the character and influence of that soK^lled knowledge which is dispensed off- 
hand, irregularly and unsystematically, by teachers who know but little of the 
laws of thought, of association, suggestion, comparison, etc., found in the mind, 
and according to which all focts and ideas must be arranged and classified, in 
order to bring them within the grasp of the learner, — ^to minds that^ while thef 
thirst and hunger, do not yet know why nor for what ? 

It cannot safelj be said that oral instruction is not intended to be methodical, 
for then it is not worthy to be called instruction. You may cram the intellect 
with facts having no relations among themselves and no intimate bearings upon 
its character or its habits of growth ; you may do this by all kinds of processei^ 
by coaxing, by rewarding, by whipping, and in the end have success — a success 
which measured by the method of averages may be great, but you will not make 
tough brain fibres by such means, — fibres that are energized with wills which 
never give up— intellects that can organize facts, principles and systems ; you 
may make brains that, for a time, will swim like addled eggs, and you wffl re- 
ceeve the credit of addling them to make them awim. 
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I know of no better way to illustrate my views tban to show how important 
subjects shouM be taught Instruction in the subjects taught in the primary and 
district schools, is mostly oral If geography be taught properly, a knowledge 
of the earth's 'shape, its zones, diyisions, inhabitants, productions, etc., will be 
imparted to the learner, and in such manner as to excite the imagination and 
strengthen the memory. I know of schools where, for two successive years of 
instruction in the subject, but little, if anything, is said of climate, inhabitants 
and productions. Lists of mere localities and boundaries are memorized and 
recij^ed. The oral instruction consists in assigning a certain number of items 
for the ne2rt lesson and in threats of evil consequences if the facts are not at 
the tongue's end at the appointed time. What follows may be termed bringing 
up by hand. The learning of mere localites and boundaries leaves the mind 
possessed of uninteresting facts, words, colors of the map, imaginary outlines. 
none of which bear any resemblance to the natural objects to be understood. 

Every fact that is worth knowing has some interesting association. It is the 
business of the teacher to furnish these associations ; and by such means lie 
will excite interest and fix the attention. A tew important points thus taught 
are worth more by far to the mind, as knowledge and as discipline, than many 
items repeated many times to fix them in the memory. We shall have made a 
grand step forward in education, when we agree to teach only those things that 
may be made to grow into and form the intellect Consider for a moment hov 
much time is spent, what strength is wasted, in picking up and then dropping 
dead facts I 

A more correct and lasting acquaintance with the geography of our country 
has been gained outside of school-rooms than in them, during the last four 
years. The facts acquired with the morning paper in your bands and the latest 
war-map before you, needed not to be impressed by endless repetitions. 

What constitutes the importance of a place, if it be not that something of 
consequence has been done there ; and what do I care to know ten thousand 
items, not one of which is suggestive of anything else, or is capable of awaken- 
ing a single thought or emotion ? I would not exchange, by any means, my 
knowledge of the log church at Shiloh and its associations, for what the school- 
boy knows of Rome, when he can only say that " it is located in Italy, on the 
Tiber river." 

The teacher's mind should teem with a knowledge of events and scenes per- 
taining to localities taught, to be given from his lips at suitable times, and in 
such amounts as not to confuse or overwhelm the learner. I have known 
teachers who were so full and generous in the imparting, that no room for any 
thing but astonishment was left in the minds of their scholars. The knowledge 
given orally must be pertinent to the fact to be memorized, and should not be 
80 abundant as to weaken the hold of the mind on the main point 

The instructor must sympathize with his pupil He does this best by mani- 
festing his own desire to know more, by receiving with grace and thankfulness 
whatever bits of knowledge his pupils may bring him. He will best awaken the 
spirit of investigation in them by often assuming before them the attitude of 
learner. He will approach knowledge on its most pleasing side. He sees diffi- 
culties, t^ni helps to remove them without too much lightening the labor of 
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youth. Delighting in the punmit of truth, he is, at the same time, conscious of 
tiie fact, that the exercise of the mind is even more valuable to itself than its 
actual attainment& Hence he labors and thinks with his pupil, not /or him. 

If history be taught at all, let it be orally. Geography and history are alike 
in themselves and in their influence upon the mind, except that history uses 
geography for its higher purposes. The manner in which history is taught, or 
rather "drilled into" in places, is an abuse, and to me is almost profanation. 
The human mind can not be introduced to a grander theme. Its pathways are 
sacred to truth and philosophy, and its heroes are gods to the imagination. 
Shall they, then, be degraded to the evil of being '^ drilled into " the memories 
of half-grown boys and girls, to be flippantly thrown off the tongue with an ill- 
eoncealed disgust, then to be gladly forgotten ? The memories of sublime 
events and noble deeds will not be preserved for the world by those into whom 
they have been " drilled," but rather by those who have lovingly sought to know 
and do still lovingly cherish them. It is not well to turn the sweets of knowl- 
edge into bitter pills. 

I know that there are teachers who would reduce history to mere lists of 
events, dates, and names, to be put into portable, thin books, with cheap covers ; 
their contents to be "drilled in" and "drilled out" in certain quantities. Now, 
I would not exchange my knowledge of history, obtained without a teacher be- 
tween my tenth and sixteenth years, beyond the reach of schools, during winter 
evenings by the wood fire of a log hut, for all that can be acquired by the aid of 
the best " drill-masters" in the best system of graded schools in the State, where 
the pupil is surrounded with all the conveniences and appliances of the com- 
fortable school-room. Nevertheless / should have been much better off with the 
help of modern school devices, excepting always that most artificial contrivance 
called "drill-master" and his way of " drilling into." 

Let me say right here, that there is abroad, now'a-days, a false notion of 
thoroughness in education. There is no such thing for the school-boy, as exact 
and exhaustive knowledge, easily to be bound up in bundles and carried about 
with him. A fact is not thoroughly known until all its important relations are 
comprehended; and instruction is not thorough when it stops at impressing mere 
&cts. It 18 through this fallacy that the "drill-master" gains notoriety. He 
may acquire a reputation for hard work, but in the same way and for the same 
reason that the sawyer does in sawing dry-wood with a dull saw. 

It requires maturity of mind to grasp principles, while objects and sensible 
qualities can be understood as soon as speech can be found to express them. 
This suggests a starting point for arithmetic. The abstract idea of unity is 
abstruse, but the notion one cat, one dog, is easily apprehended by children. A 
thorough and reliable knowledge of arithmetic is dependent upon the success of 
the primary teacher in associating number with denomination. Number is one 
of the categories, and so subtle are its relations naturally inwoven in the mind 
that ^e/anciful child fails to apprehend them unless brought to the surface by 
a clothing of attractive objects and attractive language. It has occurrred to me, 
therefore, that the subject would be much more thoroughly grounded by being 
taught orally, and without reference to figures, the first year or twa The 
mind should not be urged to turn in upon its own abstractions at a stage 
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when all its tendencies and desires are onfevstd. It is most fiee, at fint^is 
the world of natural objects, and if warily enticed, may be led to deUght in tbt 
forms, sizes, and numbers of things, as well as in their sounds aad colors. 

Tou can not divorce thought from language, because it is its natural instro- 
ment A fatal mistake, it seems to me, in teaching arithmetic, lies in kading 
the undisciplined mind away from this its natural gift of exprtssion to abstract 
signs, too early. It is forgotten that these signs must be translated into woiili 
before the pupil can use them. It is forgotten that knowledge is as foreign coin 
till converted into values of the coin current in each individual mind. To 
properly teach arithmetic is one of the most difficult and delicate tasks of tbe 
teacher. The main value of the work conmsts in its use in developing the reason* 
ing faculty. This can not be done by the mere manipulation of signs, by mesk- 
orising tables, and the reiteration of combinations, nor, indeed, by the use of 
slates and blackboards in bare mechanical operations. It must be done tbrough 
the logic of speech. To be well done the teacher must be familiar with not only 
the highways and by-ways of the mind, but also with the thickets and swamps 
into which certain deceitful paths lead. These is danger that this instramen- 
tality for good will be turned into an agent of mischief; for arithmetic may U 
so taught and dwelt upon as to chill the imagination and weaken the powen of 
expression. The teacher may avoid this danger by using concrete problems 
clothed in language suited to the mind of the learner. These problems sboQl4 
be so arranged as to stimulate and strenglhen thought by gradual and suggestiTS 
processes of reasoning. Such instruction must be CM'al, especially with diildren. 
The analysis of a problem in every new kind, the statement of every new prifi* 
ciple, and of every rule, must come first from the lips of the teacher. The book 
is lifeless. The pupil will still have enough to do in applying the forms of sbaI- 
ycds given him to more and more complex examples, in tracing the relations of 
the principles announced, and in practising the rules learned. While he is thns 
engaged, the teacher should be at hand vigilant to check any Calse step ia tbs 
reasoning, quick to suggest happy illustrations of principles, and uncompro- 
misingly rigorous in securing adherence to rules. By such training every mind 
will grow sonnd, while if left to " figure " its way alone through the arithmetic, 
except in rare cases, its outlying ambitions and instincts, like the ends of the 
branches of trees, will be nipped in the cold, and will deaden toward tbs 
center. 

The main object in reading is to teach how to think audibly in the lanfos^e 
of another. And this includes everything. Emphasis, inflection, etc, are isf* 
separable adjuncts of thought, and wiil^be much more accurately rendeiod 
through appreciative thought, though unstudied, than through imitative exam- 
ple, however elaborate. The pupil will be best ixidueed to think what is read, 
through free conversation, in which the child takes part, upon the suliiject) paia- 
graph, or sentence, read till it is understood There will always remain unexr 
plained a residue of meaning sufficient to call fortii that effort on the part of tba 
mind which is requisite to give it intensity. Beading is a fine art^ and in this, 
as in every other art, mere imitation degradea Teaching by example at times il 
necessary, but it must usurp the place of that instruction which excites repco- 
dttctive thimght Md expression. 
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The snbject of grammar, as at present taught in many of ooi schools, is not 
of much worth. MemoriiAng and repeatii^ technicds comprise the whole 
method. Oral instmction in the nse of language should begin with the first 
day in school and continue throughouV-every step of advancement untH speak- 
ing and writing the language taught, with ease and grace, becomes a habit If 
hatf am hour each day were giTen to eonyersation in which the pupil should be 
encouraged, by question and answer, to express himself freely, errors made in 
the meantime being corrected, a practical knowledge of language would be 
Acquired. 

I need not enlarge further. I have used the subjects of geography, history, 
Srithmetic, reading, and grammar, to impress my opinions on oral iastruction, 
because they are related to tiie mote important powers to be cultivated, viz : im- 
s^ation, reason, expression. 

The fatal error in teaching seems to me to be, that the subject taught is made 
an end instead of a meana 

It is possible to own a sickle, and be the possessor of broad fields to harvest, 
and yet not possess the skill of reaping. It is easy to say to a young man, 
'^ToQ may mow so much tiKlay,*' but quite another thing to get him into the 
itay of keeping his scythe in order, and of handling it all day withont breaking 
his back. You may give your son a good plow and a good pair of oxen, and 
even mark out the '^ lands" for him, but I tell you from experience, that, unless 
you do something more for him, the plow will be continually running too deep 
into the ground, or to the surface. 

It is easy for the mind to fall into a passive state in which it prefers to be 
a^ved; and that way of doing which requires the child to learn facts that are 
not useable^ valueless termS) more than anything that can be devised, cramps 
^Q iatsileet, degrades knowledge, and makes the work of the teacher a drudgery. 



EDITORIAL REMAltEa 



The late appearance of this number of the Monthlt is due to its unexpected 
Bize and €te delay of the Secretary in sending his minutes. The very great 
length of several of the reports has made their publication an expensive under- 
taking, but the ohainaan of the publishing committee did not feel authorised to 
shorten or reject them. The Association should hereafter include no report in 
its published proceedings that makes more than five printed pages. The num- 
ber of pi^>ers published might be reduced by selecting those of most merit The 
^eader will find the addresses and reports made at Cincinnati of unusual interest 
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HiTHODS ov Ikstbuctiok : That Part of the Philosophy of Edaeation which treats 
of the Natare of the Seyeral Branohes of Knowledge and the Methods of Teaehing 
them aooording to that Nature. By Jaxxs Pylx Wiokersham, A.M., Principal of 
the State Normal School, Milleraville, Pa., and Author of ''School Economy." 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippinoott ik Go. Pp. 496. 12 mo. 

The author of this volume has undertaken the preparation of a series of professional 
works haying respectively the following titles : 1. '' School Economy." 2. '' Methods 
of Instruction." 3. " Methods of Calture." 4. <' The History of Education." The 
" School Economy " was published about two years ago, and has received high com- 
mendation from the first educators of the country. We know of no similar work pos- 
sessing equal merits. 

The second work of the series, " Methods of Instruction," is now before the pablie, 
and is receiving the same favor that was extended to the first volume. The first one 
hundred and twenty pages are devoted to a discussion of the following preliminary 
topics : ** Teachers require Special Preparation ; " " Conditional Principles of Instnie- 
tion inferable from the Nature of the Mind ; " '' Principles inferable from the Natnre 
of Knowledge ; " '' The Classification of Knowledge ; " '' The Genesis of Knowledge;" 
and " The Order of Study." The remaining part of the volume is divided into seven 
chapters as follows: 1. ''Instruction in the Elements of Knowledge." 2. "Instruc- 
tion in Language." 3. " Instruction in the Formal Sciences." 4. " Instruction in 
the Empirical Sciences." 5. "Instruction in the Rational Sciences." 6."InstniO' 
tion in the Historical Sciences." 7. " Instruction in the Arts." 

These subjects present a wide field of inquiry, but, by a rigid adherence to a scien- 
tific method, the author has treated them briefly, and yet in a very satisfactory man- 
ner. The work is not above criticism, but it has unquestionable merit and value. We 
commend it to the attention of all teachers who may be interested in an able expoei- 
ti|»n of the principles and methods of their calling. 

A Manual ov Elementary Instruction. By E. A. Sheldon, Superintendent of 
Schools, Oswego, N. T. ; assisted by Miss E. M. Jones and Prof. bC Kbusi. Sixth 
Edition. Bevised and Enlarged. New York : Charles Scribner & Co. 1865. 

This work presents a graduated course of instruction, designed to train the senses 
ai^ develop the faculties of children. It is, in other words, a practical embodiment 
of the system of elementary instruction so successfully introduced in the Public Schools 
of Oswego, N. T. — a system whose theory and practice have alike commended it to 
hundreds of the most eminent teachers of the country. The work makes no preten- 
sion to originality, either in thought or in method, but, on the contrary, it is copied 
largely from the English treatises of Miss Elisabeth Mayo, which are admitted to be 
the most complete and satisfactory presentation of the Pestalossian method, as adapted 
to English schools, that has yet appeared. Mr. Sheldon has msMle free use of his ma- 
terials, making important changes, introducing new features, and adapting the whoIS} 
as completely as possible, to American schools. The lessons on Form and Inventife 
Drawing by Prof. Krusi are original and of great value. 

The present edition is free from several errors which marred the first editions, snd 
is somewhat enlarged. We take great pleasure in commending the work to all progres- 
sive teachers who may wish to obtain a thorough and practical guide in object teach- 
ing, or rather in that system of primary instruction which is based upon the prinot* 
pies of object teaehing. It contains more of valuable instruotion upon this snbjeet 
than any other treatise which has eome under our examination. 
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It is impossible to oTorestlmato the value and importance of a thorough knowledge of the 
Physical Phenomena of the earth, regarded with reference to its occupants. On it depends 
not only all Natural Science, but it is also the only sure foundation for the Philosophy of His- 
tory. In this knowledge must be sought the true key and explanation of the forces that 
shape the career of mankind. ' ^ 

The best mode of communicating this knowledge to the young is an educational problem 
that can scarcely be said to have received a satisfactory solution up to the present time. 
How high it stands in general estimation, is shown by the variety of attempts made to eluci- 
date the Elementary Principles of Geography and History, while their very number proves 
the unsatisfactory nature of each. Under a conviction that a series of Maps and Text-Books 
on Geographies, prepared on comprehensive views, combining simplicity and accuracy, 
would meet with the most ready and hearty support of all interested in the cause of edu- 
cation, the Publishers concluded an arrangement with Professor Guyot, the eminent suc- 
cessor of the immortal Humboldt, to prepare such. 

The series of Maps are now completed, and on a scale of magnitude before unattempted. 
They challenge the most minute scrutiny for scientific accuracy and perfection of mechanical 
execution. Their adaptation to practical use in the class-room has been thoroughly tested 
with the most pleasing and satisfactory results. 

The Dtiain feature of the system followed by Professor Guyot, is the connection of the 
physical configuration of the earth's surface with that of the living organisms that inhabit. 
It, thus blending together the lessons of Geology, Physical Geography, Animated Nature , 
and Civil and Political History. Studied in this manner, Geography is no longer, as usually 
taught, a crude mass of names and figures, fktiguing to the memory, and calling up no asso- 
ciations to the mind of the learner. Aided by these splendid Maps (and Text-Books), the 
mutual relations of the ** Earth and Man '^ and its natural productions become evident, and 
their dependence one on another. New life is breathed into the dry bones of the Past 
the teachings of History take visible shape, and what was formerly a tedious and unproduc- 
tive study, attracts in its new form the lively interest of all intelligent scholars. 
^ The annexed Map is an exact miniature copy of Guyot's Map of the United States (one 
of the series, size 6x7 ft). It is presented, so that some idea may be formed of the original 
By a new system of coloring and engraving, the physical and political peculiarities of each 
country, the mountains, plateaus, river systems, marine currents, &c., are all rendered dis 
tinctly visible, while the political lines are clearly indicated. By reference to the key (on the 
Map), a full explanation of the coloring, j&c, will be found. 

The Text-books are in course of preparation; the Publishers hope during the SprUig oi 
1865 to issue the Primary and Intermediate, and the Teacher's Guide. 

CHARIiES SCRIBNER, 

124 GRAyi> Stbiket, New Yoek 
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THE DUTY OF THE HOUR.— II. 

BY T. E. STJLIOT. 

[ Though the full discussion of the subject of negro suffrage 
4 might be out of place in an educational journal, I can not be out 
^of order in saying that only one plausible argument can be ad 
l^vanced for the obvious inconsistency of recognizing negroes as 
I men and yet refusing to acknowledge them as citizens, or, at least, 
'ito grant to them aU the privileges of citizenship, — viz : their 
I alleged unfitness for exercising with proper discrimination the 
ijright of voting, 

I The obvious logical inference appears to me to be, that, since 
(ihe American Republic can not afford to violate her implied 
jpledges, sealed by the blood of thousands of her sable defenders, 
^if there are any obstacles in the way of her performing an act of 
^iiational justice, means must be devised to remove them. If the 
chief difficulty consists in the ignorance of the colored people, 
they must be educated up to that fitness which they are assumed 
to lack, but which white citizens, of course, possess by the inhe- 
rent virtue of color. 

I waive, for the present, the consideration of the question 
whether our common schools should be opened to both races in- 
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discriminately, or "whether it would be more beneficial and com- 
fortable for the colored children to be taught by themselves, pro- 
vided those colored schools should possess all the educational ad- 
vantages which the light of modern civilization has shown to be 
essential to the physical, moral, and intellectual training of youth. 
My present concern is about the higher education of the more 
intelligent and aspiring portion of young colored men and women, 
after they have outgrown our common schools. In our State, 
Oberlin is, I believe, the only institution where colored people can 
enjoy the advantages of superior instruction without shocking the 
coarse fastidiousness of their white fellow-students. There may 
be others nominally accessible to them ; but it is well known that 
whenever any one of the proscribed complexion has presumed to 
present himself for admission, some of the other students have at 
once expressed their lofty indignation and a magnanimous deter- 
mination either to leave or to do all they could in the way of 
annoyance to compel the intruder to depart. 

But the locality of Oberlin is unsuitable in many respects. 
Besides, kept down, despised, scoffed at, as the colored people 
have hitherto been, obliged to put up with a bare pittance of ele- 
mentary schooling, excluded from all genteel society, they are not, 
generally speaking, able to compete on an equal footing with the 
favored race. For the present, they can learn better by them- 
selves, at their own pace. Their range of study must be more 
limited, not only as to the variety of subjects, but the extent to 
which each should be carried. At any rate, they prefer learning 
by themselves, just as they prefer having churches of their own. 
There was in the southern part of this State, a few miles from 
Xenia, an institution where instruction of a superior character 
could be had. But a few months ago it was burnt down by some 
negrophobist incendiary during the absence of the inmates who 
had gone to a neighboring city to celebrate the national triumph. 
It was not insured, nor have I heard of any steps being taken to 
rebuild it. If the liberality of the enlightened rich people in the 
land has not stepped forward spontaneously to repair this wanton 
outrage, surely the country should do it, and thus pay a portion 
of the debt we owe to our heroic defenders. 

Not only ought it to be re-established in a state of still greater 
completeness and efficiency, but in this and the neighboring South- 
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em States similar institutions should be founded, where the 
younger portion of our colored fellow countrymen and country- 
women can be fitted for that higher social position which the irre- 
pressible course of events is preparing for them. 

In spite of all the opposition which stubborn prejudice can 
offer, it is only a question of time. Their just claim may for a 
while be ignored ; but, sooner or later, it will force itself on the 
popular sense of justice and consistency. It would be too absurd 
an anomaly in a republic, professing the grand doctrine of the 
equality of human rights, to admit a class of people to a certain 
condition, and yet deny to them one of the chief privileges 
attached to that condition. The logic of the case is irresistible. 
If they must be, at last, recognized as men, they must be recog- 
nized as our countrymen ; therefore, citizens ; therefore entitled 
not to a part only, but to the whole of the rights which belong to 
citizens, among which stands pttt-eminent the right of voting for 
the rulers of the country and the administrators of the public 
estate. If they must be electors, they must have the requisite 
fitness for the high responsibility which the unconquerable force 
of circumstances brings upon them. 

Now, from previous disadvantages altogether beyond their con- 
trol, — such as the want of educational opportunities, the popular 
prejudice against color, vid the want of self-respect aj^i tf lauda- 
ble ambition which is the unfortunate but unavoidale result of 
such stupid prejudice, — they lack the necessary fitness. They 
bave indeed shown great willingness to fit themselves by educa- 
tion for their new destinies ; but institutions of learning are vir- 
tually, at least, closed against them, and are, at any rate, ill 
adapted to their present condition and wants. Therefore, such 
institutions must be founded for them without loss of time, and 
with a degree of liberality worthy of a grateful and magnanimous, 
country. 

Hence, I hope that the conductors of this jtumal, and the cir- 
cle of intelligent and patriotic readers over whom its influence 
extends, will feel it their duty to rouse and direct public opinion 
into this ehannel. 

I have appealed only to the conscience of the people, to their 
sense of duty, to the virtual pledge under which they are to those 
who have so unselfishly answered the call of their country in its 
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darkest hour of peril, and who, according to universal acknovrl- 
edgment, have acted their part so faithfully, so fearlessly. It is 
needless to descend to motives of political expediency, and show 
the danger of not fitting the colored people for the new social 
position to which, whether we will or not, the consequences of the 
southern rebellion have raised them. 



SHODDY ON EDUCATION. 

Mr. Editor: — While the Shoddyites confined themselves to 
their "legitimate sphere" — their display in the way of dress, 
their carriages and horses, their flunkeys in semi-livery (for they 
can't "go the whole hog" yet in our neighboring city), their stone- 
front houses, filled with rare and tawdry specimens from many 
furniture shops, their walls covered with cheap and dubious litho- 
graphs, and specimens of the " old masters " done by aspiring 
apprentices to the sign-painting business, — ^I could look on the 
whole array of bad taste and ignorance as a scene got up in part 
for my special amusement, and I have actually rejoiced in the 
Pharisaic thought that I was not as one of these, — congratulating 
myself on my hat of many winters, dented aud dinged as it is, 
my coat out at elbows, and my black cassimere pants which are 
worn so smooth that it looks a dangerous thing for a fly to light 
on them, lest he should slip up and dislocate his neck, — for it is 
lan outfit not affected by Shoddy ; but when Shoddy, in virtue of 
bis dollars and impudence, steps beyond his " sphere," and at- 
tempts to direct in things educational, my blood arises, and I say 
to him, " Hands off"! Defile not holy things with impious touch!" 

Ketchum Brown, an old acquaintance of mine, and, years gone 
by^ a respectable young man, having but one serious vice that I 
knew of — an inordinate hankering after office, when the war broke 
out, gave up seeking for office, and sought for contracts instead. 
He was lucky, if the poor soldiers who drew clothing of his fur- 
nishing, were not, and now he has more money than he knows 
what to do with, as I think. He never was noted for his modesty, 
and now that he has what he calls a solid basis, he sets up for a 
doctor of public opinion. That he can not write half a dozen 
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lines without making as many mistakes in orthography, does not, 
in his view of the case, in the least, disqualify him from pronounc- 
ing upon the highest interests of education. 

In conversation with him the other evening, I was the unwill- 
ing receptacle of his opinions on the whole subject. He informed 
me that this whole matter of public education was being run into 
the ground by the schoolmasters; that he was totally opposed to 
the State's making further provision for the instruction of its 
youth, than reading, writing, arithmetic, and perhaps grammar, 
though he supposed that might be dispensed with as he had never 
studied it. 

Brown is wondrously concerned for the cultivation of indus- 
trious habits among poor people. " Why,*' said he, " whoever 
hears of a youth who has studied Greek, Latin, science, and all 
that kind of thing, taking to work ? I tell you they don't do it. 
They all try to run into the professions. Now, I want to put a 
stop to this. We must have somebody to perform our labor. If 
Ve cut off our high schools, the poor will be unable to give their 
children sufficient education for the professions, and the latter will 
he compelled to walk in the good old ways of their fathers- 
do n't you see ? " 

I did see. And I was obliged to confess to Brown that I 
thought his method of keeping down the poor, would prove most 
effectual ; but I ventured to suggest, in turn, that the poor might 
not be so favorably impressed with his method of promoting in- 
dustry, as he himself seemed to be. I happened to recollect that 
Brown, before he became the possessor of half a million, was a 
great stickler for the education of the masses, and sent his chil- 
dren to the common school with commendable regularity ; and so 
I m^de inquiry as to the cause of such a reniarkable change in 
his views. You may depend upon it, Mr. Editor, I had him there. 
. As he hesitated and stammered a good deal, I made bold to answer 
for him. "I intend to be. frank with you, and yon needn't get 
angry about it, for I shan't care a straw, if you do. You and 
many more like you, who have made fortunes in much the same 
way, are ignorant, and feeling the insecurity of your positions, 
have a strong objection against being elbowed by those you con- 
sider below you. You now have the means to give your children 
an expensive education; and you wish them to maintain their 
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places in society, not by an honorable manly competition, but by 
barring out all competition, you want to monopolize educatioii lu 
well as money. All your talk about cultivating a respect for 
labor is the merest twattle. Yott don't mean that your children 
shall ever labor ; and if a working man has a son of promise, wLy 
shouldn't he make a lawyer or doctor of him, I should like to 
know ? It is one of the chief glories of our institutions, that tie 
way to eminence, in this country, has been made so easy of ascent, 
that the children of the poor may readily walk in it." 

Tou see I became excited, and talked a little more frankly 
than politeness would warrant perhaps. But I dislike a snob of 
any kind most intensely, and more particularly an ignorant, 
moneyed snob. 

Brown blustered, and began to say that I belonged to that class 
of men, who are always striving to stir up bad blood between the 
rich and poor ; but I checked him. " Not so,'' said I. " It is 
you, and such as you, that, by your absurd speeches, are creating 
ill feeling between capital and labor. I am confident our intelli- 
gent working men will resist to the death any change in our edu- 
cational system, which would be fraught with so much degradation 
for them as the one you propose." And with this shot, I let him 
go. Yours, excitedly. 

Sleepy Hollow, September j 1865. Old Fogy. 



PENMANSHIP IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 

BY H. W. ELL9W0BTH.* 

In most cities and important towns of the land. Penmanship is 
already taught scientifically, upon principles as clear and satis- 
factory as its handmaid Drawing. The results of such a method 
have convinced educators that by such means only, can we expect 
to secure the desideratum of a good handwriting to every pupil 
who comes fairly under the influence of our common school 
system. 

While such evidences of progress are manifest in our leading 
schools, there yet remains a class denominated from their location 

♦ Teacher in New York City Public Schools. 
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country achoohy representing by far the larger portion of school 
population, still encumbered with the ancient methods upon which 
our forefathers depended, viz: Imitation and Practice. These 
terms, in their vaguest sense, seem to have complete possession 
not only of the public mind, but of the minds of teachers them- 
selves. The writing exercise, consequently, continues to be an 
unmeaning and uninviting ceremony, willingly omitted to make 
room for those of a more interesting, but not more important, 
nature. 

While it is indeed true that imitation and practice are the chief 
means by which penmanship is acquired, it is all important to the 
. pupil to know how to imitate and how to practice, that he may, in 
short, know how to write. Copies are the means usually relied on 
as the subjects for imitation by learners, until the mind becomes 
sufficiently impressed with the forms and essentials of writing to 
dispense with the necessity of their presence. Copies should, 
therefoire, contain that,[ and that only^ which is designed to be 
imitated, and should moreover be so executed and presented as to 
develop in the mind of the learner the clearest and most definite 
ideal of the work to be done. 

Can we pre*sent the handwriting of our teachers as such models 
for the imitation of pupils, even supposing their style of writing 
to be uniformly alike and altogether faultless ? From the very 
circumstances of the case, we can not dp it. We must, therefore, 
agree that these models must be prepared by other means, and 
engraving is the necessary resort. 

This granted, we are next to inquire into the best and most 
available means for spreading before the eye of each pupil the 
engraved copy. This we find to be the copy-book. 

But it may be asked. What is left for our teachers to do, now 
that there are no pens to mend or copies to write? I say nothing, 
if pure imitation is to be relied upon in acquiring penmanship. 
But it is not the only reliance. Letters can be readily constructed 
from a few elementary marks, so that the mind is led by a system 
of multiplication and additions to comprehend with exactness 
forms and combinations too intricate for imitation. 

Herein is the great and powerful auxiliary of the imitative pow- 
ers for imparting instruction in penmanship. Imitate the ele- 
ments ; from them construct the letters. Here the aid of a com- 
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petent teacher is appreciated, and here should his efforts be direct- 
ed. He should have either his own system carefully studied and 
arranged, or else be thoroughly familiar with that of some pub- 
lished system of his adoption. 

In selecting a system, he should carefully discriminate between 
those having copies systematically arranged in accordance with 
principles of analogy and relation among letters, thus lead- 
ng the pupil by a carefully graded course to finished penmanship; 
and those arranged for imitation merely, with copies which have 
little or no relation, and point either to no natural system, or dis- 
play glaring inconsistencies and omissions, the result of whick 
must tend to flatter, while it deceives the pupil. It makes a very 
great difference whether the teacher teaches by a perfect or an im- 
perfect system, and it should make a difference in salary whether 
he attends to or neglects the subject. 

The subject of Penmanship is regarded with too great indiffer- 
ence by teachers generally, and perhaps I should add by superin- 
tendents and examiners. No branch of popular education ex- 
ceeds this in importance and universality, or is more worthy of 
attention. 

But I apprehend little improvement will be manifest until these 
points are insisted on as qualifications for teaching, and I would 
urge upon examiners the importance of insisting on an acquaint- 
ance with and explanation of some rational method of teaching 
penmanship in schools, before granting license to teach. 



GYMNASTICS IN OHIO FEMALE COLLEGE AND 
CHICKERING'S ACADEMY. 

College Hill, 0., Septewler 28, 1865* 

Hon. E. E. White — Bear Sir: It is with pleasure that I 
attempt to furnish you with the facts for which you ask, respecting 
the work I am doing in Gymnastics. 

I have now entered upon my fourth year as a Teacher of Gyffl" 
nasties in the Ohio Female College, and upon my third in Chick' 
ering's Academy for Boys. 
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The interest of the students in the subject has increased from 
the commencement, and is now greater than at any previous time. 
This is true of the students in both institutions. Of course, it is 
not true of every individual. 

In both schools there were obstacles to be overcome and preju- 
dices to be removed. In the Ohio Female College, calisthenics 
had been taught by a very popular teacher, who was aiid still is 
in the institution ; and though she joined my class, and gave to 
Lewis's Gymnastics her cordial support, there remained in the 
minds of many of the students, for a long time, a desire to return 
to those exercises, because they required less exertion than gyin- 
nastics. But at the close of the first year, the Trustees and Fac- 
ulty were nearly or quite unanimously in favor of continuing the 
gymnastic exercises, and a very large mjgority of the students 
coincided. 

In Chickering's Academy, the heavy gymnastics had been 
taught ; and the students for a long time looked upon Lewis's 
Gymnastics as too light for them. During my first year there, 
such were my other engagements that I could give to that institu- 
tion but fifteen minutes daily, and that time was given while wait- 
ing for an omnibus ; and worse than all, I could meet each class 
but once a week. Our room was not at all well adapted to our 
pnrpose ; yet, at the end of the year, the Faculty was unanimously 
in favor of Lewis's Gymnastics, and a large majority of students 
were with the Faculty. Now no one in either institution, I be- 
lieve, would consent to have the exercises discontinued. A few 
of the students in Ohickering's Academy are deprived of gym- 
nastic exercises on account of the clashing of classes ; and they 
very reluctantly submit to the deprivation. 

In the Female College, three-fourths of an hour per day is 
given to gymnastics by each pupil; but only about thirty minutes 
of that time are given to active exercise. In Chickering's Acad- 
emy, each pupil has half an hour twice a week, though I labor 
there daily. 

In the Female College, the pupils are classified according to 
skill and experience in gymnastics. In Chickering's Academy, 
the same classification is made so far as practicable ; but wh^i 
other interests clash, this mode of classification is varied from. . 

The benefits are more apparent in the Female College^ than in 
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the Academy for Boys. This is not to be wondered at; for if 
boys and young men can not get one kind of exercise, they are 
very apt to find some other kind. I do not know that any very 
marked effect on the health of the students of the Academy is to 
be seen. Tet many of them are more erect and graceful than 
they were before the introduction of the light gymnastics. The 
same favorable change was seen in many who attended the school 
last year for the first time. They study better for systematic 
exercise at stated times. But the most marked benefits there, are 
those that arise from the habits formed of implicit, unquestioning 
and prompt obedience to the direction of the teacher ; moving, as 
they do, to the beat of the music. This is felt in every depart- 
ment of the school, and acknowledged by every teacher in the in- 
stitution. Besides, they are made more orderly in their sports. 
We all believe, — in fact, we know, — that the exercises do have a 
beneficial influence on the health of the students ; but we can not 
point to individual cases. 

In the Female College, where nearly every pupil in the gym- 
nastic classes boards in the institution, and where each pupil 
receives daily instruction, and takes daily exercise in gymnastics, 
there was so marked an improvement in the general health of the 
pupils, that all connected with the institution could see it. Kot 
that students were raised from sick beds, but fewer recitations 
were lost, fewer meals were sent to the rooms of the " slightly 
indisposed," than usual ; the crooked grew straighter, the feeble 
stronger, and the low-spirited cheerful and even buoyant. With 
these benefits came grace and ease of action and self-posession. 
Here, too, even among young ladies, was seen that same improve- 
ment in discipline that always accompanies and follows systematic 
training to obedience, — such as must be had where thirty or 
forty persons move in concert, as in the military drill, and 
especially in the light musical gymnastics. So marked has this 
been that it is observed and spoken of, by those who are not 
connected with the College, and who rarely visit the College 
grounds. Yet the students are ladies in the truest sense of the 
term ; and this improvement is not in great but in small things, 
the sum of which makes up great things. 

I will add, that in order for students to derive the highest ad- 
vantages from this system of physical culture, they should have 
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at least two, and I think three, half hours of exercise daily, inter- 
spersed among their hours of study and recitation. In suitable 
weather, one-half hour may profitably be taken in sports suitable 
for the play-ground. And our gymnasiums should be built so that 
on two sides there should be little else than windows and window 
casings. These windows should be upon hinges, so that when all 
are open, it will be like removing the whole broadside of the house. 

Then the teacher should be able to control the diet and the 
habits of sleep of the students, so far, at least, as to prevent the 
use of highly concentrated and stimulating food, and to secure 
the early retiring of each student to well ventilated rooms, fur- 
nished with good mattresses. 

The Ohio Female College opens this year with a smaller patron- 
age from abroad, and a larger home patronage than usual. While 
there is a smaller number of boarding pupils than usual, it is with 
much pleasure that I am able to say that we have really a class of 
pupils this year that already give promise of greater proficiency 
than usual. Great improvements have been and are being made 
on the grounds and in the buildings of the College. 

The academic department of Mr. Chickering's Academy opened 
full, every desk being engaged at the opening of the school ; while 
the primary department is nearly filled. Mr. Chickering enlarged 
and improved his building during the vacation, adding several 
large recitation rooms, and refitting his gymnasium to meet the 
demands of the new gymnastics. He has also added to his teach- 
ing corps. Tours truly, 

CflAS. S. ROTCB. 



Pestalozzian Maxims. — 1. The basis of education must be to 
enable the child to act upon himself. 

2. Let the child find the proof of his duty in the vdl^e of his 
own conscience. 

3. Do not talk to your child of your right over him, or of the 
limits of your right ; but exercise this right so that the child shall 
feel and acknowledge it himself without thinking of looking for 
its limits. 

4. Do not tell the child that you act out of love for him : but 
endeavor so to act that the child shall find it out for himself. 
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NATIONAL TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The seyenth annual meeting of this bodj was held in Harrisburg, Pa., on the 
16th, 1 7th and 1 8th days of Augast The attendance was large, exceeding that 
of any previous meeting, except the one held in Chicago in 1863. Seveirteen 
States were represented, Massachusetts heading the list with upward of two 
hundred delegates. One delegate each was present from Oregon, Missouri and 
Kentucky. Ohio was represented by Andrew J. Rickofp and W. E. Crosby, 
Cincinnati ; W. D. Henele, Salem ; Rev. 0. N. Hartshorn, President of Mt 
Union College; John Hanson, Lima; and E. E. White, Columbus. 

Among the delegates from the several States were many of the most eminent 
educators of the country, men and women of the highest repute as scholars and 
teachers. Looking over the convention, we felt a new appreciation of the grand 
cause that had enlisted in its service so much of learning and talent 

The Association was cordially welcomed by Governor Curtin, who congratn- 
lated all on the peaceful circumstances of the meeting. He alluded to the fact 
that Pennsylvania had been invaded by rebel hordes during each of the three 
previous Augusts, and made the scene of rapine and plunder. But on this 
peaceful August she rejoiced in the privilege of being invaded by the patriotic 
teachers of the country, whose glorious mission is to build again the waste 
places. General intelligence is the basis of free government and progress, and 
the school-house and the church are the nation's fortresses. The address was 
enthusiastically applauded. 

Governor Bradford, of Maryland, was invited to address the Association. He 
responded in a few eloquent utterances that evinced the highest appreciation of 
the necessity of universal education. "We have extended liberty, now let us 
extend learning. Every child, black or white, born under our flag must hence- 
forth have the boon of education as well as of freedom. Of all agencies for the 
preservation of governmciat, the teacher is the most important Such senti- 
ments from the lips of the noble Governor of now free Maryland, were, of coarse, 
loudly applauded. 

The annual address of the President, Professor Greene, of Rhode Island, was 
an able discussion of the importance of general education as an element of 
national security and development That part of the address which related to 
the organization of a National Bureau of Education, was referred to a commit- 
tee, of which Dr. Hart, of New Jersey, was made chairman. 

A paper was read by W. N. Barringer, of Troy, N. Y., on " The Power of the 
Teacher;" and another by Richard Edwards, Principal of the State Normal 
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Uniyersity of Ulinois, on Normal Schools, — an able argument in favor of the 
proposition that Normal Schools, with their distinctive characteristics, should be 
established and maintained in each State at public expense. The distinctive 
characteristics of a Normal School were clearly stated and illustrated. The 
report gave rise to a brief but spirited discussion, which was opened by Dr. 
Bdbrowks, of Pennsylvania. 

Prof. Harkness, of Providence, R I, read a scholarly paper on " The Best 
Method of Teaching the Classics," which was claimed to be a union of the 
"Ollendorf" method and the "Grammer" method — a system practically em- 
bodied in the author's excellent Latin text-books. 

Professor Buteer, of Wisconsin, followed with a racy and entertaining lecture 
upon " Common-place Books." The effort was a successful attempt to string 
ninety minutes of pleasantry on a very slender thread of logic. This lecture 
closed the exercises for Wednesday. 

EXCURSION TO GETTYSBURG. 

Thursday was devoted to an excursion to the memorable battle-field of Gettys- 
burg. A special train left Harrisburg at eight o'clock in the morning, arriving 
at Gettysburg between eleven and twelve o'clock. It was estimated that about 
five hundred persons, mostly teachers, joined in the excursion, all of whom were 
hospitably provided with a free dinner by the citizens of the place. After din- 
ner guides volunteered to conduct the several " companies" into which the party 
was divided, over the battle-field, and point out places of special interest We 
took the precaution to buy a good guide-book with accurate maps of the battle- 
field, and we also took the time necessary to read it before " falling in " under 
wir captain. As we followed the tide of battle, and stood successively where 
patriotic valor again and again met and discomfited rebel audacity and desper- 
ation, we began to realize the awful grandeur of that deadly struggle, the glo- 
rious termination of which assured the final overthrow of the rebellion. 

At four o'clock, all met on Cemetery Hill to spend an hour in exercises appro- 
priate to the place and the occa^on. We shall never forget that meeting of the 
educators of the country amid the graves of the heroi^ dead of fifteen States, 
and on the very field of their glory I It was of the most impressive and inspir- 
ing character. Prayer, eloquence and song seemed alike the inspiration of the 
8cene ; and yet we wished that the living would be silent that the dead might 
speak 1 

During the exercises Prof Clark, of New York, sang with thrilling effect a 
beautiful song, composed by him, entitled " The Children of the Battle-field." 
A.ppropriate resolutions, offered by Mr. Henkle, of this State, were adopted, and 
tbe singing of " America " closed the exercises. All left the battle-field rewarded 
a thousand fold for their visit, and pledged to a truer love of country and liberty. 

THIRD DAY. 

The exercises on Friday opened with miscellaneous business, which well-nigh 
consumed the forenooa A brief discussion of Prof Harkness' paper read 
Wedaesday evening, was finally crowded in, and the regular order of business 
fesumed. 
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Professor Cbeens, of Rhode Island| read an elaborate and lengthy report on 
" Object Teaohing, as pursued at Oswego." The report, evidently prepared with 
great care, embodied the views of a committee, appointed at the last annnal 
meeting at Ogdensburg to examine and report upon the system. It heartily 
commended the system as a whole, stated its guiding principles, and explained 
in detail some of its methods. The Association voted to publish the report in 
pamphlet form for general distribution, and more than one thousand copies were 
subscribed for before the close of the meeting. 

The reading of the report was followed by an actual object lesson, given to a 
class of little children by Miss Goofeb, of Oswego. The object used was an 
apple. The lesson was received with much approbation, amd. remarks commend- 
ing the system were made by Mr. Northbop, of Massachusetts, who had care- 
fully examined it at Oswego, and by others. Dr. Lowell Mason gave, by in- 
vitiillMi, his method of teaching music upon the object method — ^a method he 
had used with success for many years. 

Akdbew J. BiCKOFF, of Cincinnati, read a paper on a " National Burean of 
Education," in which he called upon the Association to take some action upon 
the subject A paper was read by Prof Wiokebsham, of Pennsylvania, on "Ed- 
ucation as an Element in the Reconstruction of the Union" — a very elaborate 
and able presentation of an important subject 

Mr. Northrop, of Massachusetts, announced that Prof. Gbummell, a gradu- 
ate of Cambridge University, England, and President of the University of Libe- 
ria, was present, and moved that he and his associate in the University be elected 
honorary members of the Association — a compliment which had been previonfil/ 
extended to Governors Cubtin and Bbadfobd, and several other eminent mea 
As Prof Cbummell came forward to respond to an invitation to address the Asso- 
ciation, the fact that he was a colored man of the blackest hue, created no little 
surprise. Mr. Northrop took him cordially by the hand, and conducted him to 
the stand, where he was received by the audience with applause. His brief ad- 
dress was characterized by an elegance of diction which delighted all Eveiy 
sentence bore the stamp of the finished scholar. Read it : 

'* I thank you, eir, and the gtntlemen of this Assooiatioo, for the honor yon htrt 
conferred upon me. I take it as an evidence of American interest in the Bepublio of 
Liberia, and as a compUinent to the College with which I am connected in thtt 
country. 

« I need not say, sir, how deeply interested I have been in the' two reports whidi 
have been read this afternoon ; and for the seal which has been manifested in behalf 
of my brethren in your Southern States. I am an American negro ; and I feel ibe 
deepest interest in every thing which pertains to the welfare of my race in this 
ooantry. A citizen of that infant Kepublic which has been planted by Amencui be- 
neficence on the western coast of Africa, my heart and all its sympathies still linger 
with the deepest regard upon the welfare and progress of my brethren who are oitiieoi 
of this nation. 

" More especially am I concerned just now by the great problem which comes before 
you in the elevation and enlightenment of the 4,000,000 of my brethren who bsvejvst 
passed from a state of bondage into the condition of freedmen. The black popnlstioi 
of this country have been raised by a noble beneficence from a state of degradation 
and benightedness to one of manhood and citizenship. The state upon whioh they 
have entered, brings upon them , certain duties and obligations which they will be 
expected to meet and nilfill. But in order to do this they must be trained and eds- 
cated by all the appliances which are fitted to the creation of superior men. 

" The recommenaations whieli have been suggested in the report just read, aietas 
best and most fitting. Colored men are, without doubt, the best agents for thiisBd* 
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Teachers raised up from axii<mg themselves — ^men who know their minds — men who 
hare a oommoa feeling and sympathy with them — ^these are the men best adapted to 
instruct, to elevate, and to lead them. And it is only by such teaching and culture 
that the black race in this country will be fitted for the duties which now deyolre upon 
thiem in their new relations. These people are to be made good citizens. It is only 
by a proper system of education that they can be made such citizens. 

'' The race, now made freedmen among you, owes a duty to this country — a duty 
which springs from the great pririleges which hare been conferred upon them. Some, 
perhaps, would prefer to use tne werd * right ' instead of pririleges, and I have no ob- 
jection to that word ; but I am looking at the matter ratner in the light of the dirine 
mercy and goodness. As a consequence of receiring such a large gift and boon as 
freedom, my brethren owe great obligations to this country, which can only be met by 
becoming good, virtuous, valuable citizens, willing and able to oontribute to the good 
and greatness of their country. For this is their home. Here they are to live. Here 
the masses will likely remain for ever. No reasonable man can suppose it possible to 
take up four millions of men as you would take up a tree— one of your old oaks, or 
an oM elm, stems, rootp, stones, and earth — and transplant it in Europe or Asia. The 
black race in this country are to abide ; and to meet the obligations which will for 
ever fall upon them in this land, and to prove themselves worthy of the privilege to 
which they have been advanced, they need schools, instruction, letters, and training. 

** But not only do the black race in this country owe duties to this country ; they owe 
a great duty to Africa likewise. Their fathers were brought to this country and placed 
in bondage ; and their children, in subsequent generations, notwithstanding all the 
erils they have endured, hare been enabled to seize upon many of the elements of your 
civilization. Fourteen thousand of my brethren, American black men, have left this 
country and carried with them American law, American literature and letters, Ameri- 
can civilization, American Christianity, and reproduced them in the land of their fore- 
fathers. We have gone out as emigrants from this Republic to the shores of heathen 
Africa, and recreated these free institutions and founded a nation modeled after your 
own. 

'* Sir, I might stand here and speak of wrongs and injuries, and distresses and ago- 
nies, but I prefer rather to dwell upon those adjustments and compensations which 
have been graciously evolved out of Divine Providence ; and which have fitted my 
brethren to a great work for good, not only here in this country, but likewise in Africa. 
The black race in this country, as they increase in intelligence, will have to think of 
Africa; will have to contemplate the sad condition of that vast continent; will have 
to consider their relation to the people of Africa ; must per force do something for 
Africa. And thus it will be that, while you are educating my brethren for their 
duties in America, you will be benefiting Africa. The black men in America are an 
agency in the hands of the American people, by whom they are enable to touch two 
continents with benignant influences. For not only through them will they be shed- 
ding intelligence and enlightenment abroad through thii country, but they will also in 
this manner raise up a class of men as teachers and missionaries, who will carry the 
gospel and letters to the land of their forefathers ; and thus the American people will 
be enabled to enlighten and vivify with the influences of Christianity the vast conti- 
nent of Africa." 

A committee was appointed to petition Ck)ngre88 for the immediate organisa- 
tion of a National Bureau of Education. The committee consists of Professor 
Greene, of Rhode Island; Dr. Hill, of Massachusetts; Mr. Wickebsham, of 
Penn^lvania ; Mr. Bickoff, of Ohio ; and Dr. Hayeit, of Michigan. 

The Association convened in the evening to finish its business, and listen to 
brief statements of the condition of education in the several States. At the 
close of the exercises, the citizens of Harrisburg invited the members to a 
sumptuous entertainment at the State Capital Hotel The occasion was a de- 
lightful one, and reflected great credit upon the hospitality of the people of the 
** Keystone State." 

To sum up our account of the meeting, we would say that so far as numbers, 
enthusiasm, stirring interest, and hospitable entertainment, are concerned, the 
meeting was a success. The addresses and reports were, almost without excep- 
tion, able and practical But /<lie .programme was too crowded| the number of 
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written papers provided for consuming nearly every minute, not wasted in an- 
nouncements, frequent elections of members, and other miscellaneous business 
which the constitution of the Association unnecessarily occasions. The fact 
that some of the papers announced were crowded out^ is not to be regretted so 
much as the length and number of those that were crowded into the programme, 
to the almost entire exclusion of discussion and important business. The time 
consumed in the discussion of the several papers did not, in the aggregate, ex- 
ceed two hours, and no action was taken upon several important subjects brought 
before the Association. If the whole of Wednesday afternoon had been given 
to the subject of Normal Schools, Wednesday evening to Classical Instruction, 
Friday morning to Object Teaching, and Friday afternoon to the Education of 
Freedmen and the National Bureau of Education, we should have felt better 
satisfied. We are glad that the adoption of Dr. Burro^es' resolutions, pro- 
viding hereafter for fewer written papers and more time for discussion, promises 
a change in the meetings of the National Association, in the direction we have 
indicated. 

The oflficers elected for the ensuing year are as follows: President— Z. P. 
WiOKBRSHAM, MiUersviUe, Pa. ; Secretary— S. H. White, Chicago, HL ; Treas- 
urer — S. P. Bates, Harrisburg, Pa. ; and twelve Vice Presidents and seventeen 
Counselors. 



AMERICAN NORMAL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

We have received a copy of the Salem (0.) Republican containing the 
official minutes of the meeting of this Association, held in the State School De- 
partment of the Capital Building, Harrisburg, Pa., on the 15th day of August— 
the day before the meeting of the National Teachers* Association. We regret 
that we are obliged, for want of space, to give, in lieu of the minutes as pre- 
pared by Mr. Henkle, the Secretary, only a brief summary thereof. 

The last regular meeting of the Association was held in Buffalo in 1S60, bnt 
informal meetings have since been held in Connecticut, New Hampshire, and 
Illinois. The hope was expressed that the Association would hereafter be able 
to meet annually, and a committee was appointed to revise the constitution pre- 
paratory to a reorganization. The former constitution with a few slight changes 
was adopted. 

The first topic introduced for discussion was the " Course of Study and Train- 
ing best adapted to subserve the purposes ef Normal Schools." The discussion 
was opened by E. A. Sheldon, of Oswego, N. Y., who stated that the great diffi- 
culty experienced in the Oswego Training School was the want of sufficient 
scholastic instruction on the part of those who enter as pupils. To meet this 
want, they propose, in the roOTganization of the soliool on a wider basiS) ^ 
provide for a thorough review of the elementary bnaehes as a preparation for 
the Elementary Training Course ; and also to pveoode the Higher Training 
Course by a preparatory course in certain higher branches of study. Their plan 
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is to fepftfftte scholastie and professional training by making the former pre« 
cede tke latter. 

The discnsBion was participated in by Messrs. W. F. Phelps, of the State Nor- 
mal School of Minnesota ; Dr. Hart, of the State Normal School of New Jersey ; 
J. P. WicKSRSBAM, of the State Normal School at Millersville, Pa.; Richard 
EswARDs, of the State Normal University of Illinois; and W. D. Henkle, of 
Ohio. Mr. Wickersham's ideal of a Normal School was one in which the in- 
struction is entirely professional, but Mr. Henkle conceived that scholastic 
instruction was part and parcel of its mission. All seemed to agree that the 
want of scholarship on the part of those entering the Normal Schools of the 
conntry, made scholastic instruction a necessary part of the course of training. 
Bat shall scholastic instruction precede professional training, or be combined 
with it? What shall be the practical subordination of the one to the other 
during each term of the course ? On these questions there was a wide diversity 
of views, — and we apprehend there is as wide a diversity in practice. 

A committee of five, consisting of Messrs. Cahp, of Connecticut, Hart, Shel- 
DDK, Phelps, and Haoar, was appointed to report at the next meeting on a 
course of study and the necessary means of carrying it out It was voted that 
the committee publish their report in the School Journals three months before 
the next meeting, in order that members may be better prepared to discuss it 

The discussion of the second topic, viz: "The Domestic Arrangement neces- 
sary for the Students of Normal Schools," revealed the fact that the high pric« 
of board is keeping many worthy teachers from availing themselves of the ad- 
vantages of normal instruction. The law in Pennsylvania requires that each 
Normal School shall have a boarding-house capable of accommodating three 
hundred boarders — and board is thus furnished the pupils at a very reasonable 
price. The trustees of the State Normal School of New Jersey are about to 
adopt a similar plan. The plan adopted at Lebanon, Ohio, was given b/ Mr. 
Hekkle. 

The subject of the evening's discussion was : " The expediency of memorial- 
izing the National Government on the propriety and importance of Congress* 
making an approprifition for establishing State Normal Schools, and making 
grants for the same, as has been done in the case of agricultural colleges." 

The discQSsion was opened by Dr. Hart, who said that the education of the 
South is now the great desideratum^ but if Congress should make grants for 
Normal Schools, those grants would be made to all the States, and hence the 
Northern States would be benefited as well as the Southern. The grant ought 
to be made in money rather than in land. 

Speeches were also made by Messrs. Camp, of New Britain ; Richards, of 
Washington; Thompson, of New York; Tilton, of Boston; Greenleap and 
Bulklet, of Brooklyn; Cruikshank, of Albany; Hailman, of Louisville; 
Phelps, of Minnesota; and Edwads, of Illinois. Messrs. Cruikshank and 
Bulkley doubted the . expediency of asking for such grants, inasmuch as the 
wants of the South could only be met by thousands of teachers going forth in 
the true missionary spirit, without diplomas but with their hearts in the great 
work. 

The obvious need of well-qualified teachers, skilled missionaries, in the schools 
23 
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of tlie Soutih was tuged by othersi and altHongli Ncnrmal Schools there need not 
at £rst be of the high standard of those in the North, it was claimed that their 
influence would be equally wide-spread and potent We mast not only haye 
schools in the South^ but inteUigent, skillful teachers. 

A committee of seven was appointed to memorialize Congress upon the sub* 
ject The committee consists of Dr. Hart, of New Jersey; Wickebshaji, of 
Pennsylvania ; Dickinsok, of Massachusetts ; Sheldok, of New York ; Wsixs, 
of Michigan ; Henkle, of Ohio; and Camf, of Connecticut 
The following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 
Prc«idcn^— RicHABD Edwabds, State Normal University, Normal, EL 
Vice Presidents— 1>. N. Camp, State Normal School, New Britain, Conn. ; 
W. F. Phelfs, State Normal School, Winona, Minn. ; J. S. Hart, State Normal 
School, Trenton, N. J.; E. A. Sheldon, Training School, Oswego, N. Y. 
Secretary — D. B. Hagar, State Normal School, Salem, Masa 
Treasurer^J. P. Wickersham, State Normal School, MiUersville, Pa. 



DEATH OF CYRUS NASON. 



Another of our teachers has fallen I Cyrus Nason died at his residence on 
Walnut Hills, near Cincinnati, on the 26th of July. He had long been suffering 
from pulmonary disease, and had been confined to his room since early spring. 
During his long illness, he bore his sufferings with a touching gentleness and 
patience. Though not a member of church, his whole life had been guided by 
the christian rule, and he always felt and expressed a reverent regard for religion. 
During his sickness, his mind was specially directed to the consideration of 
religious subjects ; and he was sustained in his last moments by the calm, nn- 
faltering trust of the faithful follower of the Saviour. 

Mr. Nasont was thirty-nine years old at the time of his death. He wai a 
native of Maine, and was educated at Waterville College. He came to Cincin- 
nati, and engaged in the public schools, about sixteen years ago ; and at once 
took his stand among their most eminent and successful teachers, — a place he 
has always since "held. Both as a disciplinarian and instructor, it would be diffi- 
cult to find his equal His whole manner was quick, decided, and frank In 
manly boldness and an unswerving adherence to truth under all circumstances, 
'he was a model to be reverently followed. In his many years* connection with 
our District and Intermediate Schools, these qualities were conspicuous, and 
were largely impressed upon the thousands of young minds which had enjoyed 
the advantages of his instruction and example. Parents might sometimes at 
first think him over-frank in his statement of the faults of their children, bnt they 
always *thanked him for his candor in the end. His long and successfiil career 
in the Cincinnati schools, demonstrates that subserviency and what is called 
management are not at all necessary to a high reputation as a teacher. 

Like all successful teachers, Mr. Nason did not spare himself in his labors,— 
but I think he went beyond most who have been most distinguished in this re- 
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Bpect His work was always, and particularly in the last year of his service in 
school, greatly in excess of his strength ; but his strong will compelled his 
enfeebled body to meet its requisitions at all times. 

He was one of the few teachers whose places can never be supplied, and 
whose virtues permeate society, and are perpetuated by their pupils. 

Frankness and a moral courage nothing could intimidate, were Mr. Nason's 
distinguishing characteristics. None ever doubted where they should find him 
on any question of right and wrong. He was benevolent and generous, and a 
warm-hearted friend. He was the soul of honor, — a man who never did a mean 
act 

Mr. Nason leaves a wife and two children to moura their irreparable loss. 

J. H. 



SCHOOLS IN TENNESSEE. 



The schools of Tennessee, which are mostly in the hands of private parties, 
are now struggling to get on their feet again. Many of the buildings were 
burned during the war; others were used for hospitals, barracks, etc., so that it 
is much like cleansing the Augean Stables to fit them again for use. Many of 
the schools will, however, be opened before the close of the present montL The 
people feel, in part, the necessity of providing school advantages as speedily as 
possible, and it is believed that much will be accomplished. 

The public schools of Nashville, under the supervision of J. P. Pearl, with 
thirty-five assistants, opened on the 11th day of September. Quite a number of 
private schools, ten or more, are also in operation in the city. In Franklin, 
Clarksville, Columbia, and other cities, the same commendable zeal in estab- 
lishing schools is manifest 

The Freedmen Schools, under the excellent management of Col. John Ogdek 
of General Fisk's Staff, are multiplying as rapidly as the means of the several 
Commissions sustaining them will justify. The pupils evince an eager desire to 
learn, and are making rapid progress. The "white trash" must look out, or 
they will be left behind in the educational race. : 

At Clarksville, twenty teachers will be employed during the coming winter. 
At Nashville, Gallatin, Franklin, Columbia, and other points, earnest teachers 
are at work. The Principal of the schools at Columbia, Mr. E. Mears, who has 
now only three assistants, expects to enroll 800 pupils this winter, and to estab- 
lish twelve or more additional schools in the county. His life is often threat- 
ened, but so far, through the protection of two "Navies," he has escaped harm. 

General Fisk and his subordinate officers afford the Freedmen Commissions 
all the protection in their power; deprived of such military protection, their 
schools would all be broken up in a week. 

A State Educational Convention was held at Knoxville on the 21st of July 
last A goodly number of the friends of education were present, and the pro- 
ceedings were of an important character. 
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Tbaohis' Ikbtitutis.— The followiBg Teachen' Institates were held in Ohio during 
the months of July and August, 1865 : 

Champaign county, Urhana, July 24, 4 weeks, 76 memhers. 

Clinton county, Martinayille, August 1, 4 weeks, 39 members, 

Crawford county, Bucyrus, July 31, 5 weeks, 56 members. 

Fairfield county, Lancaster, July 11, 6 weeks, 77 members. 

Greene county, Xenia, July 31, 4 weeks, 30 members. 

Huron county. North Fairfield, August 1, 2 weeks^ 71 members. 

JiuBkingum county, ZanesTille, August 21, 1 week, 144 members. 

Licking county, Newark, September 4, 1 week, 18 members. 

Boss county, Chillioothe, July 10, 3 weeks, 31 members. 

Shelby county, Sidney, July 31, 4 weeks, 60 members. 

Highland county, Hillsboro', August 21, 1 week, 38 members. 
Institates were also held at Bataria, Clermont county; Sandusky, Erie county; 
and Portsmouth, Scioto county ; but no official report has yet been receired from them. 
Institutes of one week in length will be held this Fall in Ashland county, Oct. 23; 
Belmont county, December 25 ; Coshocton county, December 25 ; Cuyahoga county, 
Sept. 25 ; Fulton county. Not. 6 ; Guernsey county, Deo. 25 ; Hancock county, Pee. 
25 ; Stark county, October ; Monroe county, October 16 ; and in Portage, Bummit 
and Sandusky counties, the time for which is not yet announced. 

Indiana State Institute. — The teachers of Indiana held a Stat« Institute at 
ICnightstown, beginning on the 11th of July, and lasting four weeks. Between a hon- 
ored and a hundred and fifty members were enrolled. These were the very cream of 
the profession in the State. One of our Associates, who labored in the Institute two 
weeks, represents it as one of the most intelligent and earnest bodies of teachers be 
erer had the pleasure of meeting. The Institute was under the superintendencj of 
Prof. QI4COTT, of Terre Haute, to whose untiring exertions, with the assistance of Sa- 
perintendent SHORtmoGK, of Indianapolis, and one or two others, it was mainly in- 
debted for its success. It would exceed our limits to mention all the teachers bo sue- 
cessfully engaged in giying instruction in the Institute. It is sufficient to say, their 
teaching was what it should always be in an Institute, almost entirely normal, instead 
of academic, and was well calculated to giye teachers an idea of the methods parsned 
in our best schools. The school system of Indiana is still yery imperfect, and needs 
reforming from its very foundation ; for the partial expedients now necessarily resorted 
to, it seems to us, will do nothing more than afford temporary relief. But the teacheri 
of the State are thoroughly aroused, and are working with a yim that will, we scareelj 
doubt, oonimand success ; at any rate, they are determined to deserre it. If they eon- 
tinue to labor with their present spirit^ Ohio will soon have to begin to look to ber 
laurels. 

Thb Clermont Teachers' Institute concluded a very successful session of tiro 
weeks at Batavia, on the 4th of August, A hundred members were enrolled. It 
peemed to be agreed on all hands, that this was among the very best institates ever 
held in the county. The managers, Messrs, Morris, Laycock, Felter, Sinks and 
Smbthurbt, had s.o arranged the business as to ensure a thorough working session, and 
their programme was most admirably carried out. The reading and elocution were 
i^qder the direction of Prof. Kidd. Lectures on natural philosophy and chemistry 
were delivered by Prof. Parker. The grammar was taught by Mrs. Parker and Mr, 
Latcock; the written arithmetic by Messrs. Shetburst and Felter; the mental 
arithmetic by Messrs. Laycock and Browning. - Lectures on " Theory and practice' 
were delivered by our worthy associate, Mr. Hancock. A series of very able and Ib- 
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tereHtiiig leotnres was also giyen hy Prof. Stoddabt, of Miami tJnirenity. The In- 
stitate made an important movement toward the improyement of the schools of the 
rural districts^ in appointing a committee to pr^>are a coarse of study for ungraded 
schools, which is to be printed and distributed to everj sub-district in the county. 
We hope to present a copy of this report to our readers as soon as it is published. The 
eitiiens of Bataria exhibited a commendable interest in the proceedings of the Insti- 
tate, by their constant attendance on its sessions. 
Old Clermont may be set down as all right I 

Gandioatss fob School Commissioner. — The TJBion, democratic and State Sorer- 
eignty parti e» hare, respectively, nominated the following candidates for the office of 
Commisnoner of Common Schools ; Capt. John A. Norris, of Harrison county ; Hon. 

H. H. Baxlikky, of Pickaway county 5 and Jambs M. Whi-tb, of county. 

Capt. NoBRis graduated at Kenyon College in 1860, and though unknown to most of 
the leading educators of the State, has had considerable experience as a teacher. He 
lost a leg in the Atlanta campaign. Mr. Barney has been long connected with the 
aehools of the State. He filled the^ffice of Commissioner thb first term. Mr. Whitb 
is unknown to us. 

Obbblik Collboe. — The number of graduates from this institution at the last com- 
menoement was thirty-six, of whom thirteen were ladies. President Finney, owing 
to ill health, has resigned the position he has so long and ably filled. He will, how- 
erer, continue his instruction in the Theological Department as heretofore. His suc-> 
cessor has not been appointed. 

John -Hancook, Principal of the First Intermediate School, Cincinnati, has ten- 
dered his resignation to the School Board, to accept a position in Nelson's Commercial 
College, Cincinnati. Salary $2,000 a year, with the prospect of future increase. We 
He glad to be assured that this change, so deeply regretted, ^ill not sever his connec- 
tion with teachers, the State Association, or any other educational interest. Mr. 
Hancock has done efficient and noble service in the public school cause. He carries 
from the First Intermediate School several valuable presents as testimonials of the 
^igh esteem of pupils and teachers. 

"W". E. Crosby, Principal of the Sixth District School, succeeds Mr. Hancock as 
Principal of the First Intermediate, and N. K. Royce, First Assistant in the Fifteenth 
District, takes the Prineipalship of the Sixth District School. 

Capt. E. H. Allen, late Superintendent of the Chillicothe schools, has gone to 
Kansas City to enter upon the practice of law. He had very few equals as a teacher, 
i^nd. will taJce similar rank as a lawyer. The schools can not afford to lose such men. 
Mrs. Allen is employed by a few gentlemen in Chillicothe to take several of the 
Pupils, lately eonneoted with the High School, through the last year of the course. 
She is to receive $1,000 a year. 

J. H. L. Scott, for several years past a successful teacher in Iowa, is one of the 
teachers in the South Western Normal School, Lebanon, Ohio. He was formerly a 
resident of Ohio, and as a member of the General Assembly did good service in pro- 
tecting our school system, then new, from hostile legislation. He has been a frequent 
contributor to educational journals. 

T. W. Harvey, for many years in charge of the public schools of Massillon, Ohio, 
has entered upon his duties as Superintendent of the schools of Painesville. Salary 
11,500. Mr. H. was elected Superintendent of the schools of Colttmbus, but declined 
*o accept the position, preferring the one at Painesville. 
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J. L. MolLTAiVBy late Superintendent of the Mhoola of New Philftdelpliia, OhiO| 
haa become the editor, and aUo one of the proprietors of the Tntearawae AdvoeaU, JoBV 
Wbltt, formerly at the head of the echoola, has been reealled to the position h« so 
ably fiUed. 

S. J. KiBKWOOD, of Bacyms, Ohio, has been elected Superintendent of the schooli 
of Tiffin at a salary of $1,200. J. C. Harper, of Lancaster, is his enocessor in the 
■ohools of Buoyms at a salary of $1,000. Mr. Kibkwood was presented with a rery Beat 
photograph album on the occasion of his learing the schools. 

Wv. BooLB, late Superintendent of the schools of MoConnelsTille, 0., has accepted 
the position of Principal of the Ninth Ward School, Pitteburg, Pa., at a salsiy of 
$1,200. He is a Uyo^ competent teacher. Capt. T. M. Stxybmsok succeeds Mr. Boou 
at McConnelsyille. 

Pbofxssob Jambs H. RoBiNSOir, of Danyille, who was presented to the Grand Joiy 
of Montgomery county one year ago, for toachiag negro children to read, to-dsy 
is Superintendent of Public Instruction of Missouri I 

H. S. Lelabd, late Superintendent of the schools of Canton, Ohio, has taken ehBrge 
of the new musical department of Mt Union College. Mr. Woblbt^ of Colombas, is 
his successor at Canton. 

Capt. Wm. Mitchbll, of Mt. Vernon, Ohio, has been elected Superintendent of tlie 
schools of Columbus. Salary $1,800. Col. R. B. Haybs, of Oberlin, succeeds CsptM. 
as Superintendent of the Mt. Vernon schools. Salary $1,000 with house-rent 

Gbo. J. LnCKBY, late Principal of the Union School of Columbiana, Ohio, has taken 
charge of the Third Ward School, Allegheny City, Pa. J. P. Camsbon succeeds him 
at Columbiana. 

Wic. WATKI59, of Lebanon, Ohio, has taken charge of the union school of McAr- 
thur, Ohio. Salary $800. 

0. 0. Atwatxb, late Principal of the CirclcYille High School, has taken charge of 
the schools of Bushyille, Ind. 

C. S. Smabt, of the Toledo schools, has accepted the superintendency of the pnblic 
schools of Fort Wayne, Ind. Salary $1,500. 

Capt. A. C. Fbnneb, who resigned the charge of one of the schools of Dayton to 
enter the army, has been elected Principal of the Ludlow Street School of that oi^* 

John Hanson has resigned the position of Superintendent of the schools of I<ioi* 
Ohio, to teke charge of the schools of Marion. Salary $1,000. 

O. W. Walkbb, formerly Principal of Grand River Institute, at Austinburg, 01ii«» 
has teken charge of the schools of West Liberty. Salary $1,000. 

Pbof. T. B. Suliot, of Kent, Ohio, has been recalled to Antioch College, as an aas*- 
elate teacher. 

Smith Fobd, a recent graduate of Delaware College, has token charge of the nnioB 
sohool at South Charleston, Ohio. 

N. L. Hahsow, of Troy, Ohio, has tekea charge of the vnion lehool at Sidney, Ohio 
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BOOK NOTICES. 



GrroT's Phtsicax. and Political Wall Maps. Pnblislied by Charles Scribner k 
Co., 124 Qrand Street, New York. 

We haye reoeiyed from the enterprising pnblishen^two of the Maps which constitute 
this splendid series — the Map of the World (Mercator's Projection) and the Map of 
tbe United Statea. They hare adorned our office for sereral weeks, and as "A thing 
of beauty is a joy fererer/' our eyes hare before them a source of perpetual delight. 

The Map of the World is 6 by 8 feet, and represents, by repeating on the west or left 
end of it the eastern half of Asia and the at^acent islands and ocean, both continents 
entire, and also both of the main oceans, the Atlantic and Pacific — ^a rery valuable 
feature. The water- surface of the earth is represented by a delicate sky-blue eolor, 
and the marine currents by belts of white lines, showing both their extent and direc- 
tion. This design gires the map a yery beautiful appearance, and, at the same time, 
represents the ocean " riyers " with great distinctness. 

The land surface is represented by different colors, which show its eomparatiye ele- 
vation above the level of the sea,— Green representing surface below 800 feet in alti- 
tade; Brown surface above 800 and below 8000 feet; and White surface above 8000 
feet The mountains, plateaus, river-systems, etc., are thus made distinctly visible. 
A skillful system of coloring thus presents to the eye not only the contour but also the 
configuration of the continents. 

The relatlye area of the land and water of the earth's surface and of the continents, 
the relative area of the coast line of each continent, of their plateaus and lowland, 
and the density of the population in each, are clearly shown by skillful diagrams at the 
bottom of the map. A large diagram also shows the comparative altitude of the prin- 
cipal mountains, plateaus and cities on the globe. 

The Map of the United States is 6 by 7 feet, and possesses the same scientific accu- 
Tacy and excellence of mechanical execution which so eminently characterize tho 
whole 'Series. We present to our readers (see fly-leaf) an exact miniature copy of this 
Map, from which a very good idea may be formed of the original. 

Mitchell's New School Obogbapht. A System of Geography, Physical, Political 
and Descriptive. 1 vol., small 12mo., 456 pages. Illustrated by 200 Engravings, 
with Tables of the Principal Cities of the World, with their population, and a list of 
nearly 1000 Geographical words, with their explanation and meaning. By S. Au- 
gustus Mitchell, Author of a Series of Geographical Works. Philadelphia: 
B. H. Butler & Co. 

The Publishers* advertisement gives the general plan of this new work, and enu- 
merates the more important advantages thereby secured. ' Like the other books of the 
series, it bears the evidences of the most careftil preparation. All the facts presented 
are stated with great clearness and exactness, and are introduced in systematic order. 
Their scientific accuracy will bear the most thorough and minute scrutiny. The text ^ 
is illustrated by a very large number of excellent engravings, most of which are said 
to be from original drawings of the objects represented; and the general artistic and 
typographic excellence of the work is worthy of the highest praise. We know of no 
similar treatise on Geography possessing superior^ we might say equal, literary and 
mechanical merits. 

But we must confess that we do not see any place for such a work in a course of 
school instruction. The " Intermediate,'' or third book of the series, certainly pre- 
sents the maximum of this kind of geographical knowledge. We have not yet re- 
ceived a copy of the aooompanyinis Atlas« 
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The ExAMiKiB oft Teacher's Atd. By Albzavdee Dunoav, A.M., late Superintend- 
ent Public Schools, Kewark, Ohio. Beyised Edition. Cincinnati: Sargent, Wilson 
^Hinkle. 1865. 

The primary object of this work is to aid applicants for teachers' certifieates in pre- 
paring themselves for the ordeal of the examination-room. Its aid is in the form of 
^estions designed to direot the appUeant to- those topics ia tiie several branches of 
study which, in the judgment of the author, should' be well understood. The qan- 
tions in English grammar, arithmetic and geography are very numerous, neeessitatisg 
a complete review of " Pinneo's Analytical Grammar," '* Ray's Higher Arithmetie/' 
and " Mitchell's New Intermediate Geography,*' to which text-book^ they refer'— cer- 
tainly, a pretty thorough preparation in these branches. 

The new edition contains also questions on United States History, Physiology, Ele- 
mentary Algebra, and Theory and Practice of Teaching. The questions on these sab- 
jeets are not so numerous as those on the common branches, but they are well selected, 
involving only fundamental facts and principles. The questions on the Theory and 
Practice of Teaching are selected, by permission, from the series recently prepared hj 
the State Sehool Commissioner. 

Ellswobth's Copt Books. Complete in Eight Kumb^s. Published by H. W^ EOb- 
worth, 809 Broadway, New York, 

These copy-books are comparatively new, and possess many of the valuable improre- 
ments which characterise the best writing books of the i»esent day. They present a 
legible, rapid style of writing, the style of our best business penmen, and are syste- 
matically arranged and classified. The first book contains the oontraoted small letters; 
the second the expanded small letters $ the third the current capitals, the fourth the 
standard capitals ; and the fifth copies in a smaller or ladies' hand. The remaining' 
numbers are for review and practice. The author's exposition of the principlee of 
writing is simple and intelligible. The copies are remarkable free from the usual me- 
chanical stiffness of engraved letters, and the books are manufactured of paper of the 
best quality. 

Babbittonian Penmanship. Published from the Script of B. B. Babbitt, by BaJ)bitt 
& Wilt, Principals of Miami Commercial College, Dayton, 0. Price (postpaid) |1.50. 

This system of penmanship is designed to be self- teaching. It consists of a series 
of copy slips containing on the face engraved copies, classified and illustrated, and on 
the back full explanations of the copies, with illustrations of errors and wrong fonofl 
to be avoided or corrected. 

The entire series contains ninety-two copies, beautifully engraved, and printed on 
slips of fine card paper. The copies are systematically arranged, presenting the ele- 
ments, small letters, and figures y capitals and abbreviations ; ladies' hand ; and basi* 
ness forms and letters. The copies are accompanied with a small chart, presentingi in 
a classified form, the elements, principles and letters, and a general explanation of 
them. The style of writing is similar to the Speneerian, which is evidence of i^ 
excellence* 

Comparative GIcoorapht. By Caei Rittbb, late Professor of Geography in the Vm- 
versity of Berlin. Translated, for the use of Sehools and Colleges, by WrLLiAM h. 
Gaos. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippinoott Jk Co. 1865. 

We are highly pleased with this work, which, with a delightftil penipieaity and at- 
tractlveaess, deals with the •cteaee of geography, developing causes and effects, and 
presenting a gnind system in this study which is too oft^n a dull statement of difloon- 
nected facts and figures. While we doubt the entire adaptation of the work as * ^^^' 
book to any but the higher classes of our schools, we wish it could be in the handi of 
eweij tfiachec It could not fail to greatly enhance the value of theif insimotioiM' 
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SCHUYLER'S HIGHER ARITHMETIC* 

BY MISS ELLEN H. WARNER. 

In order that our schools may enjoy the advantages resulting 
from the use of an original and superior work on Arithmetic, we 
call attention to the treatise whose title stands at the head of this 
article, and which we have examined with great interest and 
profit. 

The author evidently attaches great importance to the subject of 
definition ; for, in the preface, he says : " Much care was given to 
the definitions. To render them concise, clear, and accurate, is^a 
matter more difficult and important than might at first be thought;'* 
A few quotations will suffice to show that, difficult as was this 
task, the author, in his endeavors to accomplish it, has succeeded 
niost admirably: "A definition is such a description of an object 
*s will distinguish it from all other objects." "A definition of a 
class of objects must include every thing of that class and exclude 
every thing else.'' " Arithmetic is the science of numbws and 
the art of their application." " Addition is the process of uniting 
Ambers." " Multiplication is a concise method of finding the 

A Higher Arithmetic, embracing the Science of Numbers and tha Art of their 
Application. By A, Schuyler, A.M., Profossor of Mathematics in Baldwin UniTcrsity. 

24 
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sum when all the numbers taken are equal." ^^ A fraction is one 
er more of the equal parts of any quantity considered as a whole." 
<< Ratio is the relation of two quantities of the same kind ex- 
pressed by their quotient." 

The summaries annexed to the various subjects, forming a com- 
plete synopsis of the topics treated, constitute a characteristic and 
valuable feature of the work. By means of these summaries, tie 
mind is easily directed to the principal points, thus enabling it to 
obtain clear and comprehensive views. There is also another ad- 
vantage derived from summaries ; for, while it would be difficult, 
and perhaps, in some cases, quite impossible to commit to mem- 
ory all the minutiae of a given subject, the leading and more im- 
portant ideas, especially if they are arranged in a comprehensive 
summary, can, with comparatively little labor, be treasured up in 
the store-house of a faithful memory, whence they may be brought 
into use at pleasure ; and as the mind is allowed to dwell upon 
each leading thought thus presented, all that is properly connected 
with that thought is, by a natural association of ideas, gradually 
brought before the mind. Thus, that which at first appeared onlj 
as a mere outline, now stands out before the mind a complete and 
beautiful picture. If, on the contrary, an attempt is made to 
gather the whole without any regard to order, a confusion of ideas 
is the necessary consequence, and thus the mind is shorn of mscli 
of its natural power ; and consequently a much greater amount of 
intellectual force is expended, as well as time wasted, for ^ 
iicquirement of less than half the knowledge that would be ob* 
:iained by taking the opposite course, which has also the merit of 
ttraining the mind to habits of system and order. These summi- 
• ries^ being concise and comprehensive, will be found very useful 
tiin reviews and examinations. 

In order to present more clearly the characteristic features of 
^ the work, we propose to examine it somewhat in detail. 

The subjects of Notation and Numeration first claim our atten* 

tion. The author's method of treating them deserves especial 

? notice, presenting, as it does, each point in a clear and simplo 

V manner, and leading the learner along gradually, step by step, 

T thus giving time for each thought to become fixed in the mind. 

Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication and Division follow in the 
» .usual. order, eaoh.b.eing explained in a most satisfactory manner, 
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and containing a suitable number and variety of appropriate exam- 
ples for the illustration and application of the rules and princi- 
I pies. 

I* Under the heading "Contractions in Multiplication and Divis- 
' ion," which immediately follows, quite a number of new and use- 
ful methods for abridging the operations of Multiplication and 
Division are illustrated with great clearness. 

The properties of 9 and 11 are next in order, and though de- 
serving attention on account of the practical application that can 
be made of them in proving the fundamental operations of Arith- 
metic, we will pass them by for the present. 

The subject of Compound Numbers we will also treat with th3 
same silent respect, as there are other subjects to which we wish 
more especially to call attention, and space will not permit us to 
speak of all. 

We next come to " The Properties of Numbers," and here we 
pause to make a few observations. Each proposition is accompa- 
nied with a short, but clear and complete demonstration. These 
demonstrations, on account of their brevity and simplicity, afford 
to the student a fine opportunity for exercising his reasoning pow- 
ers. Included under this head are the subjects of the Greatest 
Common Divisor and Least Common Multiple, which are thorough- 
ly discussed. A faithful study of these subjects as here devel- 
oped, especially that of the Greatest Common Divisor, can not 
fail to please as well as profit the intelligent student. 

Passing Cancellation, we will briefly consider the subject of 
Fractions. The explanations of the methods for operating upon 
fractions, in the different forms and relations in which they may 
occur, are full and clear, and, we may add, perfectly satisfactory. 
Division of fractions is treated in a manner entirely new, by mul- 
tiplying both dividend and divisor by the least common multiple 
of their denominators, thus obtaining integral numbers for divi- 
dend and divisor, without changing the quotient. By this new 
and original method, division of fractions is transformed into the 
simple and well known process of division of whole numbers. 
Thug, f-4-i = 8-^9==f. 

As a specimen of the author's reasoning, we quote from the 
article entitled " The Greatest Common Divisor of Fractions " : 
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^' The g, c. d. of two or more fractions is the greatest number which will di- 
Tide them, and give for the complete quotient an integral number. Hence, the 
g, c. d. of two or more fractions is a fraction, since a fraction divided by a 
whole number would give a fraction for a quotient The fractions of which the 
g, c. d is to be found are supposed to be simple and in their lowest terms, and 
if not so given, are to be thus reduced. 

''Let —, — , — , etc., denote the fractions whose g. e. d. is to be found, and 
d> d>^ d^^ 
let thom be simple and in their lowest terms, 
n 
*^ Let — be their g, c d., also simple and in its lowest terms. Then the qao- 
d 
n> d n>^ d n>^^ d 

tients — X — » X — f X — ) etc., must each reduce to a whole num- 

d^ n d^^ n d^^^ n 
ber, which can be the case only when n is a e. d of n\ n^\ n>^\ etc., and d a 
c. m. of d^ d^ d''', etc. 
n 
" Now, — will be the greatest possible, and yet fulfill the above conditions, 
d 
when the numerator is the greatest possible and the denominator the least pos- 
sible consistent with these concUtions. Hence, n is the g, c. d. of nf, n'\ n^"^ 
etc., and d is the /. c. m. of ^\ d'\ d'"^ etc. 

" Hence, the g» c. d. of two or more fractions is a fraction whose numerator is 
the ^. c. d. of the numerators of the given fractions, and whose denominator is 
the I. c. m. of their denominators." 

In a similar manner the least common multiple of fractions is 
treated. 

Decimal fractions, including Circulates and Contracted Multi- 
plication and Division of Decimals, are treated in a thorough and 
satisfactory manner. 

The subject of Aliquot Parts is illustrated by the solution of 
an example which we present as a specimen of the author's sys- 
tematic method : 

"^ If the interest on a certain sum of money for one year is $75.65, what is 
the interest on the same sum for 3 y. 7 mo. 11 d., at the same rate? 

(1) 175.65 = interest fori y. 
3 



(2) $226.95 == 

J of (1) = (3) 37.825 = 

i of (3) = (4) 6.304 = 

i of (4) = {5) 2.101 = 

^ of (5) = (6) .210 = 



u 


" 3y. 


It 


" 6 mo. 


(I 


" I mo. 


ti 


" 10 d. 


u 


•* Id. 



$273.39 = interest for 3y. 7 mo, 11 d: 
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Ratio and Proportion are discussed in the same systematic man- 
ner observable throughout the book. 

In Percentage and its Applications, appear, to great advantage, 
the system of notation and exhaustive method of treatment 
adopted by the author. Of these applications, we would call at- 
tention to that of Interest, which, as here discussed, may very 
appropriately be styled a subject of interest. The contracted 
multiplication of decimals is employed, in this subject, with great 
advantage. In most cases, formulae take the place of rules* In 
these formulae, the quantities considered are denoted by the initial 
letters of the words which express them. Thus p. denotes the 
principal, r. the rate per cent, i. the time, i. the interest, and d. 
the amount. In this way a natural notation is secured, which 
explains itself, and can not well be forgotten. Some may object 
to this method as introducing Algebra into Arithmetic, but it need 
not be thus regarded ; for these formulae can be understood, as 
we have practical evidence, by those who have not studied Alge- 
bra. It is, however, proper to remark that Higher Arithmetic is 
a more advanced study than Elementary Algebra, which, in fact, 
should precede it in the course of study. This order would ob- 
viate all difficulties, and silence all objections to the only method 
which can be employed in a thorough scientific discussion of the 
subject. If rightly understood, then, this method will be found 
to possess many and decided advantages, since from a formula, we 
can readily deduce the value of any quantity which enters it, in 
terms of the remaining quantities, and thus the mind is invested 
with inventive power, which as much depends upon the method 
employed as upon natural ability or genius. 

The subject of Average, usually called Alligation, which is 
generally very imperfectly understood, is here presented in a dif- 
ferent, and, we think, in a more correct manner, than will be 
found elsewhere. 

Square and Cube Root are explained both geometrically and 
algebraically, and each method is found to illustrate the other. 

Arithmetical and Geometrical Progression have received due 
attention, especially the former, which is developed in full. 

Of the subject of Mensuration, the author, in his preface, says : 

** The subject of Mensuration, which is properly an application of Arithme- 
tic, Geometry and Trigonometry, is retained, from the fact that it will be useful 
to those who will nerer study Geometry and Trigonometry/' 
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A fine collection of miscellaneous examples closes the part of 
the work which precedes the Appendix. These examples afford 
the student an excellent opportunity for applying the knowledge 
previously acquired. Many of these problems admit of yery 
beautiful solutions, and others present difficulties which will tax 
the powers of the student to their utmost capacity. 

The Appendix is truly a most valuable addition to the work, 
embracing articles on the following subjects : Division of Frac- 
tions, Proportion, Interest, Comparison of Rules for Partial Pay- 
ments, Equation of Payments, Annuities, Contracted Method of 
Extracting Roots, Properties of Numbers, and Position. 

Many articles throughout the work exhibit profound thought, 
and can not be comprehended without earnest study. Superficial 
minds will not like the book ; it is beyond their depth ; bufc it 
will be the delight of the faithful student. 

The few typographical errors yet remaining, we learn, have 
been marked by the author for correction in future editions. 

Feeling assured that wherever the work, to which we have 
endeavored to direct your attention, is known, it will be appreci- 
ated and considered a superior one, we leave it, hoping that all 
who have opportunity will examine it for themselves, and thus 
verify, to their entire satisfaction, all that has been said in its 
favor. 



SENSATION SCHOOLS. 



Mr. Editor: — As there are " fast" men and women, so tjiere 
are fast schools, — schools which profess to have risen entirely 
above the necessities imposed upon ordinary men and institution* 
by the element of time. I had supposed that the Latin-in-six- 
easy-lessons-without-a-master method of instruction was under- 
stood by every body to be an unmitigated humbug ; but I find 
myself mistaken, — for it was only the other day that I read in the 
Catalogue of a very respectable institution of learning, that the 
faculty, by its superior system of teaching, was enable to give the 
student a better and more extensive knowledge of the classics in 
one year than colleges generally give in four. Now, to copy the 
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plain language of Martin Luther, I say, " flat and plump," I 
do nH believ© it. Why, if we could only believe the half that is 
told us by modern progressionists, we should be compelled to pro-* 
Bounce Plato the stupidest of asses, when he wrote " There is no 
royal road to geometry" — for have not they not only discovered 
one such road but many which by the easiest kind of a grade, and 
. in the shortest time, lead directly to the very pinnacle of the hill 
of science. 

As I have already intimated, I do n't believe the limitations of 
time can be discarded at will in education ; and he who attempts 
to teach men so, and delude the public mind with such sophistries, 
commits a great crime against the good cause, and deserves the 
severest reprehension. You may smile at the assertion, but I 
nevertheless do believe there is such a thing as genuine progress ; 
but I do n't believe that with all our modern improvements, we 
ahall ever reach a period when an education that is worth the 
name can be obtained without plenty of time and hard work. 
Then, in the name of all that is reputable, let us leave all charla- 
tanry to Shoddy and the patent-pill men. Do n't let it get a foot* 
hold in our respectable vocation. 

But it was of another class of educators that I designed to 
speak, when I began this letter: the class that conduct sensation 
schools — a class that have a hobby which they always trot out for 
the delectation of visitors. You can never catch such schools in 
their every day working dress ; or, if you do chance to slip in on 
them, and find them running in the usual ruts — " presto, change!" 
and in prances the hobby ; and, instead of seeing the things you 
wished to see, and listening to the recitations you wished to hear, 
you are compelled to endure the curvetings of this wooden-horse^ 
for the thousandth time repeated. And though slovenliness, ne- 
glect, and want of activity, may characterize the work of the 
school in every branch except the hobby branch, the perfection 
attained in that by constant practice enables the school to keep 
up a high reputation among the unobserving. These hobbies are 
of many different shapes and colors. The hobby in Smithe's 
school (I knew him when he was plain Smith without the e) is 
music. Now music is an excellent thing, but I think he plays on 
this excellent thing rather too frequently. Drop into his school, 
and you may find him boring away on vulgar fractions, or ringing 
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the innumerable and senseless changes on the English yerb^ bat 
he immediately inquires with the blandest of smiles, whether 70a 
would n't like to hear a little music. Yon, not to appear wanting 
in taste, and seeing he has set his heart on it, of course reply that 
you would. Thereupon, to the screechings of a suffering fiddle, or 
the jinglings of a much abused and heart-broken piano, the chil- 
dren lift up their Toices in song. The singing may be very bad, 
it may be indifferent, or it may be good; but whatever it is, you 
leave, having seen Smithe's show-piece — and nothing else. Music 
is his sensation. 

Gymnastics is Browne's forte. He talks long and loudly on 
the degeneracy of the age; on what our fathers could do, and 
what their children can't do. He thinks there can be no Christi- 
anity without a broad chest ; and that there is scarcely a crime in 
the black catalogue so enormous as the crime of being sick. (Some 
of us were unfeeling enough to think it rather a good joke that 
he himself committed the unpardonable wickedness of having the 
ague this fall to the extent of very nearly shaking his teeth out 
of his head !) Visit his school, and instantly all head-work ceases, 
and legs and arms are set in motion. And a very pretty thing it 
is, too, to see a half hundred youngsters, with the rich blood 
mantling their bright faces, gracefully going through the same 
movements to the sweet strains of music, — and a good thing, too; 
but then brains should not be sacrificed to muscle. 

Then there is Robinson, who is a monomaniac on the matter of 
object lessons. He talks Pestalo^zi, dreams Pestalozzi, and won- 
ders what would have become of the world if the Swiss reformer 
had never been born. He is confident the educational millennium 
is at hand ; that Ethiopia and all the isles of the sea are about to 
break forth in an exultant shout of mental regeneration. Nodiing 
BO simple or profound, that it can not be taught by the object 
method. In his school, all day long grinds the object mill ; and 
visit him when you may, you are sure to be treated to a canter 
on his hobby ; you must see his show. And throughout all the 
region round about goes the fame of the Pestalozzian school 
Teachers from the far east and west make pilgrimages to it, a£td 
find, like the Queen of Sheba, that the half had not been told 
them. These returning, spread as they journey the fame of Rob- 
inson. Now the fact is^ Robinson has run to seed on object les^ 
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sons, and when averaged, is but an indifferent sort of teacher 
after all. 

Do n't misunderstand me, Mr. Editor. Music is a good thing, 
gymnastics are a good thing, and object teaching is a good thing ; 
but it does n't do to narrow down to any one of them, and practi- 
cally ignore all the rest. He is but a sorry specimen of a teacher 
who is capable of but one thing, and has but one way of doing it. 
A first class teacher is he, that has comprehensiveness of grasp, 
and is fertile in methods. He that makes a show in one branch 
of education, or in one method alone, though he may run well for 
a season, is sure to fail at last. In other words, though he ^^ go 
up like a rocket, he is certain to come down like the stick." 

Yours, conservatively. 

Old Fogy. 

^epy Hollow^ Oct., 1865. 



MY OANE. 



United States, 1865. 
Mr. Editor — Bear Sir: I take great pleasure in complying 
with your request that I should furnish for the JSducaiional 
Monthly a short article on an " educational topic." Education 
is a word derived, you are aware, from err, out, or out of, and 
duco, to draw. Hence, to educate means to draw out, and an " ed- 
ucational topic," I take it, means a topic drawn out — that is, 
elucidated fully. It would appear from this, that a short article 
on an educational topic is impossible, — for how can a topic be 
drawn out to any length, and yet be short. However, even logic 
may sometimes be at fault, and nothing is more apt to mislead us 
than a narrow interpretation tf words. It is conceivable that a 
short article may be the means of drawing out a reader's thoughts. 
In this sense a single sentence may be considered an educational 
article — id est,*" a means of drawing out thought. I have some- 
times thought it strange that men consider it a blessing to be 
educated, or, in other words, to have their thoughts drawn out of 

♦ See McGuffey's SpeUer. RoTised Edition, page 137. 
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them, since it would seem more desirable to have thoughts put 
into them. On etymological principles we are bound to conclude, 
that the man of complete education is entirely destitute of 
thoughts. 

However true this general proposition may be in the abstract, 
we are obliged, practically, to ignore it, as we do Pope's cele- 
brated saying that " whatever is, is right." Though pure reason, 
founded on etymology (the best of foundations), assures me that 
education is really a bad thing, I shall on this occasion adopt the 
popular belief that it is a good thing, and say what I have to say 
in accordance with that belief. 

But is my subject — the cane — an educational topic ? Without 
doubt. Have not canes been used, time immemorial, as instru- 
ments for drawing out various stubborn elements from boys, and 
passionate remonstrances from men and beasts? But it is not of 
the cane as an instrument of flagellation that I wish to speak. I 
desire rather to make use of the substantive cane, or the idea 
which it represents, as a means of drawing out mind.* 

After carefully studying Max Muller, I am certain that the 
word cane may be traced to the primitive root aVy though the 
original meaning " to plow" seems to be entirely lost. It is indis- 
putable that this ancient root ar^ by the process of dialectical 
regeneration, took the form arcanuSy which, in the course of time 
and under the ravages of phonetic decay, became reduced to cam 
or cane, — for both words mean the same thing in the oriental 
Choctaw of the forty-seventh century B. c. In the word arcanuif 
hidden, concealed^ we easily discover the idea of the sword- cane, 
a deceitful implement of warfare used in Memphis, Vicksburg, 
and other barbarous cities before the time of the great rebellion, 
and sometimes seen even in modern days in the hands of half cir- 
ilized young men. 

Our words candle and candy are likewise derivatives from the 
same source as cane. This will be readily seen when we remem- 
ber that the three objects we have named closely resemble one 
another in shape. Moreover we speak of a candle-stick, a stick 
of candy, and a walking-stick (or cane). Again we speak of 

* Note. — Observe I use the words draw out, in the popular sense of " put in." I 
also emploj the term mind in a figurative signification meaning thoughtt, idea$fnotiont 
(nosoo), etc. See Quackenhos' Rhet. p. 249. 
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candy as something to lick, and a cane as something to lick with, 
which proves an obvious analogy between the words. 

In the verb canter^ — a term expressive of the motion induced 
in a horse by the vigorous application of a cane, — the old root ar 
again occurs, changed, however, to er, and used as a terminal syl- 
lable instead of an initial one as it is in arcanus. 

The principal idea expressed by the word cane is most forcibly 
presented to our minds when we remember its synonym honing^ 
kaning, caning, or king^. One who can (or cane) is one that is 
able, an influential person, a king. Accounts have come down to 
us of a certain sea-captain (vi-king) called Kane (cine or can, i, e,y 
able man), who with unparalleled energy and personal daring pen- 
etrated almost to the north pole itself. I am inclined to think 
this word pole has a remote relationship to the root ar ; but as the 
resemblance existing between these two monosyllables is the only 
evidence upon which I could base a conclusion, and as we are lia- 
ble to be misled by mere similarity of external form, I shall not 
positively affirm that the word pole is, like cane, derived from the 
primitive root ar. Nevertheless, it must occur to every sensible 
man who possesses any tolerable knowledge of Sandscrit, Zend, 
Cornish, Old Norse, Gadhelic, Cuneiform Inscriptions, and espe- 
cially PoZabian, that a cane and 9i.pole are objects very similar in 
form, and both being usually of wood, they might easily come 
from the same root and even from the same branch. 

That I am right in associating the term can, expressive of power 
or ability, with the word cane^ a walking stick, will be apparent 
when we consider the astonishing effects that canes have upon 
human society. And let me not here be misunderstood. I allude 
not to physical effects, but to those manifestations which are the 
results of mental operations, induced by impressions derived from 
the contemplation of the cane as the representative of human 
ideas of all degrees of complexity. By way of illustration I 
shall enumerate my own observations of the influence of my cane 
upon — 1st. Myself; 2d. My Pupils; 8d. My near friends and 
relatives ; 4th. My mere acquaintances ; 5th. Strangers and soci- 
ety in general ; 6th. Reconstruction and negro suffrage ; 7th. Sir 
William Hamilton's Philosophy; 8th. Rhubarb Wine and Petro- 
leum; 9th. The Salaries of Female Teachers. 

* ge« Cariyle's "Hero Worship." 
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On these nine leading topics I think I can say all that it is abso- 
lutely necessary to make public ; indeed, all that the masses can 
comprehend^ I think I will be able to conclude the discussion in 
seventeen numbers of the Monthly, — ^solid matter, of course. 
Knowing, as I do, that educational journals are not usually in a 
condition to pay the highest figures for contributions, I shall 
charge you but five dollars a page for my manuscript, reserving 
for myself the copyright, as it is my intention eventually to pub- 
lish my complete works on the cane, in connection with Barnard's 
practical works for teachers. 

John Brown Smith. 



Written for the Bdacational Monthly. 
A SCHOOL-ROOM REVERIE. 

BY W. H. VXNABLE. 

Wherefore fret if heedless Tom 

Loseth half the words! say? 
What i^ sometimes, dreaming Ben 

Fails to learn his Algebra. 

Speaking is not everything, — 
I Farmers must not always hoe; 

I Undisturbed, the roots of mind, 

' Oflentimes, the strongest grow. 

Action is not everything, — 

Crystals form when liquids rest; 
And the work we leave uiiddAA 

May prove to be done the best 

I Haply, inattentive Tom 

Thinks a thought beyond my reach, — 
Haply, idle Ben may dream 
More than Mathematios teach. 
CiHCiKNATi, Ohio. 
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A TALK WITH MY BOYS ON MEANNESS. 

Boys, yon may lay aside your books. I wigh to have a bit of a talk with yon. 
All ready? As I entered the school-house to-day, I heard one of you say, 
" That's mean!" I did n't stop to inquire what it was that was thought to be 
"mean," but I said to myself, "Some boys will d« mean things ; and some boys 
are quick to detect meannesa" Now I have been thinking that it might be a 
good thing to talk over with you some of the ways in which meanness may be 
shown in school Possibly you and I may not quite agree in our estimate of 
what is done. And yet I believe that in most cases we shall hold the same 
opinion. I take it for granted that no one of you would like to have me, or any 
one else, consider him a mean boy ; but as a person is judged by his acts, that 
epithet justly belongs, of course, to every one whose acts are mean. Do you 
agree to that ? You do ? Well, then, I will suppose a few cases. 

Suppose that, relying upon your honor, I leave the room, and in my absence 
you are disorderly, doing things that you would not do in my presence. I call 
that mean, because it violates the confidence placed in yon, and because it shows 
cowardice. Acts speak as loudly as words. Did you ever stop to think what is 
said by the boy who takes advantage of my absence to do wrong ? What is it f 
m teU you. He says just this, " Fm a mean hoy, I am here on my honor, I 
know; but I don't care. I'm going to have a good time, though it is mean. 
School-mates, you are at liberty to set me down as mean." That is what his 
acts plainly declare. Do you agree with me in this case ? Very well You 
can't be too careful in making your actions conform tojrour opinions. 

Suppose that a boy pretends to be studying a lesson, when in fact he is read- 
ing a story-book which he has concealed in his text-book. Shall we call that' a 
mean thing? How many say yes? AIL I am glad to see that in this case 
also we agree. But what makes the meanness here. Deception? Agreed; 
only I should use the stronger word, lying ; because when a boy has a study- 
book open before him, and appears to be at work, he says to his teacher as dis- 
tinctly as words can say, " I am studying my lesson." If, on the contrary, he 
wasting his time over a story, he lies, and consequently he is guilty of a wick- 
edly mean act As you value your character, avoid such falsehoods as carefully 
as you would any other kind- 
Suppose a case which is very common in schools r that a boy whose lesson is 
not perfectly learned stealthily looks into his book during the recitations, in 
order that he may be able to recite better than he otherwise could, and thus 
obtain a high mark. I stamp that also with the brand mean. Do you ask why? 
Because it is a species of swindling. It is attempting to gain credit on false 
pretences. It is pretending to know what he does n't know. It is doing injus- 
tice to honorable class-mates, who scorn to rise, or attempt to rise, in rank by 
dishonest means. Therefore don't open your book behind your neighbor's back, 
or under your desk, or anywhere else, for the sake of finding out what you think 
^11 come to you. It 's mean. Do n*t do it 

Again : suppose that some mischief has been done about the school-house. A 
desk, or a bench, or a window, for example, has been broken. I inquire for the 
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one who, purposely or accidentally, did the damage. Now that one, if he doesn't 
acknowledge the deed, suffers suspicion to fall, perhaps, upon an innocent school- 
mate, and displays moral cowardice on his own part ; and therefore he, too, 
must be placed among the mean boys. It is the best way, boys, always to do 
right as nearly as possible; but when you have, from any cause, done wrong, it 
is wise and manly to confess the wrong, and rectify it so far as you can. Not to 
do this is to be a coward — a being that all men despise. 

Suppose that your teachers are laboring faithfully in your behalf; that day 
by day they are patiently endeayoring to interest and instruct you, to explain 
what is difficult, to cultivate your intellectual and moral faculties, and thus to 
fit you for living useful, successful, and happy lives ; and suppose that some boj, 
thoughtless of his own good, and destitute of all gratitude to those who are toil- 
ing with fidelity for his welfare, is guilty of causing trouble to those teachers by 
inattention, by playing, by lounging, in short by doing anything that hinden 
them in the discharge of their difficult duties. Do you think it severe to call 
such a boy a mean boy ? Is not ingratitude always mean ? And is not that 
boy ungrateful who, for the labor bestowed upon him by his teachers, gives them 
in return nothing but trouble and anxiety 7 Is he not like the dog in the maQ|^r, ' 
neither willing to accept intellectual food himself, nor to suffer his classmates 
to receive it, as but for him they might ? Yea, boys, we who are teachers will 
do all we can for your welfare, but I beg of you do n't be so mean as to reward 
us with ingratitude. Help us by your good deportment, and you will thus help 
yourselves. 

I see that the clock says it is time to dismiss There are other matters that I 
intended to speak of; but I fear that you may call it mean to be kept after reg- 
ular hours. You may go, therefore ; but first tell me what is the lesson yon 
have learned from this talk. JDo n't be mean. Yes, that 's it. Do n't forget it 
^^Massachusetts Teacher, 



HOW SHALL WE TEACH GEOGRAPHY. 

[We have already printed two articles upon this subject (April and July nambers), 
and now present the first half of the concluding one. The writer is one of the most 
skillful teachers of Geography in the United States.] 

LESSONS ABOUT HOME. 

I Physical Forms.^The lessons on the home neighborhood, spoken of in 
the preceding article of this series, must necessarily be oraJ. Teachers accus- 
tomed to give oral lessons, and familiar with the principles to be observed in 
their preparation, will need no aids in the preparation of these lessons on the 
physical features of the neighborhood in which tiieir pupils live. Many teachers, 
however, will perhaps find the following report of a lesson on a neighborhood 
in Western New Yoik of assistance, as suggesting, better than any set of direc- 
tions could do, the method of proceeding. The pupils are the children of the 
farmers of the neighborhood, and the time summer. 
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Tectcher. I would like ^11 of you to tbink carefully a moment, and try to r«- 
member everything you saw on your way to school. (Several hands are raised, 
and the pupils, one afler another, are called on to state what they saw.) 
John. I saw some men mowing in Mr. B/s meadow. 
Charles, I saw a red squirrel running along the fence by the woods. 
Mary, I saw some cows and a colt, and two calves, and some sheep and 
lambs, in Mr. G.'s pasture. 

jPanny. I saw some cherries that are turning red in the orchard across the 
road. 

T. Yon have remembered several things, and I have no doubt if you should 
think a little longer you could name many more ; but we have as many as we 
can talk about in one morning. We are going to have a lesson on some of the 
things you have seen in coming to school Mary spoke of something she saw 
in a pasture. How many passed pastures in coming to school? (Hands 
raised.) Mary, can you tell me what a pasture is? 

Mary. It is a field where the cattle, horses and sheep stay. 
T, Why are they in the pasture ? 
Mary, We drive them there to eat grass. 
T, Bo they need anything but food during the day ? 
Children. They want drink too. 
T. Very well Where do they find drink? 
James, There is a creek in our pasture. 
Sarah. There is a spring in ours. 

T. (Charles's hand is raised.) Well, Charles, what is it? 
Chas. I saw a big crab in the creek when I was coming to school. 
T, I thought somebody would remember presently that there is a creek to be 
passed on the way to school. I am glad Charles has thought of it, though it 
beems he thought most of the crab. I want to talk of the creek presently. 
Sarah may tell us first what she means by a spring. 
Sarah. It is a place where the water comes out of the ground. 
T. Has any one else seen a spring? (Hands raised.) Can Charles tell me 
anything more about a spring ? 

Chas. There is a creek running firom our spring. 
T. James says there is a creek in his pasture. 

Chas. (Interrupting.) That's the very same creek that goes from our spring. 
T. Now will one of you tell me what a creek is, or how it is difi^erent from a 
spring, since both arc water ? 

James. The creek is where the water runs along through the fields, but the 
spring is just the place where it comes out of the ground. 

T. Does the water run, James ? Can 't you think of a better word ? 
James. It flows. 

T. That is better. Now I should not say that a creek is where the water 
flows through the fields, but is water flowing through the fields. Can any one 
give me another name for a creek ? 
Fanny. Some people call it a brook. 
T. I like that name better, though most people about here say creek instead 
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of brook. Can any one tell me where the little brook that flows through the 
pastnre goes 7 

George, It goes into the big creek that makes our miU-pond. 

Ckae. That's Sahnon Creek. 

21 Does any one know of any other brooks that flow into the " big creek " as 
George calls it? (Several are named.) Now can anyone give me another 
name than creek for this large stream of water that has so many brooks flowing 
into it? 

Susan. Johnny Brown called it a river. He lives in Albany, and he said 
there was a river there big enough for ships and steamboats to sail on. 

jT. Johnny called it a river because he had only seen such large streams as 
are called rivers. You call it a creek because you only know of such small 
streams as are called brooks or creeks. So we have three difierent names for 
streams of water. One of these days we shall learn something about rivers. 
(George, will you tell us how Salmon Creek makes your mill-pond ? 

George, Father built a dam right across the creek, so the water was stopped 
from flowing ; and it filled up behind the dam, and spread out wide and deep, 
and kept getting larger and larger, until it came up to the top of the dam. Now 
it pours over all the time, and does n't get any fuller. 

T. George has told us that very nicely. One of these days we shall learn 
abont something that is very like the mill-pond, only a great deal larger, yet 
nobody ever built a dam to make it 

Fanny. I know what you mean — it is a lake. 

T, Now we will talk of some of the other things you have seen. John said 
he saw a meadow. How many others passed meadows on your way to school? 
(Hands raised.) John, tell us what you mean by a meadow ? 

John. It is a field full of grass. 

T. The pasture was a field full of grass too, was it not? Are a meadow and 
a pasture the same thing ? 

Chas. The cattle eat the grass in the pasture, but the grass in the meadow is 
mowed and made into hay. 

John. (Interrupting.) The cattle eat the hay too, don't they? 

T. John should not interrupt We know that the cattle eat the hay, but what 
Charles means is, that they are not allowed to eat the fresh grass as fast as it 
grows in the meadow, as they do in the pasture. Let us try to find some other 
difference. When you look over the pasture, and then over the meadow, can 
you see any difference in the land itself? 

Mary. Our pasture is a great deal rougher than our meadows. 

George. Our pasture is n't rough, but it is swampy. 

T. Why do you say yours is rough, Mary ? 

Mary, There are hills all over it, and there am't any in the meadow, only 
little bits of knolls. 

T. But what do you mean by the hHUf 

Mary. (After thinking a moment.) When the ground is a great deal higher 
than the rest we call it a hill, and where there are a great many hills we say the 
land is rough or hilly. 
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T. That is well said. What do you say of land that, like the meadow, has no 
large hills ? 

James, We say it is level land. 

T. When you read about level lands like the meadow, you will see them called 
platns. One of these days we shall learn something about a plain. Who has 
seen other hills than those in Mary's pasture? 

Chae. I saw some awful high hills the other day when I was going to Ithaca 
with father and Uncle Creorge, but uncle said they " wan't nothing " to what you 
see in New Hampshire, where he lives. He said there were some there so high 
that if you were on top of them you'd see sometimes the clouds, and thunder, 
and lightning under your feet, and where you are the sun would be shining. He 
calls them mountains. 

T, That is very interesting, and we shall some time learn about those not 
"awful" but very high hills that are called mountains. Now we want to talk 
only of what we have seen. George says his pasture is swampy. What do you 
mean by that, George ? 

George. The ground is all wet and muddy, and little bunches of grass grow 
all over it; but you can't very well go across it, for the ground is so soft that if 
yon happen to step off the grass you will sink knee-deep in the mud. I got 
stuck in it the other night when I went after the cows. 

T. But how do the cattle get along ? 

Oeorge. Oh ! the pasture an't all swamp, and the cattle know where to go ; 
and besides they don't care if they do get in the mud. 

1\ That word " an't " is not a very good one. I should say " is not " instead. 
Does any one know any other name for a swamp f 

Mary. Some people call it a marsh. 

T. Do you know, George, why your father takes that swampy land for a pas- 
tare, instead of planting corn or having a meadow there ? 

Oeorge. Father says the ground is so awful wet — (class laugh)— so very 
wet) that he can't do anything else with it; and he says he is going to have some 
ditches dug to " run " the water off, and Jhien next spring he will plough it up. 

T. Do you know, Mary, why your father does not make use of his level fields 
for pastures instead of that hilly one ? 

Mary. We have some level fields that were pastures last year^ but they are 
cornfields this summer. I asked father why he did n't plough tliat one too, and 
lie said it is so rough and stony that it is not good for anything but pasture, but 
the cattle can get enough to eat and so he lets them run there every year; but 
lie ploughs up the level pastures sometimes and plants com and potatoes on 
lihem. 

r. We have now talked as long as our time will allow. To-morrow we shall 
talk of the woods and other things you have seen this morning. Try to see 
something more when coming to school to-morrow. Who can tell me every- 
tiiing we have been learning in this lesso&T (Hands raised.) Fanny may try. 

Fanny. We have learned about pastures, and brooks, and a spring; and hills, 
end meadows, am} a swamp. 

26 
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T Now I would Hke to tee the hand of every one who can tell me what each 
iS; and where we may find some of eacL 

We observe that in the foregoing lesson nothing has been told the children, 
nothing learned by them hy rote^ but they have become conscious that they pos- 
sess a knowledge of certain things, acquired by the nse of their own powers of 
observation, and thus have their attention awakened for fntnre observations and 
the path to knowledge opened to them. We also find in this simple lesson on a 
few of the objects accessible in the least varied neighborhood, the basis for the 
future idea of rivers, lakes, mountains, and plains ; and in the use of the 
rougher and poorer lands for pasturing, but the better for culture, the germ for 
the future perception of the relation of the physical features of a region to the 
industries of its people. There still remain to be given lessons on the wood- 
lands, or " woods " as the children call them, in which a little definition would 
be obtained by comparing them with an orchard as the meadow was compared 
with the pasture ; and they would be noticed by the children as the home for 
certain animals, and afterward their uses to us found by them. In the same 
manner there would follow a second lesson on brooks in which the animals living 
in the water are noticed, and the uses of brooks to ns obtained. In many 
neighborhoods there will be found in addition to these physical forms, various 
others, as little waterfalls, valleys, etc. All should be noticed. 
{To be Contimied.) 



TO BOARDS OF SCHOOL EXAffiNBRS. 

Jtetolved, That this Association recommend to the several Boards of School Exuni- 
ners throughoat the State, that one of the questions asked all candidates comlns he- 
fore them for certificates to teach shall he, whether they snbscribe for an Bdncational 
Journal, and what works they have read on professional topics ; that the anwan to 
these questions he recorded hy the Clerks of the different Boards, and these answers be 
taken into consideration in granting certificates. 

Bewlved, That there shall be published from time to time, under the auspices of this 
Association, short essays on educational topics, for general distribution among our 
people.— Acfopted /«^6, 1665. 

The attention of County and City Boards of Examiners, throughout ttie 
State, is respectfully called to the first of the above resolutions, unanimooaly 
adopted by the State Teachers' Association at its late meeting in Cincinnati* 

It is believed, that if such Boards will only make the attempt to carry out tbs 
resolution with the earnestness and fidelity anticipated by the Association when 
it took this action, great good will result to the profession of teaching. That 
the body of teachers in our State are almost totally deficient in professioxial 
reading, and, consequently, In knowledge of the newest and best methods of 
discipline and instraction, is evinced by the reports that have already reached 
ns from Boards of Examiners on tJiis subject 

It is believed that it is but iidceftuy to direct the attention of teachers to the 
great benefits that will accrue to themselves from profesuonal reading, in giving 
them greater efficiency for their work, to secure their hearty co-operation in 
carrying out the designs of the Association. 
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It 18 recommended to Boards that they carry out strictly the latter part of the 
resolation, for it seems nothing bat justice that he who strives to prepare him- 
self for the intelligent performance of his duties, should receive credit for it on 
his certificate. Andrew J. Bigkoff, 

Cincinnati, 0., Sept 30, 1865. Chairman Executive Committee. 



FBEE SCHOOLS IN THE SOUTH. 

One of the first needs of the South, after civil reorganization shall have been 
completed, is a system of free schools similar to that of the Northern States. * 
* * * Education, intelligence and refinement make every man a more useful 
and Taluable citizen. Viewed in its influence upon industry alone, it is the 
interest of the State and the community in which he lives, that the laboring man, 
the agriculturist, the mechanic, the artisan, should be educated. The non-pro- 
gressive and unenterprising classes are mostly made up of ignorant men and 
women. They are satisfied to plod on in the old way; contented to earn a sub- 
sistence, and caring nothing for development of resources and general pros* 
perity, so long as the necessities of life are supplied. Governor Wise, of Vir- 
ginia, scolded and fretted at the Virginia farmers because they would persist in 
the old and slow method of cultivating the soil, and for their lack of energy and 
enterprise. " Commerce," said he, ''has long ago spread her sails, and sailed 
away from you. You have not as yet dug more coal than enough to warm 
yourselves at your own hearths ; you have set no tilt-hammer of Vulcan to 
strike blows worthy of gods in your own iron founderies; you have not yet spun 
more than coarse cotton enough, in the way of manufacture, to clothe your own 
slaves. You have no commerce, no mining, no manufactures. You have relied 
alone on the single power of agriculture — and such agriculture I Your sedge 
patches outshine the sun. Your inattention to your only source of wealth has 
seared the very bosom of mother earth. Instead of having to feed cattle on a 
thousand hills, you have had to chase the stump-tailed deer through the sedge- 
patches to procure a tough beefsteak." The ex-Gk)vemor had not the sagacity 
to see that this condition of things was a resultant of slavery and prevailing 
ignorance. He condemned the fruit, but refused to lay the ax at the root of 
the tree which produced it. 

If the Southern laborer is ever to match the Northern, in thrift, energy and ' 
enterprise, he must be educated. He is of the same origin, has the same natu- 
ral qualifications, and lacks nothing but intelligence to make him the equal of 
the hardy men who have built up these great States of the West, and pushed 
them forward in their career of prosperity, till, with less favorable climate, soil 
and resources than Virginia, they have surpassed her in her best days. ♦ * * *^ 
If Southern statesmen want better agriculture, more enterprise, more energy in 
the development of the unsurpassed resources of the South; if they want diver- 
sity of labor and production; if they want trade and commerce, manufactures, 
and all the thousand and one enterprises that make up a thrifty and progressive 
community, they must begin at the beginning, and establish school foi; the gen- 
eral education of the people. — Cin, Corn,, 
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CLASS DRILLS IN OBAL SPELLING. 

In the second volume of the Monthly (1861), we presented a series of arti- 
cles on the teaching of spelling. These articles, it is believed, served a good 
•purpose, and as they would be new to most of our present readers if republished, 
we take the liberty of condensing them into a single article. 
Require the copying of the spelling lesson on slate or paper as an indtspen- 

. sable part of its 'preparation. The eye must be trained to recognize the 
written form of worda If the lesson is written carelessly or ineorrectily, re- 
quire the work to be done over. Young pupils should be required to divide 
words into syllables by means of a hyphen— not a dasK The length of the 
hyphen as compared with the width of the letter o, should be noticed. Too 
great a distance between the syllables destroys the natural appearance of words, 
and thus subverts one very important object of the exercise of writing the 
iesson. 

To secure accuracy in copying the spelling lesson, require your classes "to 
Ttad the words assigned from the slate — not from the book. Without some 
.fiuch check, pupils will form careless habits in copying, and thus fail to fix tlie 

.. tOMLCt written form of words in the mind. In this reading exercise the words 

..should be properly divided into syllables, and each syllable correctly pro- 

•./nounced. The pupils should not be permitted to pitch their voices upon a high 
key, and drawl out the words as if each was to be heard by the distant hilk 

' JThe " spelling tone," so common in our schools, is an intolerable nuisance. The 
other extreme of mumbling the words, should be carefully avoided. Each ele- 

Kment and sellable should be enunciated distinctly, in a full, natural tone of 

. voice. 

As soon as classes can write with sufficient facility, the spelling exercise 

. should be conducted, in advance lessons, by requiring the words to be written 
from dictation. The words may be examined by the pupils by exchanging 

. slates (if a school is honest), or by a few pupils selected on account of their 

, accuracy, or by the teacher. 

In addition to the above suggestions, we offer a few practical hints on the coH' 

. ducting of the spelling exercise when the pupils spell orally — a task requiring 

» high skill on the part of the teacher. 

Always have a high standard. As a general rule, teachers of spelling 
: assign too many words for a lesson. No more words should be assigned than a 

' pupil can fully master with reasonable diligence. Instead of being able to spell 
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most of the words pronounced, he should spell everi/ word with accuracy and 
certainty. This should be the standard. Anything less than this is evidence of 
a want of thoroughness. If pupils know they can miss one word creditably 
they will care less about missing two or even more. We have known teachers 
to fix their standard even lower than one word, looking upon two or three fail 
ures in twice as many trials as very creditable spelling. Indeed, many teachers 
have no standard at all. We are aware that perfect accuracy can not be secured 
in classes composed of pupils of unequal attainments. A few failures may be 
made to occur. Still this fact does not make the standard a nominal one. Per. 
feet accuracy is the aim of the pupil; for this he studies. Even one fiailure dis- 
appoints and nerves him to the effort "to do better.*' 

In addition to the requirement of accuracy, the teacher should secure the 
spelling of every word before the pupil is released from the task. An excel- 
lent plan is to require the pupil to write each word missed by him from ten to 
twenty times on slate or paper. The teacher should see that the work is neatly 
and accurately done. Atiother plan is to require pupils to remember every fail- 
ure, and write the. words missed upon the blackboard. These words may be 
kept upon the board, spelled daily, and finally all reviewed weekly or monthly, 
or both. This can easily be done, if very few failures occur, and in well drilled 
classes this can always be secured. Interest your pupils in spelling ; be inter- 
ested yourself; abhor poor spelling; set your face against it; and good spelling 
will crown your efforts. 

Permit hut one trial on a word. The once very common error of per- 
mitting pupils — especially young pupils — to try a second time, before regarding 
their efforts a failure, is even more ruinous in its influence, than a low standard 
in regard to the number of words missed. If a pupil can not spell a word cor- 
rectly the first time, he does not Jcnow its orthography. A success or failure 
afler that is the result of mere guessing. It is is true that correct spelling on 
the first trial may be a lucky guess. The skillful teacher will, however, soon 
learn to detect a douht^ and give the pupil the benefit of a second guess which 
may not prove so fortunate 1 

We need not condemn the pernicioug habit of helping pupils through a word 
by shakes and nods of the head, by approving smiles and telling frowns, and all 
that sort of folly. Such conduct is a vice in the school-room, and should be erad- 
icated. The teacher guilty of it ought to be summarily expelled as a nuisance. 
And yet we have seen teachers of small children go even farther than this, by 
actually articulating the letters. We now recall one or two instances of exam- 
ining a class with the teacher at our back trying to telegraphYrhsX she had been 
accustomed to communicate with less trouble 1 

The practice of permitting pupils to assist each other by signs, whispering, 
etc., makes the spelling exercise a farce and a mockery. If this is done by the 
pupil adroitly and deceitfully, it becomes an abomination. Such an exercise 
ought very properly be called a lesson in lying hy means of gelling, A drill 
in spelling should throw a pupil upon his own knowledge and resources, com« 
pletely and thoroughly. There should be no guessing or assisting. 

Try to make pupils miss. The custom of pronouncing all ^e words of a 
spelling lesson in order and each word but oncCf is a doll and almost useless 
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routine. One object of a spelling exercise is to fix the exact orthograplij of 
each word in the memory; to "set" the impressions received during study. 

Now the orthography of most English words is natural or easy; other words 
are spelt artifidcdlyy and are known as difficult words. The orthography of the 
word merhj for example, is natural, and is remembered without special effort; 
the word TTHen, on the contrary, is artificial, and is liable to be misspelled. 
These difficult words in each lesson should receive the most attention. They 
should be pronounced and repronounced, and in such a manner as to make each 
pupil know he is right The habit of saying nexty only when a word is missed, 
and always pronouncing another word as soon as the last is spelled correctly, 
should be avoided. This is an assistance to the pupil, and destroys self-reliance. 
He knows from the last pupil's spelling how not to spell the word, and is thus 
assisted to spell it correctly. 

Words whether spelled correctly or incorrectly should often be passed to other 
pupils, and aJways in aueh a manner as to prevent one pupiVs depending 
upon the spelling of another. We regard this an important suggestion. The 
best teacher of oral spelling we have ever known, was very skillful in this direc- 
tion. " Next" simply passed the word to another for his spelling, and neither 
the tone nor countenance of the teacher gave a trace of a decision as to the 
last pupil's effort Indeed the " evidences " were very liable to mislead the de- 
pendent pupil. Her spelling classes were always wide awake and attentive; 
for while her pupils generally spelled " by turn," the exceptions were so numer- 
ous that each member of the class was obliged to spell, mentally at least, everj. 
word. No one really knew to whom a word was coming for a second trial It 
was very likely to fall just where it was least expected. She pronounced the 
words rapidly, and the spelling was instantaneous, if at all. In a few weeks, 
she established among a class of careless, guessing, uncertain, blundering spell- 
ers, habits of accuracy and certainty. Her pupils did not use each other for 
crutches. She tried to make her pupils miss, and when she could not succeed, 
she called the exercise *' a good recitation." 

An excellent plan to secore independence in a spelling class is always to pro- 
nounce the next word, not indicating whether the last word was spelled correct- 
ly or incorrectly. If a word is spelled wrong, it is the business of the pujul to 
notice the error and correct it before spelling the word assigned to him. AQ 
who permit a misspelled word to pass should be marked as failing. 

Pronounce the words correctly. There are two very common errors in pro- 
nouncing words. One consists in giving a wrong vowti sound in unaccented 
syllables. This is sometimes done humoflfidy to keep pupils from missing. The 
word grammar, for example, is pronounced, witixout accent, gram-mar/ edible, 
ed-^ble ; vanity, van-ihty ; syllable, syl-&»-ble, etc 

The other error is the opposite of this, and consists in mumbling all unac- 
cented syllables, omitting consonant elements, and reducing all short vowels to 
an obscure short u or t' The word excellent, for example, is pronounced ex-wir 
unt; government, gov-nr-munt ; separate, sep-ritj etc. It is true that the 
vowels have alike the sound of short u in many words. In other words, how- 
ever, equally if not more numerous, each of these vowels has its otim short 
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sound, thoagli obscure. The voice should certainly mark the difference between 
these short vowels in unaccented syllables, whenever such difference exists. 

Every word should be pronounced in a spelling exercise precisely as it would 
be spoken in distinct^ slow reading. The voice should be natural Avoid the 
" spelling tone." Unless a pupil is deaf, never repeat a syllable by itself 

Secure the correct pronunciation of each syllable. We find very few 
classes taught to pronounce the first syllable of such words as away, afraid, 
enough, Italian, etc., or the last syllable of pity, lily, many, shadowy, etc. In 
speaking these words, what element represents the single vowel 7 This sound 
should be given as the pronunciation of the syllable in spelling. 

It is also quite common to permit pupils to pronounce syllables incorrectly. 
The third syllable of hypocrisy, for example, is pronounced as a syllable with i 
long, but as a part of the word with i short Now each syllable should be pro- 
nounced by itself precisely as when the whole word is spoken. 

Great care should be taken to avoid the error, which is found in some of our 
readers, of separating final ed from the preceding letters, when it is not thus 
separated in the proper pronunciation of the word. Hatched (pronounced 
haicht) should not be divided into two syllables, as haich-ed. The ed should 
be united with the other letters, and the whole pronounced as a word of one 
syllable. 

Review often and advance slowly. The practice of taking classes half 
through a speller every term is a great mistake. The mere fact that a class can 
spell all the words of a lesson the next minute after closing the book, is no evi- 
dence the same can be done in one week, one day, or even in one hour. But 
the value of a spelling exercise depends upon ihe permanency of its influence. 
If lesson after lesson is assigned, spelled, passed by, hXL^ forgotten^ the exercise 
is in a measure profitless. The orthography of words can only be fixed in the 
memory by constant and persistent reviews. The difficult words of the pre- 
ceding lesson or lessons should be brought up daily. Nor is this enough. Let 
every fifth exercise be a review of the last four. 

The plan of examining classes upon every ten lessons of the speller before 
permitting them to advance, is a good one. The test should be thorough and 
searching. At least, ninety-five per cent of the words pronounced should be 
speUed correctly as a condition of advancement If a perfect standard is in- 
sisted upon in each daily exercise, not more than five per cent of the difficult 
words of ten lessons should be missed in an oral test or examination. Proceed 
with the next ten lessons in the same manner. Review and examine. Then 
review the preceding ten lessons, and examine the class on the twenty lessons. 
Then advance ten more lessons, reviewing and examining as before. Drill, 



NATIONAL ASSOCLATION OF SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 

A meeting of the State Superintendents present at the National Teachers' 
Association at Harrisburg was held August 16th. Rev. B. G. Northeop, of 
Massachusetts, was elected Presjdent, and Rev. L. Van Bokkelek, of Maryland, 
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Secretary. Questions of interest connected with the administration of State 
school systems were discussed, and the following committee appointed to memo- 
rialize Congress respecting the establishment of a National Bureau of £dac&- 
tion: Rev. Dr. Van Bokkelen, of Maryland, Hon. C. R Coburn, of Pennsylva- 
nia, and Hon. E. E. White, of Ohio. 

It was voted to form a National Association op School Superintendents, 
to be composed of those devoted to the supervision of schools in the several 
States and the larger cities of the country. Th6 first meeting will be held at 
the City of Washington, D.C., on Tuesday, February 6th, 1866, at 3 o'clock p.e. 

For the purpose of introducing topics for discussion, with the results of mature 
investigation, papers will be read as follows : 

1. School Slatiattcs— their value, the points of inquiry, and the naode of col- 

lecting them. By Hoa Chas. R Coburn, State Superintendent, Penn. 

2. Fracticahiltty of Greater Uniformity in the School Systems of the dif- 

ferent. States. By Rev. L. Van Bokkelen, State Superintendent, Md. 

3. National Bureau of Education. By Hon. E. E. White, State Superin- 

tendent, Ohio. 

4. Free High Schools an essential part of each State School System. By 

Hon. J. White, Sec'y of Board of Education, Mass. 

5. Cost per Capita of Education in the different States, 

6. Leading features of a model State School System, 

7. What are the Greatest Defects in the Existing Systems in the several 

States f 

The state of our country invites new efforts in behalf of the great cause of 
Public Instruction. Never, since the Christian era, has there been a more urgent 
demand for labor on the part of the friends of education, nor a more inviting 
field for results. In several States new systems are to be organized; in all, 
progress is needed. A free comparison of views as to defects existing and im- 
provements needed, on the part of those who have had the largest experience 
and the widest observation, promises to make the meeting in Washington one 
of rare interest and value. 



DEATH OF CAPTAIN FLINT. 



Edward J. Flint, a gentleman who for the last seven years has been con- 
nected with the Public Schools of Cincinnati, died at his home in that city, on 
Thursday, October 12th, 1865, after having suffered with disease of lungs for a 
year. 

Mr. Flint was born in Templeton, Mass., in the year 1834; received hiBC^^Q* 
cation in his native town, and began his career as an instructor there. After 
three years' service in the schools of Templeton, he removed to Cincinnati, sc' 
cepting a subordinate position in Mr. John Hancock's school, the First Inter- 
mediate. His success in this excellent school gained for him the good-will of 
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tlie Board of Trustees and Visitors, which was exhibited by his appointment to 
the Assistant Principalship of the Ninth District He continued in this position 
until last Maj, when the symptoms of decline became so apparent that he left 
the profession with a design of entering into a more active employment It was 
too late, however, and before a week had passed, he was confined to his bed, 
from which he was scarcely ever able to rise afterwards. 

At a meeting of the members of Company Ky 8th 0. N. G., the following res- 
olutions were unanimously adopted : 

Whkrbas, It has pleased Providence In his all-wise dispensation to remove from our 

midfit oar esteemed friend, and late Captain Bdwabd J . Flint, who died in this city 

on Thursday, October 12th, 1865 : Therefore, 

Hesolvsdf That we keenly feel in his death that society has lost a good citizen and 
patriotic soldier j one who heard the voice of his country as the voice of God, and left 
his fireside and friends to do battle for her in her sorest trial. 

Mesolvedy That we can bear testimony as members of his company to his worth as a 
resolute, efficient, and just officer, and that we sincerely lament his early death, which 
arrested a life of much usefulness. 

Jiesolved, That we deeply sympathize with the wife and relatives of the deceased in 
this, their sad bereavement j and as a last tribute of respect to his memory, we will 
attend his funeral in a body. 

Hesohed, That a copy of these resolutions be furnished to the family of the do- 
ceased, and copies sent to the daily papers f»r publication. 

Wm. Strunk, 1 

And. J. BiCKOFF, > OommiUee. 

John Hanooce, J 



CONTENTS OF A SCHOOL-ROOM TABLE-DRAWER 

A teacher recently took an inventory of the articles fonnd in her table-drawer, 
with the following result : 

Several buttons, of different sorts; iron wheels, large and small; a lot of 
small marbles; three pieces of stained glass; one drawer key; one clock 
key; some sewing silk; bits of chalk; one whistle; two or three pamphlets; 
one top; one spool; one door handle ; one toy saucer; one brass watch chain; 
one piece of pop-corn, on the cob ; one hinge ; one screw (small); some matches; 
a rag; some acorns; several iron, ornaments (use unknown) ; some iron rivets ; 
one doll's China leg ; two knife blades ; stomps of slate pencils ; one large screw ; 
a few rusty steel pens ; half a paper of tacks ; a bunch of string ; a piece of 
rubber; one cent; part of a glass dish; one old glove; one mitten; one minia- 
ture; one silk tassel and cord; — the whole contained in a pasteboard box, and 
comprising the various possessions of pupils, from time to time appropriated by 
the teacher, to be returned afler a proper period of waiting has passed. 

Outside the box are— one large pane of glass, corner gone ; cover of a school* 
book; half a dozen primer cards; two primers; a bunch of old '* excuses"; 
writing books, sketch books, and writing paper. An old newspaper for kind- 
ling purposes, and some rags for bandages in case of wounds on fingers, fill 
up the remaining space in the drawer. 
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Hub Maria Cbani.— Died at Qninoy, Mass., September 15Ui, Miss Maria Cbaxk, 
aged S5 yean and 11 months. 

At a meeting of toacherS) pupils, and firiendsi held in the High School room, Chilfi- 
eotbe, Ohio, on Friday, September 20th, the following resolutions were adopted : 

Wjbrbas, It has pleased our Heavenly Father te remove from us our associate and 

teacher. Miss Maria Cranr : 

JRe9olved, That we do bear public testimony to the energy, the self-forgetful zeal, 
the patient perBeverance, and the professional intelligence and skill, which appeared 
•o continuously and unostentetiously in her daily life as a teacher ; to the thorough 
friendship, always watohful of opportunities and ready in execution, which cheered 
and strengthened in judicious kindness ; to the wide range of intelligent and ready 
abilities, which expended themselves In promoting the pleasure and comfort of others; 
and te the extra Durthen of labor she was always ready to take, in order te promote 
the larger and more public enterpriEcs of philanthropy. 

JRe$olved, That in this sense of our own bereavement of a valuable friend, the lou 
to our schools of a skillful instructor, and to our community of an intelligent and 
efficient philanthropist, we do not forget that she, whom an early orphanage made 
homeless on earth, has now found an excellent and permanent home beyond any of the 
disturbances of this life. 

Beaolved, That we do commend to our own consideration and emulation the maoy 
virtues she manifested in the daily history of her own industrious life, as the best and 
most enduring monument possible for her. 

JRetolvedf That these resolutions be published in the Ohio Educational MorUMi/f the 
Ma89aehu9€tt8 Teacher, and the papers of this city. 

Bdward H. Aixsn, 1 

Louisa Kofp, >- Committee. 

Caroline Sproat, j 

Dr. Dio Lewis's Training School. — The eighth session of this school closed on 
the 15th of September. The Boston Journal of September 16th, says: — '* The 
exercises of a graduating class of Dr. Lewis's renowned gymnastic training insti- 
tution took place in Tremont Temple last evening. The attendance was so large u 
to completely fill the Temple in every part ; and a more intelligent audienoe vas 
never assembled within ite walls. The exercises consisted chiefly of gymnastic exer- 
cises, which were interspersed with singing." The exercises were creditable alike to 
the class and to the Doctor. 

** During the evening Dr. Lewis made a fow remains conoeming his system of physi- 
cal training, and the growing popularity which had accompanied it from the first." 
On iliis head he said : " When four years ago I announced I would train teachers for 
the new gymnastics, the announcement was responded to by a single pupil. Mr. 
Chas. S. Rotce, of Ohio, comprised the entire first class ; and though the class met 
regularly every day, there were no additions to it. The second class numbered nine . 
and now the eighth class has forty." 

Mr. EoTOE assisted Dr. Lewis in training the last class, teking the department of 
Yooal Culture. The new feature of the last class, exercising under a roof in the opes 
dh:, pioved highly satisfiaotory to all conceiiied. 

Teachers' Salaries. — Some time since the teachers of Cincinnati petitioned the 
School Board for an advance of salary. The advance asked ranged from twenty to 
forty per cent. The petition was referred to the Committee on Salaries to report. On 
Monday evening (16th ult.), the subject came up for action. The committee presented 
a resolution that all salaries should be raised ten per cent The resolution was passed 
unanimously. This seems to us to have been a very inadequate advance, especially 
when we refleot how small has been the remuneration of teachers through the whole of 
the war, with all ite inflated prices; 

Vhe inwease brings the salaries of the Principal of the Intermediate Schools np to 
$l,7dO per annum ; of the District, to |1,550 ; the first male assistents of the Pistrict, 
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to $1,100 ; of the Intermediate, to $1,210. The aalaries of the lady teachers range now 
from $350 to $660, — those only reoemng the first named earn vrho have less than six 
months' ezperienoe. 

The chairman of the committee expressed his oon^iotion in his report that tha 
Board would not be able to retain in its serrioe men and women of first class abilities. 
We know of no way of doing it, ezo^t by paying snoh salaries as will make it an in- 
duoement for men and women of that class to remain in its senrioe. We are sore of 
one thing, that no Board of Ednoation will be justified in attempting to conduct its 
sehools by the aid of an inferior order of talent. 

Kational Lincoln Monument. — In response to an appeal by the School Commis- 
sioner to school superintendents and teachers for contributions in aid of the erection 
of a national monument at Springfield, 111., to the memory of our revered and mar- 
tyred President, contributions have been received from the following schools : 

Oallipolis Union Schools, W. B. Putney, Superintendent, . . . $18.05 

New Lisbon " " T. McK. T. McCoy, " .... 23.00 

Delaware " " A. S. B. Newton, " ... 18.25 

" Colored School, Miss M. A. Woodson, 1.50 

Luoasville District School, Miss L. Thomas, 4.75 

Troy Township District School, Miss M. Lane, 1.00 

Total, $66.55 

The above amount has been forwarded by the Commissioner to the Treasurer of the 
Association, by wbom receipts will be sent to each school. It is hoped that other 
schools have contributed to this good cause, forwarding the amounts directly to the 
Treasurer, Hon. James H. Bbvbbidoe, Springfield, 111. If there are any schools in 
which this subject has not yet been presented, it is hoped that the teachers or superin- 
tendents will call attention to it at an early day. 

Cincinnati. — The report of Superintendent Harding for the month of September 
gives the following statistics respecting the attendance in the District and Intermedi- 
ate Schools : 



Enrollment, 
Number remaining, . 
Average number belonging, 
Average daily attendance. 
Average daily absence. 
Increase in month, . 



The numbers in each grade are as follows 



Dtttrtct, 


Jnttrmediate, 


Totai, 


17,896 


1,222 


19,110 


16,772 


1,145 


17,917 


16,653 


1,155 


17,808 


15,674 


1,112 


16,786 


979 


43 


1,022 


1,682 


49 


1,731 



District Schools— A, 1,620 ; B, 2,291 ; 



C, 3,040 J D, 3,074; E, 2,341; F, 4,387. Intermediate Schools— A, 352; B, 803. 

New Yoek.— The State Teachers' Association met at Elmira on the 25th of July. 
Reports and addresses were presented on Teachers* Institutes ; on the Condition of 
Education ; on Physical Education and Military Drill in Schools, and on the Higher 
Bdnoation of Young Ladies, etc. The meeting seems to have been one of great inter- 
^t.— .^Miss Maeia Mitchell has been iq)pointed Professor of Astronomy in Vassar 
Female College, Poughkeepsie. She is <iuite a distinguished astronomer, and the dis- 
coverer of a comet which bears her name. The Teacher commences its seventh vol- 
ume with a new board of able associate editors. Its external appearance has been 
greatly improved by the adoption of heavy white paper, leaded pages, and new type. 
We used to wonder that the teachers of the Empire State, where every thing is sup- 
posed to be par excellence, should make their magaaine so unattractive in appearance, 
and now congratulate them on the ^hange. 
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MA8BA0HUSBTT8.— The Directors of the State Teaohen' AsflOcUtion this year change 
the time of its annnal meeting from Thanksgiying week to the second week of Octo- 
ber, intending it to take the place of the semi-annual County Institutes usually held 
in the Autumn. They request school committees to allow teachers to dismiss their 
school for the purpose of attending the meeting. The connection of Harvard Col- 
lege with the State was abolished by an act of the Legislature last winter, which 
places the annual election of trustees in the hands of the alumni. The Governor and 

other State officers are no longer tx officio members of the board of trustees. The 

teachers of Boston and vicinity maintain an '< Educational Room/' open to all of the 
profession who may be in the city, and where, at stated times, there are interesting 
discussions of educational topics. 

Connecticut. — Prof. Daniel C. Gilman, of Yale College, and formerly Superintend- 
ent of Schools at New Haven, has been appointed Secretary of the new State Board 
of Education, which is organized on much the same plan as that of Massachusetts. 
The school law recently enacted is said to inaugurate a system far superior to the 
former one. Hon. David N. Camf, hitherto both State Superintendent and Principal 
of the Normal School at New Britain, now devotes his whole time to the duties of the 
latter office.. 

Illinois. — The Public Schools of Chicago are reported as being in a highly pros- 
perous condition. The attendance is larger than ever before, and the want of room is 
beginning to be seriously felt. By a recent rule of the Board of Education, the term 
time of the year has been shortened over a week, and teachers who are absent from 
school less than two weeks consecutively by reason of sickness lose no pay thereby— 

a very just and reasonable provision in these days of low salaries and high prices. 

The Normal University opened September 11th with all departments full. In the 
Normal School there are 200 in attendance, and in the Model School 360. 

Mabtland. — A convention of the School Commissioners of this State. was held at 
Baltimore recently for consultation in regard to the performance ef their duties 
under the new school law. Plans of school-houses and furniture, modes of conduct- 
ing examinations of teachers, and the regulation of salaries of teachers proportioned 
to the number of scholars, were discussed, and amendments to the law were proposed. 
Addresses were delivered by Rev. L. Van Bokkelen, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and others. A permanent organisation was eflfected, and another meet- 
ing will be held in January next. Great good must result from such conferences of 
the school officers of the State, in the harmonious administration of the law, and in 
inoiting a worthy ambition to bring up every part of the State in the work of educa- 
tional advancement. 

Wheeling. — We have received a copy of the Plan of Organization of the Schools of 
this city, and the By-Laws and Rules of the Board of Education. A uniform stand- 
ard of grading is fixed, and until a High School is established, the higher studies sre 
taught in the Grammar Schools. In addition to the common English branches, draw- 
ing on slate and blackboard, vocal music and gymnastics are to receive attention. 
The rules of the Board are stringent in regard to tardiness and truancy — truants may 
be suspended or expelled by the Superintendent on the third offense, and pupils absent 
from school for five days during four consecutive school weeks, except by sickness, are 
not to be allowed to attend school for the remainder of the term, unless the parents 
show the absence to have been necessary or unavoidable. The sessions of the two 
lower grades of the primary schools last but four hours per day. The new system is 
to be fully in operation by the first of January next, and we trust that our Wheeling 
friends will find it to be productive of good results. 
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BXPORT ON Objict Tbiohino. — Prof. Grsbnb's report upon the system of '' Object 
Teaohing, as pursued at Oswego," read at the meeting of the National Association at 
Harrisburg, Pa., and referred to in oar notice of the meeting, is now ready for distri- 
bution. It forms a neat pamphlet of twenty-four pages, and will be sent, postage 
prepaid, at fifteen cents per single copy, or ten copies for one dollar. Address N. A. 
Calkins, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, New York City. 

Br. Francis Watlajid, formerly President of Brown Uniyersity, Providence, R. I., 
died September 30th, aged 69 years. Dr. Wayland was in early life a tutor at Union 
College, and subsequently Professor of Mathematics and Natural History. He was 
elected President of Brown Uniyersity in February, 1837, having just entered upon 
the thirty-second year of his age. He filled the position with high success for more 
than 28 years. He is widely known as the author of text-books on Political Economy 
: and Moral Science, and as the biographer of Judson and Chalmers. He accomplished 
a great work for education and Christianity. 

Professor Alphonso ■Wood, of Brooklyn, the author of a series of text- books on 
Botany, sailed for California on the 2d of October. He designs to make a careful re- 
surrey of the Flora of the Pacific States, with a view of adapting his " Class Book " 
for the use of students in that section. He proposes to visit every point likely to fur- 
nish matter pertinent to the science which he represents ; will sketch, journalize, and 
make an extensive collection of specimens. 

Maximilian takes radical ground in his communication to the Minister of Public 
Instruction on the subject of popular education. He announces that education must 
not only be open to all, but that, with respect to elementary education, it must be free 
of charge, while atpendance is made compulsory. Truly, the world moves. 

A CoLOBED Student in Harvard. — Mr. Richard Greener, a young colored ma 
of twenty or twenty-two years of age, who was recently admitted to Harvard College 
from Phillips Academy, after a very rigid examination, has taken the second priae as 
a declaimer in the first trial of the Freshman class. 

Alban Da vies. Principal of the Public Schools of Pomeroy, 0., has been elected 
treasurer of Meigs county. S. Page is his successor in the schools. 

J. 0. Harper, Superintendent of the Bucyrus schools, receives a salary of $1,150, in- 
stead, of $1,000, as stated last month. Good for Bucyrus. 

G. B. Brown, late Principal of the Mansfield High School, is in charge of one of 
the Public Schools of Toledo. 

John A. Kampino has resigned the Principalship of the Third District School, Cin- 
cinnati, and Wm. 0. Filmorb has been elected his successor. 

Oapt. John A. Norris, of Harrison county, is elected to the office of State Commis- 
sioner of Common Schools. The official term of the present incumbent will expire 
" February nth, 1866. 

Joseph Kimball, late teacher in Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., is Superinten- 
dent of the Public Schools of Massillon, 0. Salary $1,200. 

The Veeemher Number will not be issned before the middle of the month, owing to 
other pressing duties of the editor. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 



HmcAV Anatomy and Phtsioloot. For the Use of Schools and Colleges. By T. S. 
Lavbibt, M.D. New York : Wm. Wood k Co. 8vo. pp. 420. 

Our text-hooks on Physiology may be divided into two classes. In the first, the 
subject is discussed in didactic essays or lectures, very pleasant for continuous reading 
and not ill adapted to topic-teaching. To this class belong Dr. Draper's admirable 
treatise and Dr. Hooker's lectures. In the second class, the subject is parceled out 
into short paragraphs, intended for more minute catechizing. 

For a long time. Cutter's Physiology was the sole or chief representative of this 
class ; but to keep up its position, it ought to be entirely re- written, brought up to the 
present standard of knowledge, and furnished with suitable illustrations. A work 
published under the honored name of the late President Hitchcock and that of his son 
Dr. Hitchcock, is up to the mark in both particulars. The illustrations taken from 
photographs are unsurpassed for clearness and beauty. But there is such an ezcessfre 
display of technical terms, derived from Greek, as to make the book very repulsive to 
any but those who are familiar with the language, and can readily analyze and un- 
ravel those philological mysteries. 

Dr. Lambert's work, now before us, is free from this fault. It contains no more 
technical terms than are absolutely necessary to explain the subject to the non-profes- 
sional reader. The illustrations are numerousi judiciously selected, very dear and 
beautiful. 

The synoptical tables in the first or analytical part of the book, some of which are 
of a rather metaphysical character, may be a little puzzling for private reading, and, 
in order to make them intelligible to an average class of High School students, will 
require a teacher of talent and energy, with a full knowledge of the sulgect (Bat, 
then, who else should undertake it?) The second or synthetical part is fitter for the 
general reader, and is calculated to be more popular. Altogether, we know no better 
book of the class to which it belongs. It may not have the charm of style of Dr. 
Hooker's work ; but its elaborate analytical method makes it, perhaps, a fitter instnt- 
ment not merely of imparting physiological knowledge, but for mental development 

We had marked some passages in which the author advances some fanciful notionSi 
indulges in some strange creations of new words {mentoryj etc.), and others in which 
hygienic applications instead of good natnred truisms, as in Cutter's book, appeared 
to us to possess peculiar originality and snggestiveness ; but our limits will not allow 
tts to enter into delails. T. B. S. 

Mitchell's Modkhn Atlas j A Series of Forty-Four Copperplate Maps, compiled 
from the great Atlases of Keith Johnston, Kiepert, the Geographical Instititte of 
Weimar, from the United States Coast Survey, the Surveys of the War Department 
and of the several States, and fk>om other reliable authorities. Drawn and Sngraved 
expressly to illustrate Mitchell's New School Geografht. With important Geo- 
graphical Tables, and an extensive Pronouncing Vocabulary of nearly Ten Thou- 
sand Names. Philadelphia : E. H. Butler k Co. 1865. 

The mechanical execution of this new Atlas, with its olear impressions, distinct let- 
tering, and general attractive appearance, renders it without a superior for use in the 
school-room, and it will be found sufficiently full for general reference. Full geo- 
ipraphical and statistical tables and a pronounoing vooabulary are appended. Wo 
oommend the work to the examination of teachers. 
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Thx Government Class Book; Designed for the Instmotion of Toutli in the Princi- 
ples of Constitutional Government and the Bights and Duties of Citisens. By 
Andrew W. Youno. New York : J. C. Derby & N. C. Miller. 1865. 

The fact that the essential principles of government are not generally taught in o«r 
schools, is admitted by all thoughtful educators to be a very serious defect in our sys- 
tems of education ; but respecting the proper method of imparting such instructioBi 
there is ^reat diversity of opinion, or rather a great ahteiuie of opinion. The impor- 
tance of the result is admitted ; the best mode of attaining it is not yet settled, and 
will not be until different methods have been put to the test of actual trial. 

The work before us claims to present a system of instruction in civil knowledge 
adapted to the youth of the country, and we have examined it with considerable care 
to see how far the work justifies this claim. It certainly contains a vast amount of 
valuable information, and will prove a useful work for every citizen. We are not pre- 
pared to commend it unqualifiedly as a text-book for common sahools, since we fear 
that the essential principles of government are not distinguislied, with sufficient dear* 
ness, from the mere mechanism which embodies these principles. This remark applies 
more especially to the author's elucidation of the principles of a State government^ 
which he makes very properly the introduction to the study of the National govern- 
ment. A mass of details is presented applicable to no one State in particular, and 
consequently of little value as a means of obtaining a definite conception of a State 
organization. Whether right or wrong in this criticism on the book, and whatever 
may be its defects, we know of no text-book on this important subject, so well 
adapted to our schools. 

Natural History. A Manual of Zoology for Schools, Colleges, and the General 
Reader. By Sanborn Tbnnet, A.M. Author of ** Geology," etc., and Professor of 
Natural History in Vassar Female College. Illustrated with over Five Hundred 
Engravings. New York; Charles Scribner & Co. 1865. 

This volame is the work of one who feels alike a deep interest in the subject of Nat- 
ural History, and in the general diffusion of a knowledge of its principles and facts. 
In Its preparation he has evidently labored with great care and fidelity, and has alio 
been assisted by many of our best scholars in this brtinch of science. The general plan 
of the work is that of Cuvier, and presents besides the results of the investigations of 
the most eminent naturalists in those departments to which they have specially de- 
voted their attention. A valuable feature is the prominence given to the Zoology of 
North America, and particularly of the United States. As a text-book, this work may 
be too full for use in our public schools, except in High Schools, but another volume is 
promised especially adapted to Grammar Schools, whose appearance we shall hail wit)i 
pleasure as a great help toward the introduction of the study of this suligect into 
our schools. We must not omit to mention the beautiful mechanical execution of the 
work. It abounds in excellent wood-outs, new in most instances, and true to nature 
— a valuable feature of the work. Of its typographical excellence, it is sufficient to 
say that it is from the Cambridge University Press. 

Gutot's Physical and Political Wall Maps. — Europe. Published by Charles 
Scribner A Co., 124 Grand Street, New York. 

The general features and artistic excellence of the Map of Europe are the same as 
of the Maps of this series noticed in our last issue. It embodies in a form at onoe 
striking and easy for reference a great Amount of the important facts of Geography. 
Here we readily see the great central plains of the Continent with the low marshy dis- 
tricts, the mountainous regions of Southern Europe, here rising abruptly and thtre 
sloping gradually away, the river courses dearly traced, — ^in short, it affords a complete 
bird's eye view. A thorough examination of this Map would, we believe, afford a mora 
satisfactory and permanent knowledge of the topography of the country than months 
of poring over text-books without any such aid. 
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A LjLTiir RsADBB, Designed u a companion to the Author's Latin Grammar. With 
Beferences, Saggestions, Notes and Tooabnlary. By Albert Habkkbss^ Professor 
in Brown TJniyersitj. New York : D. Appleton <k Go. 1865. 

Prof. Harkness, himself a finished olassioal ioholar, evidently understands also how 
Latin should be taught. His careftil arrangement and combination of each principle 
of the lanuguage with its application, renders its study both attractive and thorongli. 
This book, designed to accompany the grammar, furnishes sufficient examp\es for the 
application of each form of declension, ooigugation, and rule, so that the student will 
translate from the commencement of the study. The text abounds with references to- 
the grammar, and the notes aid in obtaining the key to difficult constructions, rather 
than in furnishing a translation simply. It is a superior work. 

Philosophy of Rhbtorio. By Johk Bascoic, Professor of Rhetoric in Williams Col- 
lege. Boston : Crosby & Ains worth. 1866. 

The author of this work has cause for congratulation on having so well accomplished 
his aim, as stated in the preface, viz : to present ** a Philosophy of Rhetoric, giving the 
principles as well as the rules on which excellence depends. The discussions present 
the mental and moral laws of infiuence. * * A simple rhetoric of rules prepares 
. the beginner for his earlier efforts : afterward, when the nature and difficulties of the 
task are better understood, he is ready for a somewhat more extensive and philosoph- 
ical discussion of the principles it involves. A complete and succinct statement of 
these is the object of this work." The discussion of the subject is marked with a 
clearness, vigor of thought, and logical order, that invest it with unusual interest. It 
will be found just the work for use in the class-room. 

« 
Thb Nobth American Bbviiw. No. CCIX. October, 1865. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 

The following is the table of contents of this number of our ablest quarterly, which 
10 varied and rich as usual : 

I. " The Political Opinions of Jeiferson." II. "Faith and Science." III. « John 
0. Calhoun." IV. " Is the Study of Language a Physical Science ? " V. " Bellige- 
rent War Vessels in Neutral Ports." VI. "English University Education." VII. 
" Education of the Freedmen." VIII. " American Political Ideas." IX. " Critical 
Notices." 

The number will be read with interest by all educators. 

Thb Atlantic Monthly, Devoted to Literature, Art, and Politics. October, 1865. 
Boston : Ticknor & Fields. 

The following excellent table of contents is proflented for the October number of this 
Justly popular magaslne : 

" Saints Who Have Had Bodies ; " " No time Like The Old Time," a little poem of 
much beauty; "Coupon Bonds— II," a laugh-provoking article, and true to life; 
"The Author of Saul;" "Needle and Garden— X;" "John Jordan;" "Noel;" 
" Wilhelm Meister's Apprenticeship—II j " " Dr. Johns— IX ; " " Down The River;" 
" Abraham Lincoln," a poetical tribute of much merit ; " " Reviews and Literary 
Notices." 

Habpers' Nbw Monthly Magazine. October, 1865. Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 
New York. 

This number contains some very readable and epioy articles, and the illustrations 
are tasteful as usual. The table of contents is as follows : 

"Down in the Cinnebar Mines;" "Visit to the Isle of the Puritans;" "White 
Wings ; " " Sherman's Great March ; " " One of my Scholars ; " " In the Steerage ;" 
"Oolie;" " Seeing Naples ; " "Jefferson Davis;" "My Burglar;" "On the Shore;" 
"Atmadale;" "The Raising of the Frigates;" "Fighting Joe Hooker;" "Our 
Mutual Friend;" "A Battle ReUc;" "Give Them Work;" "Monthly Record of 
Current Events;" "Editor's Easy Chair;" "Editor's Drawer." 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

BT W. D. HBNELB. 

A great deal has been written about the subjunctive mood in 
English. I do not propose to discuss the various views that have 
been presented, most of which have little to recommend them. It 
is my object to set forth in a clear light the true English subjunc- 
tive, and show that it can not well be dispensed with without 
doing violence to a beautiful idiom. 

It is wrong to suppose that the use of a conjunction will 
change one mood into another. The mood belongs to the verb^ 
not to any attendant word or words. If the placing of if before 
h U converts the indicative is to a subjunctive, why would not 
a like use of perhaps do the same thing ? The is in if he is is 
jUBt as much indicative as in he is. 

IKDICATIVE MOOD. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

PrMIKT TeWSK PrEBEJTP TKOTHt 



Siingular. 




PluraL 




Singular. 




Pim^ 


1. lam, 


L 


W are, 


h 


Ibe, 


1. 


We her 


2 Thoaai^ 


2. 


Yoa ar€ 


2. 


Thoa he, 


2. 


You he, 


3. KetB, 


3. 


They or e. 


3. 


Ho be, 


3. 


They he. 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Imperfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I was J 1. We were^ 

2. Thou wastj 2. You werCj 

3. He waSj 3. They were. 

Present Tensvl 

1. I love J 1. We lovCj 

2. Thou lovest, 2. You lovCy 

3. He loves, 3. They love. 

Imperfect Tense. 

1. I loved, 1. We loved, 

2. Thou lovedet, 2. You loved, 

3. He loved, 3. They ?ovcd 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural, 

1. I were, 1. We were, 

2. Thou were, 2. You were, 

3. He were, 3. They were. 

Present Tense. 

1. I love, 1. We love, 

2. Thou love, 2. You love, 

3. He Zore, 3. They love. 

Imperfect Tense. 

1. I loved, 2. We loved. 

2. Thou loved, 2. You loved, 

3. He ioved, 3. They loved. 



The peculiarity of the subjunctive mood is the absence of per- 
sonal terminations, except in the case of wert for werCj and of 
variations for number. When a verb is of such a form that it may 
be either indicative or subjunctive, the mood can generally be dis- 
tinguished by changing the nominative to the second person sin- 
gular. 

The following are examples of the true subjunctive present: 
If thou ffOy see that thou offend not. See thou do it not. If he 
do but touch the hills, they shall smoke. Though he slaj/ me, yet 
"will I trust in him. Take heed lest any man deceive you. Love 
not sleep lest thou come to poverty. I shall walk in the fields to- 
day unless it rain. He will not become eminent unless he exert 
himself. He will maintain his principles though he lose his estate. 
If love reward him, or if vengeance sirikcy etc. If Satan cast 
out Satan, etc. 

In the following examples the first of each pair is indicative, 
the second subjunctive. The reader should carefully notice the 
difierence of thought, and that the circumstances under which flie 
sentences should be uttered are difierent : If he has the book, he 
will give it to you ; if he have the book, he will give it to you. 
If he daea not hear^ 1 am much mistaken; if he da not hear^ I 
shall be much mistaken. If he is hearing his class, do not inter- 
rupt him ; if he be hearing his class, do not interrupt him. If he 
refuses the gold, I will not send Kb the silver ; if he refuse tiie 
.gold, do not give him the silver. If he is better, I have hope of 
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his recovery ; if he be better, you may repiain "witli him an hour. 
If his head acheSy do not ask him to go ; if his head achsy do not 
ask him to go. If his head does not ache, you should ask him to 
go ; if his head do not ache, you should ask him to go. I will 
perform the operation, if he desires it ; I will perform the opera- 
tion, if he desire it. I will not perform the operation, if he does 
not desire it; I shall not perform the operation, if he do not 
desire it. If he denies the charge, I will prove it ; if he deny 
the charge, I will prove it. If thy right eye offends thee, pluck it 
out ; if thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out. If he asJcs a fish, 
does he give him a serpent? if .he ask a fish, will he give him a 
serpent? If my strength is equal to the task, I am ready to 
undertake it ; if my strength he equal to the task, I shall willingly 
undertake it. 

The following are examples of the indicative present : If their 
conduct displays no true wisdom, etc. The honorable gentleman 
may, if he chooses, have the journals read again. If this measure 
comes^ recommend, etc. If their exists a country which contains 
the means of protection, etc. If the climate has such an effect 
upon mankind, etc. If he finds his collection too small, etc. If he 
thinks his judgment not sufficiently enlightened, etc. If one has 
more corn than he can consume, and another has less, etc. 

A careful examination of the proper use of the following ex- 
pressions will assist one in acquiring an idea of the correct use 
of the subjunctive mood : If he hears, if he hear, if he does hear, 
if he do hear, if he shall hear, if he should hear ; if he is hear- 
ing, if he le hearing, if he shall he hearing, if he should he hear- 
ing. It is very easy to see the difference between the use of the 
subjunctive and all the other forms, except shall hear and shall he 
hearing. This fact has led some grammarians to contend that the 
present subjunctive is only an elliptical future. This, however, is 
not the case ; for it may take the auxiliary do which is not a 
future auxiliary. I conceive that *' if he shall hear,^* when 
correctly used, does not convey the same idea as " if he hear" 
Shall hear in " if he shall hear ^^ (emphasis on shall) indicates a 
promise or threat made by some other person, and on this as a 
contingency an assertion is made. It seems to me that " if I 
shall;' 'Hf thou wilt;' " if he will;' " if I will;' " if thou shall;' 
*^ if he shall," followed by a principal verb, should apt be used 
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except when the emphasis is on the anziliary ; and when this is 
the case the difference between the indicative ** if he sTiall hear^^ 
or "if he will hear^^ and the subjunctive "if he hear^^ is very 
readily seen. 

The following are examples of the subjunctiye imperfect : If it 
were possible, they would deceive the very elect. I would walk 
out with you if it did not rain. K I Tiad the power, I would 
assist you cheerfully. If it were not so, I would have told you. 
If it did rainy I would not go with you. If he had the opportu- 
nity, he would learn rapidly. If therefore perfection were by the 
Levitical priesthood, what further need was there that any other 
priest should rise. They must be viewed exactly in the same 
light, as if the intention to purchase now existed. If the whole 
body were an eye, where were the hearing.. Great is the number 
of those who might attain to true wisdom, if they did not already 

nJc themselves wise. In a society of perfect men, where all 
understood what is morally right, and were determined to act ac- 
cordingly, it is obvious that human laws, or even human organi- 
zation to enforce God's laws, would be altogether unnecessary, 
and could serve no valuable purpose. In this last example we 
have an instance of the subjunctive without any of the usually 
attendant conjunctions. 

The imperfect tense, subjunctive mood, suggests time present^ 
pasty ovfuturey and is therefore aoristic or indefinite like the ink- 
perfect of the potential mood. To distinguish it from the indica- 
tive when the forms are alike, notice should be taken of the in- 
definiteness of the time, and that it expresses a supposition con- 
trary to the fact. Though it thunderedy he did not hear it. 
Though it thunderedy he could not hear it. Thundered in the 
first sentence is indicativey but in the last it is subjunctive. The 
following are examples of the indicative : If the bill was presented, 
it was doubtless paid. If Gassar was a tyrant, he deserved 
death. 

It has, until recently, been quite common to use the subjunctive 
present, especially of the verb 6e, instead of the indicative. "If 
this he the case," " if thou be the son of God,*' and all such exam- 
ples where no future contingency is involved, are better expressed 
by the indicative ; as, " If this is the case,'* " if thou art the son 
of God." 
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It should be borne ia mind that there are but two tenses in the 
subjunctive, and not six, as given by those who have failed to see 
the true idea of what constitutes a mood. 



SELF-DISTRUST IN THE TEACHER. 

BY X. 

A first rate artist, as a rule, submits his work to a more rigor- 
ous criticism, than any other. The reason for this is manifest : 
He knows more of the capabilities of his art, more of the means 
of developing it, more of the attained success of his peers, and 
more of his own deficiencies. We see the full proof of this in the 
biography of any man who has been a light to the world. It is 
this that makes the last words of the great masters so full of sor- 
row for results unattained. Just as they are leaving the scene of 
their triumphs, they begin to realize how little they have accom- 
plished, and how much remains undone. 

The characteristic of weaker intellects is, that they are fully 
satisfied with themselves. A child's work is a glory to him, and 
defies criticism. A bungler resents advice, and knows of no bet- 
ter way than his own. 

I have known excellent teachers so ill at ease with themselves, 
as to suppose they were unfitted for their work, because expected 
results have not followed well meant and well directed efforts. 
This distrust is one of the best evidences of honest, intelligent, 
and thorough work. A tyro that has not attained excellence, may 
have the same feelings, and it argues well for his future. But a 
mere pedagogue never weighs himself in any balance not heavily 
loaded with his own vanity and ignorance. He is pleased with 
any thing that can be tortured into an acceptance of his ^^ school 
keeping " by the district ; and if he can humbug the people into 
extending his stay, he reaches the pinnacle of self-laudation. 
From such men come dramatic exhibitions, abundant certificates, 
and a general halo of public approbation. Such a one would 
never take these lines to himself. 
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For those sensitive souls that tremble with every sign of failure, 
I have a word of consolation and advice. In the first place, an 
honest man can do no otherwise than weigh his work as accurately 
as possible ; but if he performs this operation incessantly, he can 
do nothing else. In other words, a habit of continual introspec- 
tion may lead to injurious consequences. It destroyed the bright 
promise which the youth of Blaise Pascal gave the world, and has 
left us the sad -fliought of " what might have been.*' 

In the next place, the results expected of a teacher do not rest 
for their accomplishment solely with himself. He has often to 
deal with original sin and stupidity in their densest forms^ and 
does well if he penetrates the dim obscurity ever so little; No 
one who has taught for even a few years, can have failed to observe 
that some classes appear to prosper without any assistance on his 
part, while others drag along in spite of any thing which his in- 
genuity can suggest. 

Then, again, all that can be expected of him is, that he shalt 
do his work faithfully, and leave the rest to a Higher Power^ 
That word " faithfully" is a great source of disquiet, and it de- 
serves to be. But one thing it does not mean, viz : that Messrs. 
Jones & Smith pronounce the work faithfully done. A man, in> 
the faithful performance of his duty, must oft be content to hear 
remarks the reverse of complimentary. 

Then, further, teachers, like other men, expect immediate re- 
sults. It does no goed to assure them that '^ Rome was not bu3t 
in a day," when they can answer that the .old saw does not apply to 
a .willful boy's learning a spelling lesson. My experience is this: 
that the professor I most disliked at college is growing in my esti- 
mation every day, to the weakening of my respect for his fellows. 
How many men who were the despair of their instructors, have- 
come to be the great comfort of toil that seemed wasted ! 

Now, let no man that is not qualified to teach well, and is not 
doing his very best, think these remarks apply to him. No mat- 
ter how conscientious his labor may be, the first application of 
his conscience should be to determine whether he deserves hi* 
place. Did a school board ever exist, that assigned the district 
school to a man for fear that he should become an mmate of the 
poor-house ? I think I have heard of such a case ; perhaps- it ia> 
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a matter of ancient history in more than one benighted neighbor 
hood. 

A pachydermatous exterior is a godsend that protects many an 
inefficient plodder from the attacks of his adversaries. Some 
active and useful men are thus blessed ; but a blockhead is triply 
sheathed. The only substitute that I know of is to wait until the 
bread cast upon the waters has returned — but the promise is 
" after many days." 



ON TEACHING NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

BT T. C. MENDENHALL.* 

I have, perhaps, met with fewer difficulties in teaching any 
other science than this. It is a study which requires, even more 
than the pure mathematics, an exercise of the reasoning faculties. 
My experience in this field has been, I am sorry to stij, not a^ 
very satisfactory one. Probably many of my fellow-laborers will 
agree with me. I find no trouble, indeed, in inducing pupils to 
commit rules and definitions; but in looking over my present 
class (as good as the average) of more than thirty, I find but three 
or four philosophers. 

It is not my purpose, at present, to enter into a learned expla- 
nation of the causes that bring about this result ; but only to 
mention a few of the difficulties the earnest teacher of Natural 
Science has to deal with, and perhaps relieve him of one, — for 
which last act of kindness, if it shall be considered such, I am 
enjoying, in anticipation, the thanks of my numerous co-workers. 

I regard as one of the most annoying trials of the teacher, the 
inaccuracy or looseness of nearly all of our text-books on this 
subject. We all know that after a pupil has swum, or rather 
floundered, through a pool of philosophical theory, if any thing 
does stick to him, it hangs on with the tenacity of a leech, and 
blood must be drawn to get rid of it. Even if the errors are cor- 
rected by the teacher, as in drawing nails, the holes are left^ 

* BtA9m Higk Schools 
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Pupils come into my classes with erroneoas notions, gathered 
from their text-books, about the motion of projectiles ; and there 
is scarcely an author with whom I am acquainted, who is suf- 
ficiently explicit in stating the fact that the law of falling bodies 
depends upon the supposition, not exactly true, that gravity is 
uniform at short distances from the earth's surface. 

Before reading became fashionable, there were men who com- 
mitted the great poets, and repeated their verses for money ; and 
for a small compensation you could be served with a dish of 
Homer, iElschylus, or anything to your liking. So in these '^ de- 
generate days," we have men who write for money, I know not for 
what else, and they will furnish you to order text-books on every 
branch, be it of science, literature, or art. It is not strange that 
we are dosed with weak, impure productions by these most versatile 
authors. Why not establish a fund for the generous purpose of 
relieving the necessities of these people, and enabling them, in 
the cause of Science, to hold their pens 7 

One of the most prominent difficulties of teaching the subject 
to a class which has not passed through the '^ fiery ordeal of a 
mathematical preparation," is the above mentioned law of falUng 
bodies. Our ordinary text-books attempt no explanation, and we 
are generally content with saying that ^^ some time you will be 
able to study and understand the law." In Olmstead's College 
Philosophy an explanation may be found, which can be under- 
stood by pupils who have pursued the study of geometry and 
algebra. On page 166, vol. 2, of Bunkle's Mathematical Month- 
ly, will be found a very pretty and thorough demonstration of the 
laws which I have used to advantage; but it requires more alge- 
braic acumen than our pupils generally possess. By means of the 
following method of illustration, I have been enabled to make the 
subject clear to all the pupils in a class of average capacity and 
mental training, and it requires almost no mathematical prepara- 
tion. 

The main difficulty consists in showing that the velocity acquired 
in any time is douMe the space passed over in that time. Now, 
with a wizard's presto ! I summon my class before me : 

Teacher. ^^ Suppose I have a row of posts erected, the first of 
a certain height, and increasing by a constant difference to the 
last. (If necessary, draw a picture on the board of such a row.) 
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N0W9 how many of yon can tell me how to find the length of a 
post which shall represent the avercige length of all of them?" 
(A number of hands are raised — ^more girls' than boys', because 
girls remember rules better than boys do.) " Well, Mary ? " 

Mary. ^^ Add together the extremes, and take one half of the 
•um." 

Teacher. " Very good. Now, suppose the first post to be very 
short, or suppose its height to be zero, how will you get the 
height of the average post ? " (Fewer hands are raised this time, 
and more boys' than girls', because boys reason better, and draw 
inferences quicker than girls.) ^^ What is it, James ? " 

JameB. ^^ Take one-half the height of the last post." 

Teacher. " Correct. Now, if in such a row, the last post is 
twenty feet high, what will be the height of the average post?" 

All. « Ten feet." 

Teacher. ^^If the last was thirty feet, how high would the 
average be?" 

AH. « Fifteen feet." 

Teacher. " Now, if this average post should be twelve feet high, 
how high must the last one he f " 

Answers of " twenty-four feet " come dropping in slowly until 
at last all "see it." 

Teacher. "That is right. The last post will be how many 
times as high as the average ? " 

All. « Two." (If somebody doesn't say "twice," the teacher 
is a lucky fellow.) 

Teacher. " Now, the velocity possessed by a falling body at 
different instants after starting is expressed by the height of these 
posts. It starts with a velocity of aero, and gravity is a con- 
stant force applied to it afterward. Now, we know by experiment 
that the average velocity of a body during the first second is 
(omitting fractions) sixteen feet. The initial velocity is nothings 
what must be the velocity at the end of the first second? If 
the average post measured sixteen feet, what must be the length 
of the last one?" 

All. (With eyes brightening, for they are by this time pretty 
well " posted.") " Thirty-two feet ! " 

Teacher. " Now, I am sure you can understand this law of fell* 
^^S bodies. The next second die initial velocity is thirty-two 
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feet, and gravity being constant gives it sixteen more, making ^ 
distwoe passed over fturtj^eiglit feet. This being tbe a^€ra§^ 
velocitff for that second, and the initial velocity being thirty-tw^o 
feet, tbe final must be sixty-fonr, which is the initial velocity for 
the next second, and so on." 

In this manner the ordinary law is very easily deduced. 



MY CANE.— No. It 



LoSAKTlviLLE, NovemheVy 1866. 

Ed. Educational Monthly : After deliberate reflection and 
moch profound reading and conversation, I have finally concluded 
not to extend my disquisition on the influence of canes to tbe 
magnitude proposed in my initial letter on that interesting sub- 
ject. Indeed, I am determined to bring the discussion to a close 
within the limits of this present communication. I am led to this 
resolution through the operation of Several potent reasons : 

First, I am convinced that very few of your readers have any 
adequate conception of the importance of what I intended to 
write, nor even of what I have already written. I have heard 
that several gentlemen scratched their heads dubiously on rtading 
my first article, and expressed their inability to see " what I was 
driving at." Such ii the stupidity that charaeteriaes tbe nine- 
teendi eentury. Erudition, logic, philosophy are quite thrown 
away upon the majority even of our professors. Only two appre- 
ciative readers had I : One liveth nigb unto the lake shore ; he 
read, and as he knocked the ashes from his cigar wlih his little 
finger, he smiled twinklingly. The other was he, wl)o, on the 
recommendation of the author of '' Sesame and Lilies," boi^ht 
Max Mtiler, and has already tugged through the Fir%i ii^eries, 
and is now puzzling over the diagram on page 123 of the &^(md* 

Another reason for not cttrrying out iny original intesitign 
(which was, as you remember, to write and pubHsh ray works on 
the cane) is, that I am^fraadgz^ai notoriety and immense wealth, 
su^enly aioquired^ might dbtroclr my mind firom intelleetaal pwr- 
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suits of inestimable value. Pecuniary conbiderations hare, proj>- 
erly, nothing whatever to do with education, and the word salary 
ought to be obnoxious to the ear of him whose lofty mission it is 
to prepare immortal souls, etc. I am convinced we shall never ' 
succeed either as teachers or as writers, until, inspired by a noble 
and disinterested love of knowledge, and actuated by an abstract, 
absolute, ethereal and angelic desire to elevate mankind, we re- 
solve to spurn worldly aggrandizement, and endeavor to live as 
befits a true educator on the pure, spiritual, soul-satisfying esi^nce 
of nothing. My friend-, your correspondent, " Old Fogy," quit^ 
agrees with me in this exalted sentiment, as he assured me yester- 
day while I was eating oysters with him, and drinking tea from 
his new silver tea-pot. 

Another reason for abandoning my proposed project is, that I 
have recently given my attention to the investigation of a seienc^d 
franght with the most ponderous interest, and of illimitable utility 
to all mortal creatures of whatever age, size, sex, race, conditioii' 
or occupation. I allude to the science of gymnastics.* 

In order not entirely to disappoint the intelligent few who may 
entertain a desire to obtain an idea of the character of my obser- 
vations concerning the influence of the cane, permit me to ihdite 
in a very imperfect manner some facts that I meant to have 
wrought up in a much more complete, effective, and incompre- 
hensible form. In a very imperfect manner y I repeat ; for urged 
as I am by an irresistible sense of duty, to devote my time, my 
thought and my rhetoric to the science of gymnastics, I am pre- 
vented from producing any elaborate effusion on any minor topic. 
If, in what follows, I should depart from my usual simple, sue* 
cinct and elegant method of expression, and inadvertently fall into 
a diffuse, turgid, or ambiguous style, you will refer the error not 
to ignorance, but to absentmindedness ; for I abhor all writing 
that is not in accordance with classic models,^-particularly ar<^ 
circumlocution and bombast displeasing to me. 

Previous to the last anniversary of my natal day, I never car- 
ried a cane. But on that important occasion, I was made the' 
recipient of a pretty specimen of the aforesaid article, which I 
filt in duty bound to carry out of respect to the giver. The first 
time I walked down street cane in hand, it was with a feeling of 

* Greek; gumna»tiko», eyerything needful, or t&e snm of good. 
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unnsaal awkwardness and confusion. Nor was the reception I 
met with from my old friends calculated to pat me at ease. Some 
very worthy pedagogues eyed me askance, as much as to say, 
^^ Whew, there's vanity for you/' and fell a talking among them- 
selves in undertones. Some looked pained, others disgusted, and 
otilierfl seemed ashamed to walk beside me, conceiving that I had 
adopted a habit out of all character. Some glanced with troubled 
features from my cane to my face, and plainly indicated their lade 
of sympathy and their sense of my sad deterioration. Others openly 
bantered me, saying that I must take to cigars next ; or, that they 
were not aware of my lameness. One precise and exemplary 
gentleman on meeting me, at first seemed much pleased, took my 
cane in his hand, whisked it playfully about, and holding it in the 
most graceful manner imaginable, walked along with me for sev- 
eral squares, bowing now and then to handsome ladies, etc., until 

he chanced to see old Prof. A and Rev. Dr. B coming 

up, when he thrust the cane suddenly into my hand, and moved 
on erect and solemn as if my cane and myself were entirely be- 
neath his dignity. Prof. A and Rev. Dr. B seemed 

shocked at my " foppery," and, I believe, asked the exemplary 
gentleman if I had taken to drink, to which he replied that there 
was no telling. 

Though sometimes a cause of petty vexations, my cane has 
its advantages also. When I carry it to any public meeting, I 
find the doorkeepers, ushers, and others, much more active and 
obliging than when I go empty handed. Clerks in stores, street- 
car conductors, newsboys. Irishmen, dandies, loafers, policemen, 
and many other classes of people, are more considerate and re- 
spectful to 9ne and my cane than to me alone. 

To the ladies, I observe that a man with a cane is not usually 
distasteful. The ladies like anythi^ig that cuts a flourish, you see. 
Now, Mrs. Smith, for instance, though far from being a vain 
woman, is not insensible to the influence of appearances, and 
whenever we are about to walk out together, she is sure to say, 
" Brown, dear, do get your cane ; it gives yau so genteel an air." 
But even some ladies, especially old and ugly ones, have a preju- 
dice against the article whose influence is magically charming to- 
others. At a pic-nic party last summer, I was getting along 
agreeably with a bevy of fine girlg (Mrs. Smith being absent), 
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wlien^ to my great dissatisfaotioii, two or three saipicious old 
dames, calling one of my pleasantest eompanions aside, gave her 
in whispers to understand (as I afterward learned) that men who 
sported canes were necessarily and invariably fops and deceivers, 
and shonid always be avoided. The fine girls soon took occasion 
to desert me, ^^ since I was married/' they alleged, but the true 
reason was because I had a cane ; for, my friend Old Fogy, who 
is not only married, but has two or three dozen children (but no 
cane), flirted all day with the very same girls.* 

With this anecdote, I must abruptly draw my letter to a close. 
You may expect shortly a series of articles from my pen on gym- 
nastics. I remain, as ever, 

Very truly. 

Tours, etc., 

John Brown Smith. 



HOW TO TEACH NOTATION. 

BY A CINCINNATI TEACHER. 

There is an infinity of numbers. The mind in its endeavor to 
reach their limit tires itself, and is as poorly satisfied with its 
approach to the limit as it was at the beginning. There is an 
inconceivable vastness in the numerical expression which indicates 
the number of grains of sand in the earth. How much greater 
the number in all the globes 7 Human knowledge is extensive, 
but it fails to cover the ground which number indicates. Yet to 
represent these numbers but ten characters are needed. The sim- 
plicity of the system by which the use of these ten characters is 
made to perform so important a duty, challenges our admiration, 
and begets within us a feeUng approaching to worship for its 
author. 

It is with this system we shall concern ourselves now. As 

* It hai been asserted that the young ladies in question might hare saerifieed mj 
personal attractions and entertaining conyersationf and sought the company of my 
friend for other reasons than the one I hare stated. Such an opinion is so utterly 
Ahsurd that it needs only to be mentioned that it may be despised. j. B. s. 



"^ 
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teachers we should attempt to explain its nature or mystery— *for 
it will be a mystery until it is explained — to the pupils committed 
to. our care, as soon as we are confident that they are able to 
un^^stand it. This period will he after they have become some- 
what acquainted with numbers which involve the principles of 
notation. A child who can read in a first reader, and whose 
arithmetical instruction includes counting to 100, and the simplest 
•xamples in addition and substraction^iia ready to receive a proper 
explanation of notation. There are exceptions to this rule, but 
the majority of pupils are then ready and able to undertake the 
task, if the subject is treated in a manner and in words compre- 
hended by these little fellows. 

Success has crowned every efibrt that has come within the 
writer's observation, and he will endeavor to give in a condensed 
but definite form the modus operandi. The scholars have before 
them one object, and they are interrogated as to what it is. The 
answer comes from all '* one apple." Numerous questions as to 
when and why the " one '' is a part of the answer, will be readily 
answered by the children, if there is another apple placed beside 
the first; and though this work is metaphysical, it is not called 
so, and the children handle the abstraction, deriving as perfect 
conception of " one," as older persons. One pupil, seven years 
old, not only obtained the idea, but expressed himself as follows : 
" One is when a thing is all right, and just by itself." Objections 
might be made to the rhetoric and grammar, while but little 
could be said against the idea. Having made the " one " a dis- 
tinct object of thought to the pupils, the other name of "unit" is 
given, and the teacher, by exercising his own ingenuity, familiar- 
izes the child with the new name. This lesson so simple, but so 
very important, has occupied the attention of the class for several 
recitations. 

In the last lessons on the " unit," however, several units are 
introduced and discussed, preparing the class for an advance. 
Ten units are paraded before the class, singly and then together. 
The idea of unity still is pressed upon their attention, and the 
teacher is not content to proceed until perfectly satisfied with that 
work. Now, a new name is given to this group, and the scholars 
are made to form such groups of other objects, and give the name. 
The scholars are questioned as to how many units there are in a 
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ten ; -why the name ten is given to this group ; which is greatest, 
eight wnits, one ten, or twelye units, and other questions ; — the 
answers to which are a measure of the attention he has bestowed 
on tho explanation* Satisfied with this, eighteen pens are placed 
before the class to be separated into proper groups. The work 
of separation being performed by one scholar in the presence of 
the others, you receive a prompt and correct answer. Twenty- 
six marbles, thirty-four boys, and such examples, ad libitum^ are 
expressed in .words by the class. 

The preparatory work being finished, the children are ready to 
write units in the right hand place and tens in the left, — ^always 
supposing vertical lines drawn beforehand, so that there may be a 
right hand place and a left. Making use of objects again, de- 
riving the tens and units properly, have them written. Exam- 
ine your class carefully upon it, and then erase the lines. The 
children have before them an old friend, but they are more 
rejoiced than formerly at the meeting with him. It is natural 
even for older boys and girls to be more pleased with a friend, a 
better understanding of whose nature has lately come ta them. 

The next order, hundred, can now be brought before the class, 
and discussed in the same manner. The higher orders, however, 
can not be represented by objects, nor is it positively necessary 
that they should be. The pupils are ready to rely upon their im- 
agination and memory, and using these, the perfect idea of these 
orders as positive existences can be obtained by the child. 

To give the whole method in brief: present the reality of <lie 
orders, their names, their accepted office, being careful that lie 
child knows the distinction between numbers and figures. 

If this subject is thoroughly taught to young pupils, the great 
bug-bear of cramming rules and principles will be forever dis- 
posed of, so far as the fundamental rules are concerned. 



[We have heard Prof. ScHTrrLER give a very simple method of teaching 
notation, somewhat similar to the above, which we think would be of interest to 
aany of our readers. Will he accept this remark as an invitation to write out 
the same for our pages? Our printer can readily set up the illustrations com- 
toonly used by him.— Ed. Mokthly. 
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A RESPECTFUL REJOINDER TO "OLD FOGY." 

BT T. B. StTLIOT. 

I always welcome Old Fogy's letters (whoever he be), because 
they are spicy and, though sarcastic^ good natured. There is, 
however, in the November number, a little bit of personality, 
which I think rather spoils an otherwise very sensible article. 

I will not pretend to venture a guess at the institution which 
he had in his mind, when he condemns, as " an unmitigated hum- 
bug," the statement in one of its circulars that ^^ by new and pecu- 
liar methods of teaching, drill, and practice, the classical course, 
usually requiring four or five years in colleges, is completed more 
thoroughly in two or three, including preparatory studies" — a 
possibility which Old Fogy denies in language more energetic 
than polite. 

I think I too am a sworn enemy to " humbug" in all its shapes; 
but I must as emphatically affirm the possibility of such a feat 
by well-trained and energetic teachers, for the best of all reasons, 
that I have known it to be done in Paris, in England, and else- 
where, though I have no American experience to allege for or 
against. 

There are, in every country, slow as well as fast coaches. There 
are colleges which, ignoring such admirable helps as T. E. Ar- 
nold's Latin and Greek books, so greatly improved by the Amer- 
ican editors, McGlintock, Harkness, and others, still cling to the 
time-honored (?) method of drilling the beginner through all the 
minutiae of a cumbrous grammar and through ill-arranged read- 
ers, whose sentences, wrenched with little discrimination from 
their natural connection in the original text, have become almost 
conundrums or puzzles. 

When, at length, the patient has emerged out of that ^^ slough 
of despondency," his time is chiefly, if not exclusively, spent in 
hasty, and therefore saperficial, translations, generally into 
wretched English, of so many books of Caesar, Virgil, Cicero, 
Xenophon, Homer, etc., according to programme. 

Thus, in their four or five years' course, these old-fashioned 
schools do contrive to hurry their scholars over a wider range of 
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anAore than is possible to the two or three years' students, drilled 
through the essentials (only) of the grammar, not indeed by 
wearily committing to memory pages of abstract rules, fenced in 
by multitudinous exceptions, but by deducing the laws of the lan- 
guage from the language itself, constructing rules from the facts 
collected by their own careful study of the text ; and especially 
by being constantly exercised, from almost the beginning of the 
course, in Latin and Greek composition, through the daily trans- 
lation of English sentences derived from whatever portion of the 
text has formed the subject of the previous lesson — a lesson 
which has been not merely translated, u «., skimmed over, but 
analyzed, dissected^ according to S. H. Taylor's admirable 
" Method of Classical Study." 

There is, indeed, no " royal road " to classical, any more than 
to mathematical knowledge. Still, in learning, as in mechanics, 
time may be saved by increasing the power or labor. Colleges 
that follow similar plans in America, as elsewhere, realize similar 
results, and, of course, can accomplish far more in five years than 
schools where the same enlightened spirit prevails, but which are 
limited to a three years' course. I hold, therefore, that the heads 
of such schools are perfectly justifiable in plainly informing the 
public, that, by the use of more thorough and practical methods, 
and, of course, by working their scholars harder and with less 
waste of labor, they can enable them to acquire a more practical 
and better grounded knowledge of the classical tongues than, with- 
out the help of such methods, other establishments can effect in a 
five years' course, by depending chiefly on the oral translation of 
Latin or Greek into English. I see no quackery in the honest 
statement of a fact. It is not even a novelty. It is as old as the 
hills. Cornelius Nepos, in his life of Themistocles, tells us that 
his hero devoted one year to the study of Persian, and learned it 
so well that he was able to address the king more fluently than 
Persian natives themselves. Soger Ascham, l^e tutor of Queen 
Elizabeth, followed a similar method. Montaigne tells us that in 
his boyhood, he learned Latin thoroughly without grammar (i. e.j 
without learning lessons of grammar by heart), without the whip, 
and without tears. Locke recommends a similar plan. In my 
own time, Robertson did wonders in Paris by teaching English 

27 
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according to that method, called diere, after him, the Bob^tKh 
nian method. 

One of the best French grammarians, Beseherelle, author of 
the Grammaire Nationale, etc., in a letter addressed to a public 
teacher of Latin and Greek in Paris, who, by a similar method, 
obtained immense success, sajs: ^^You beat to pieces the old- 
fashioned methods which are no longer in harmony with the wants 
of our modern civilization. Two years are surely sufficient for 
classical studies, and the time thus saved may be more usefully 
devoted to the acquisition of science and of arts, and especially 
of industrial and political knowledge, — ^the foundation of our 
social organization." 

I repeat it : the only effectual way of learning a language that 
will stand the wear and tear of years of disuse, is : 

1st. By a thorough dissection of the text, and an accumulation 
of facts obtained from the language itself, out of which the learner 
is to form his own system of grammar. 

2nd. By constant practice in writing in that language, not form- 
al, lifeless exercises, but sentences with the spirit in them, formed 
by the teacher from each day's lesson, embodying the expressions, 
constructions, etc., of that lesson. To be sure, this requires a lit- 
tle more labor in the teacher, and a real, living, not rote knowl- 
edge of the language which he professes to teach. 

By conscientiously persevering in this course for even no more 
than two or three years, you may not read much of any author, 
but you will secure what is much more to the purpose, a knowl- 
edge of the laws and genius of the language, which time can 
scarcely obliterate, and which will enable you to read with pleas- 
ure any author that may fall in your way. 

In short, there can be no quackery in obeying Quinctilian's in- 
junction : Multa magis quam mvltorum leetione, formanda mens. 
The mind is to be trained, not by reading many things, but by 
reading much (i. e., reading diligently and thoroughly what you 
do read). 



Thb excesses of our youth are drafts upon our old age, paya- 
ble with interest about thirty years after date. 
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HOW SHALL WE TEACH GEOGRAPHY. 
(Concluded.) 

n. The Industries of the LocaMy, — The lessons on the physical geogra- 
|)hy of the locality would be followed by lessons on the industries of its people, 
thuii presenting a simple idea of the conditions of civilized life. The following 
iesson will serve to sqggest the proper manner of carrying on these conversa- 
tions: 

TeacJier. We have now had a number of lessons in which we have been learn- 
mg about the lands, and the waters, the plants, and animals around us. Can 
jou remember anything which we see every day, and many times in the day, 
which we have not jet talked about 

Children, Houses, fences, roads, etc. 

T, You have none of you named what I was thinking of, but I think you w 
find it sooa What are houses for ? 

Children. For people to live in. 

James. We havn't talked about people yet! 

T. That is just what I want to talk about to-day. Why don't people live in 
the fields like the horses and cattle, or in woods like the birds and animals ? 

Chas. They would be out in all the storms and cold, and maybe they wotild 
get sick. 

Fanny. They wouldn't have any place to keep their clothes, and their food, 
books, and other things in, and they would all be spoiled. 

T. Now can anj one tell me why people build houses to live in ? 

John. (After thinking a moment) To shelter them from the storms and 
cold, and keep their goods safe. 

jT. We have now found that people need shelter, and therefore they build 
housea Do we need anything besides shelter ? Suppose yOu each had a large 
fine hoose to shelter you, and had nothing in the world else. Do you think yon 
would be very comfortable ? 

Chas, We should starve if we did not have something to eoL 

Susan. We would want clothes to wear. 

Fanny. We would want beds to sleep in. 

Children. And tables, and chairs, and dishes. 

T, Let us talk about the food first Where does our food come horn ? 

James. Father raises corn, and wheat, and potatoes, in the summer; and in, 
the winter he fattens hogs and kills them for pork, and sometimes he kills a cow 
for beef, and sometimes a sheep for mutton. 

T. Where does your £Ebther get the hogs, and cows, and sheep? 

James. He raises them on Uie farm. 

2! What do you mean by the/arm / 

James. I mean father's land, where he raises his crops, and his cattle, and 
sheep, and horses and pigs. 

jT. That is very well Now can some one tell me what people (ure called who 
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like James's father, have farms, and spend their time taking care of them and 
raising things upon them, and what their work is called ? 

Chas, They are/armers, and such work is called farming. 

T. Then it is hj farming that the farmers get their food. You said we 
wanted clothing toa How are the farmers to get that ? 

Susan, Mother spins wool and makes it into clothes. 

T. But are the clothes we wear on a hot summer day like this, made of wool? 

Mary. No, they are cotton. 

T. Where does your mother get the cotton cloth ? 

Mary. She buys it at the store with butter and eggs. 

T. Now try to remember everything you have at home that your father and 
mother can not raise nor make on the farm but must buy. (Sugar, furnitore, 
books, etc., are named.) How do your father and mother pay for these ? 

John. Father always has a ^' great lot " of wheat and corn, more than we 
want, and he sells what he has to spare, and has the money to buy other things 
with. 

Ghas. And my father sells "lots" of wool, and some cows, and horses every 
year. That is theway we got money to build onr new house. 

T, Then it is hj farming^ that the farmers get not only food but their doth- 
ing and all their living. Now can yon thing of any one who gets a living in 
aay other way ? 

John, Mr. Brown makes idioes. 

James. Mr. Qray has a saw-mill, and he buys logs from the farmers' woods 
and saws them into lumber, and sells the lumber. And sometimes he makes 
lumber for the fermers, and ihey pay him for it 

George. My father has a grist-mill, and he '^grinds" for the farmers, and 
they pay him in flour; and sometimes he buys what wheat they have to spare, 
and gnnds it, and packs the flour into barrels and sells it 

(Other examples of manufacturing people are given, as the blacksmith, die 
cloth-dresser, the cabinet-maker, etc.) 

T. We have then quite a number of people about us who are not farmers, but 
spend all their.time making articles of different kinds out of things which they 
buy from the farmers or other people. How do they get their food ? 

James. They sqU some of the things th^ make to the farmers, who don't 
have time to make them for themselves, and then the farmers sell them the 
things they want 

T. Here then is a second way of getting a living, — ^l^t is, hjfnalcing things 
and selling them to other people who can't well make them for themselves. Can 
yon recoilect any one who gets a livuig in still another way T 

iheorge. Mr. Shaw keeps a store. He bays goods in the city, and brings 
them here and sells them to the farmmnB and the village peojde. 

John. Mr. Smith has a stone-quarry where he gets lai^e nice stones, such as 
they cover the road-sides with in the village. 

These two ideas discussed in a manner similar to that of manufacturing, inll 
make the children acquainted with a i^mple phase of the two other great re- 
sources by which the material wants of civilized life are snpplied, that is, mining 
and oommjeroe. 
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Then a little talk about the work of the school-room, and of the church, will 
present to their mindB another class of Wants, the supplying of which affords a 
livelihood to another class of persons. Now a little talk about the Constable 
and Justice of the Peace of the neighborhood, whom all country ofaildreu know 
to be employed in keeping disorderly people in order, will give them a first 
glimpse of a system of government that controls all the people just as the rules 
of school control the scholar. 

There will, therefore, be found here in these simple things, with which the 
children are just as familiar as with the faces of their companions, the means 
for the future illustration of the whole organization of civilized society, — ^that is, 
a division of labor in the great business of supplying our bodily wants, provision 
lor intellectual and moral culture, and a system of government controlling and 
directing all things for the greatest good of every class of the people. 

m Position and Distance — After these lessons on the country, in the 
midst of which the children live, there would follow lessons in which they are 
taught to determine the cardinal and semi-cardinal points of the horizon, by 
reference to the rising and setting sun. This should be applied by them in de- 
termining the direction of each home from the school^ and if the teacher desire, 
of the several homes from each of those nearest it 

Next would be lessons on extent, in which they are taught to recognize and 
draw the inch, the foot, and the yard, and for practice find the several horizontal 
dimensions of the school-room, and its surrounding lot, the length, breadth, and 
height of articles of the school-room furniture ; the distance of the fixed pieces 
from each other, and from the walls, etc; ; the width of doors and windows, and 
their distance from each other, and the corners near them. The mile, half mile 
aud quarter mile, they will learn approximately by ascertaining the distances of 
their homes from school It is desirable that they should, if practicable, learn 
it absolutely by actual measurement, and thus have a correct standard to which 
to refer distances that may be given them in future study. These lessons on \kt 
points of compass and on extent are necessary as a preparation for the maps 
they are now to construct 

IV. Maps. — The first Idea of a mi^ should be given by drawing the schoot 
room. The children have, as will be perceived, all the data necessary, that is, 
they know the size of the room, and Ihe position of all its furniture, and the 
size and position of its doors and windows. They have but to determine upon 
a scale, the need of which they will see from the impossibility of making the 
map the size of the room ; to be told that the north side is to be placed at the 
top of the map, etc, and they can commence work. As the map of the neigh- 
borhood or school-district is a little more difficult, the following may be of value 
in indicating the manner in which such a lesson is given : 

T, Now that we have learned all about the fprms of the land around ns^ and 
the position of the buildings, the streams and other things, we will dmw upon 
the board a map that shall show how they are all placed together. In drawing 
the map of our school-room, we found the length and the width of the room by 
QKeasuring it, and then we drew one inch in length and width on the map for 
every foot in the room. Let us find how large a country we are to map now. 
Who live^ furthest from the school on the north ? (Hands rused.) How far to 
your home, Mary? 
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Mary. One mila 

T. Who lives farthest on the sonih? How &r to your home, John ? 

Johfk A mile and a hal£ 

T, How ftur then from Mary's home to John's ? 

Children, Two miles and a half. 

T, Now there are very many feet in every mil& Do yon think we shall he 
able to draw one inch for every foot in this map? That wonld be impossible. 
We will draw instead only one foot for every mile. What then will stand for 
half a mile ? What {ot a qnarter? Onr school district does not have walls to 
begin with, as the school*honse has, bnt it has roads on each side of it, and sev- 
eral crossing it, which will answer jnst as well; for when we have these we can 
easily pnt the honses in their place beside them. In what direction does this 
road that passes the school-honse extend 7 

Children. North and south. 

T, Mary lives one mile north from the school How long then, and on which 
side of this mark, which I place for the school-house, shall I draw the line for 
the road? 

Children. Draw it one foot toward the top of the board. 

T. Now I have drawn it On which side of it is your house, Mary? Here is 
the mark for the house. John, will you tell me how to draw the road to your house ? 

John. It goes south just a little way, just a few yards, then ends, and I go on 
the State road east about the same distance, and then another road goes straight 
south to onr honsa 

T, Then how long am I to draw that south road ? 

John. A foot and a half, for the little turns don't count anything in a mile 
and a half. 

The road was then drawn, and the house located as befora In the same way 
was found the greatest distance to be drawn on the State road to the east, and 
to the west; then the position and length of the little cross-roads leading off 
from eacL This being done, the point at which the several little streams crossed 
the roads was given by the children most familiar with each. Then the children 
living between the school-house and these extremes, located theb homes ; then 
the public buildings of the neighborhood, the inn, church, post-office, etc., were 
located at the proper distance from the school-house. Then followed the little 
groves belonging to each farm, the marshes, etc., the map produced giving wiih 
tolerable correctness the topography of the district 

The children may now be encouraged to make at home, under the direction of 
their parents, maps of the farms on which they live. This will not only have 
the advantage of giving to the children additional practice of a pleasing land, 
but it will also please their parents, and awaken in them an interest in the work 
of the school The great value of these exercises, in a geographical point of 
view, is the practice they give in determining relative positions, in the compari- 
son and estimation of distances, and in the constant association of the map 
with the region represented, which is, as we have seen, so essential to the cor- 
rect use of the map in future. When a habit of accuracy in these respects is 
thoroughly formed, a great step is taken in preparation for the future systematic 
course of geography. The child has now obtained all his own locality has to 
give him, and may enter on his journeys, being prepared to derive the greatest 
possible benefit from them.— ^mer. Ed. Monthly, 
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NEW EDITION OF SCHOOL LAWS. 

OmcE OF State School CoioassioyEii, 
Columbus, Ohio, Dea, 1, 1865. 
To School Officers: 

The important amendments to the school law enacted by the last General 
Assembly, called for a speedy repapblication of the same; but, inasmuch as it 
seemed very desirable to accompany the law, when republished, with thoroughly 
revised forms and instructions, I felt justified in waiting for a little more expe- 
rience in the office, and a consequent more intimate acquaintance with the 
▼arious difficulties experienced by school officers in the discharge of their duties. 

The volume is now in press, and will be ready for distribution through the 
several county auditors of the State, about the first of January. The clerk and 
treasorer of each board of education, the clerk of each sub-district, the clerk of 
each board of school examiners, and each county officer having duties to dis- ' 
charge under the school law, will each be entitled to a copy for use while in 
offica 

In the preparation of the volume no labor has been spared which seemed 
necessary to make it a complete and practical guide in the administration of 
the school system of the State. Each section of the general school law is ac- 
companied with explanations and instructions designed to make clear all duties 
nnder its provisions. These instructions are arranged under appropriate heads, 
and printed underneath the sections to which they refer, with references to modi- 
fying or explanatory sections. They will be found to contain a complete and 
classified digest of the opinions and instructions of the Department, not made 
inapplicable by reason of changes in the law. 

The appendix contains fifty-five blank forms, with instructions, for the guid- 
ance of school officers in the transaction of business, including revised forms 
for the reports of teachers, township clerks, and all other school officers. The 
forms for the daily register and term report of teachers, and also for the school* 
money account book of clerks and treasurers, are filled and footed so as to illus- 
trate as plainly as possible their proper use. 

In short, the volume contains the result of over six months* hard labor, under- 
taken and accomplished with the earnest desire to render school officers and 
teachers valuable assistance in the discharge of their important duties. The 
opinions and instructions appended to sections six and fourteen, found below, 
will serve as an illustration of what has been attempted. 

E. R WHITE, 
C7ommtWoner of Common Schools. 



Section Vl. 

11. Authority of Local Directors — The management and control of the 
local school interests of a sub-district, committed to local directors, must be 
exercised under and in obedience to the rules and regulations of the township^ 
board of education. See sections 13 and 17. In case the township board hiivV' 
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failed to prescribe rules, or in case the rules of the board do not relate to the 
matter in hand, the local directors should exercise such control and adopt such 
rules as may be necessary for the good of the school and as may be consistent 
with the provisions of the law. 

12. Studies and School-books. — The authority to determine the studies to 
be pursued and the text-books to be used in the schools under their control, is 
vested, by section 1 7, in the township board of education ; but if the board fail 
to perform this duty, the local directors may take such action as the good of the 
schools may make necessary. They may secure the use of but one series of 
books in each branch of study by simply forbidding the use of all others not 
adopted by the township board. If any patron is aggrieved, he can appeal to 
the board of education ; but until the board determine what text-books shall be 
used, the action of the directors must be submitted to. Local directors would 
not be justified in introducing a new series of books. 

For authority to suspend pupils, see section 19. 

13. Employment of TEACBEBa — No person can be employed as a teadber in 
any common school unless such person has first obtained from the proper board 
of examiners a legal certificate of qualification, valid during the entire term 
for which the engagement is made. See section 45. Assistant teachers and 
substitutes must hold a legal certificate. Two directors can not employ a teacher 
except at a meeting of which the other director has had due notice. 

14. Contracts with Teachers. — To avoid all misunderstanding, all con- 
tracts between teachers and local directors should be in writing. A verbal agree- 
ment is, however, binding. New directors can not set aside a contract made by 
their predecessors without good and sufficient reasons. Any two of the local 
directors may certify to the towni^ip clerk the amount due a teacher for serviees 
as per contract or agreement 

15. Wages of Teachers. — The Supreme Court has decided that township 
boards of education can not, " by any order, resolution, or rule," control or in- 
terfere with the wages local directors agree to pay teachers. In their contracts 
with teachers, local directors should not, as a general rule, exceed the amount of 
tuition fund apportioned to their respective sub-districts. But if the township 
board fails, without good reason, to provide the funds necessary to sustain the 
school of a sub-district twenty-four weeks, or to continue it in operation the same 
length of time as the schools in the other sub-districts are, on an average, sus- 
tained, the local directors may, in their contracts with teachers, so far exceed 
the appropriation of the board as may be necessary to sustain the school the 
length of time provided by law. It is the duty of local directors to continue 
their schools at least twenty-four weeks each year. See section 24. 

16. Length of School Month. — By section 15 of an act passed March 18, 
1864, a school month consists of four weeks j the number of days in a week 
depending, in the absence of any stipulation in the teacher's contract, upon the 
general custom of the township. Whatever may be the teacher's contract, his 
report to the township clerk must be made in school-weeks. See supplemental 
section 6. 

17. Dismissal of Teachers.— ^A teacher may be dismissed by the local direc- 
tors at any time for such cause as would be deemed sufficient by candid and 
judicious men. The following reasons clearly constitute a good and sufficient 
cause for the dismissal of a teacher: 1. A failure to sustain a good moral 
character. 2. Manifest inability to govern the school or to teach the several 
branches of study. 3. Habitual neglect of duty or unfaithfulness. 4. Willful 
violations of the known legal rules of the board. 

The evidence of incompetency or unfitness should, in each case, be clear and 
unquestionable, and should be established by a proper investigation. No teacher 
should be dismissed without being allowed a hearing in his own defensa 

When a teacher's incompetency or unfitness arises from immoral conduct, or 

a want of scholarship, the case may be brought by written complaint before the 

.^.^^^J^o^ty examiners, who are required by section 45 to revoke the certificate of aav 
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teacher found incompetent or negligent See Opia 130. In oase a teacher is 
guilty of gross immoral conduct, as drunkenness, licentiousness, etc., he should 
be summarily dismissed by the local directors. 

18. Illegal Dismissal op Teacheb— Costs. — ^By section 11 of an act passed 
April 17, 1857 (Supp. section 9), a teacher dismissed for frivolous or insufficient 
reason may bring suit against the sub-district, and if, on the trial of the cause, 
a judgment be obtained against the sub-district, the sum *' so found due " the 
teacher, is to be paid from the tuition money belonging to such sub-district In 
such suit the prosecuting attorney of the county is required by section 66 to 
defend the sub-district as a part of his official dutiea No proyision is made for 
the payment of the costs of the suit, but inasmuch as a judgment includes the 
costs, in law, it is evident that such costs must be paid by the township board, 
either from the contingent school fund under their control, or in the manner 
prescribed in section 64 If the local directors in dismissing the teacher acted 
without malice and according to their convictions of duty, they are not liable 
for the costs. 

Section XIV. 

4L Size op Sub-Districts. — ^When a sub-district contains less than sixty 
enumerated youth and, in the opinion of the board, it is not " necessary '* that 
the number should be so small, it is the duty of the board to enlarge or abolish 
such sub-district But when by reason of swamps, streams of water, a want of 
passable roads, or sparseness of population, it is impossible to form sub-districts 
that shall contain at least sixty scholars, without practically depriving some 
youth of school advantages, boards of education are at liber^, and it is their 
duty, to form smaller sub-districts. School funds are raised for the purpose of 
** affording the advantages of a free education to all the youth of the ataiCf^ 
and every inhabitant has the right to demand the establishment of a school 
within such a distance of his residence, and with sach facilities for reaching it, 
as will enable his children to attend. If the board refuse to grant school advan- 
tages to all the youth of the township, application may be made to the District 
Court, or the Supreme Court, for a writ oi mandamus^ to compel the board to 
do its duty in this regard. 

42. Graded Sub-Distbiot Schools. — Whenever the population is sufficiently 
dense to afford the requisite number of scholars to torm a school with two de- 
partments (one for the larger papils and one for the smaller), without embracing 
too much territory in a sub-distnet, the organization of such graded school is 
exceedingly desirable. A sub-district school with two departments is much 
superior to two separate unclassified schools. 

43. Location of School Houses. — The authority of the township board in 
locating and purchasing school-house sites, is paramount to that of the local 
directors, who are not empowered to select or purchase school-house sites, except 
under the direction and subject to the rules and regulations of the township 
board.— Section 7. It is clear, from the provisions of the law, that the Legisla* 
ture regarded the location of a school-house an important duty, requiring a due 
consideration of all the circumstances proper to be considered. An act passed 
February 10, 1860 (see supplemental section 10), authorizes the board of edup 
cation to condemn a school-house site when the owner refuses to sell the same. 

44. Time of Altering Sub-Districts. — The sub districts of a township cam 
only be changed or altered at the regular sessions of the township board, which 
are required by law to be held on the third Monday of April and September each 
year, with power to adjourn, from time to time, until all the business required to 
be transacted at such regular sessions shall have been accomplished. A regular 
session adjourned to another day to complete business, is an adjourned regular 
session, and at such adjourned meeting sub-districts maybe changed or altered; 
but' not at a special meeting. Since the enumeration of youth in the several 
Bub-districts is required to be taken between the first and third Monday of Sep- 
tember, and the school frmds are distributed in proportion to such enumeration, 
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all changes in the boundaries of sub-districts should, if possible, be made at the 
regular session in April. When such changes are OQade in September, a new 
enumeration should at once be taken in the sub-districts affected by them. 

45. Modes of Altebikg Sub-Districts.^ There are four distinct modes of ahe^ 
ing sub districts : 1. By cutting off a portion of one sub-district and annexing 
such portion to ar. other sub-district 2. By abolishing a sub-district and annex- 
ing the territory thereof to one or more other sub-districts. 3. By cutting off a 
^rtion of one or more sub-districts and forming from them a new sub-district, 
t. e., an additional sub-district 4. By abolishing two or more sub-districts and 
consolidating the same into a new sub-district 

1. By the first method no new sub-district is formed, and the local directors 
of the sub-district which is enlarged by the annexation of territory to it, are the 
legal directors of such enlarged sub-district If either of the local directors of 
the sub-district from which territory is cut off, reside in such cut-off and transferred 
territory, such director ceases to be a director, since he now resides in another 
sub-district The yacancy, thus occasioned, must be filled by the township clerk 
by appointment 

2. By the second method no new sub-district is formed, and the local direc- 
tors of the sub-district or sub-districts to which the territory of the abolished 
sub-district is annexed, are the legal directors of such enlarged sub-district or 
sub-districts. The local directors of the abolished sub-district go out of office 
at the time the act abolishing such sub-district takes effect, since the abolishing 
of a sub-district also abolishes the office of local director. "When the clerk ot a 
sub-district, so abolished, ceases to be a local director, he also ceases to be a 
member of the township board of educatioa 

3. By the third method, a new sub-dtstrtct is formed, haying no local direc- 
tors in office. The township clerk can not in this case appoint three directors 
since no yacancy has occurred, as the office has neyer been filled. The town- 
ship board of education should cause written notices to be ][)OBted up describing 
the boundaries of such new sub-district, and calling a meeting of the qualifiea 
voters thereof to elect three directora In case the board fail to call such meet- 
ing, any three qualified voters resident within such new sub-district, may call 
the same, by posting up in connection with the written notice of the meeting as 
prescribed in section 4, a certificate from the township clerk, showing the action 
of the board in forming such new sub-district and describing the boundaries 
thereof. The new director thus elected to serve the shortest term, will so out of 
office on the second Monday of the following April, and the other two directors 
respectively in one and two years from that date. See appendix, Form 20. 

4. By the fourth method, a new sub district is formed, having no local di- 
rectors in office. Three directors may be chosen in the manner prescribed when 
a new sub-district is organized from territory cut off from one or more subdis- 
tricts (third method). The local directors of each of the abolished sub-districts 
go out of office when the act abolishing such sub-districts takes effect; and, at 
the same time^ the clerks of such abolished sub-districts cease to be members 
of the township board. 

To avoid the difficulty arising firom the ousting of a member of the board 
from office while the board is still in session with important business to transact, 
the resolution or act abolishing a sub-district should be made to take effect, not 
immediately, but on a subsequent day specified. See appendix. Form 19. 
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BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Inasmuch as my term of official service as Commissioner of Common Schools 
will close on the eleventh of February next, I shall soon be able to resume 
the entire business and editorial management of this magazine. During the 
past two years, arduous official duties which largely engrossed my thoughts and 
energies, have compelled me to rely upon the generous aid of others. 

In editing the current volume, I have been greatly indebted to the Associate 
Editors for valuable assistance. Whatever of spiciness and freshness has 
characterized the editorial department, has been largely due to their pens. 

The business management of the Monthly, during the year, has given the 
highest satisfaction, fully attesting the excellent business qaalifications of the 
Publisher. Mr. Jenkins will continue in charge of the books until the middle 
of February. 

I take this opportunity to announce my purpose to devote a large share of 
my time during the coming year to this magazina It will be my aim to make 
it worthy of a larger circulation by making it worthier of the profession. A 
fuller announcement of my plans and purposes will be made in the January 
number. E. B. WHITE. 



CLOSE OF THE VOLUMR 



The successful completion of another volume of this journal is a high com- 
pliment to the professional spirit of Ohio teachers. The high price of the neces- 
saries of life during the year and the comparatively small salaries received, 
have required on their part the most rigid economy, and yet, voluntarily, and 
without urgent appeals, they have well sustiuned their professional organ. Its 
circulation, though less than in 1864, has been greater than the average since 
the commencement of its publication. Indeed, the falling off has been consid- 
erably less than the increase in price led as to anticipate. This result is due 
largely to an increased circulation among the teachers of country schools, whoae 
appreciation of the practical character of the Monthly is growing from year to 
year. 

The January number will commence the fifteenth volume. Friend Smyth, 
of Cleveland, sets the ball in motion by sending us eiighty4wo subscribers. Qo 
and do likewise, good friends, and the new volume shall be more than the peer 
of its predecessora 
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TEACHERS' INSTITUTBa 

The law of 1864 providing a teachers' institate fund in the several countiee of 
the State, begins to realize the high expectations of its friends. The prospect 
is cheering that another year will witness the holding of an institute in nearly 
every county. If made efficient and vital, these institutes will greatly raise the 
standard of professional attainments among teachers, with a consequent and 
proportionate increase in the efficiency and usefulness of the schools. 

In our October issue, we reported the holding of fifteen institutes and tempo- 
rary normal schools during the months of July and August During the months 
of September, October, and November, institutes were held in ten coonties, 
as follows : 

Licking county, Newark, September 4, 1 week, 12 members. 
Cuyahoga county, North Solon, September 26, 1 week, 50 members. 
Monroe county, Clarington, October 16, 1 week, 50 members. 
Ashland and Richland counties, Ashland, Oct 23, 1 week, 151 members. 
Summit county, Akron, October 23, 1 week, 97 members. 
Stark county, Canton, October 23^ 1 week, 53 memb^^^ 
Washington county, Marietta, October 24, 4 days, 78 members. 
Fulton county, Wausoon, November 6. 1 week, 69 members. 
Portage county, Ravenna, November 6, 1 week, 79 members. 
Geauga county, Chardon, November 21, 1 week. (No report) 

Dnring the week commencing December 26th, institutes will be held in each 
of the following counties : Guernsey, at Cambridge ; Belmont, at Bellaire ; Han- 
cock, at Findlay; Hardin, at Kenton; Williams, at Bryan; Fairfield, at Lan- 
caster ; and Coshocton, at Coshoctoa An institute will doubtless be held dining 
the same week in Adams, Mercer, and several other counties, of which we have no 
definite information. The teachers of Warren county hold a session of their 
institute at Waynesville on the 8th and 9th days of December. 

The disturbed and excited condition of the public mind seriously interfered 
with institute work during the first part of the year, and very few institutes were 
held ; and, in several counties, the holding of an institute was abandoned on 
account of the difficulty experienced in obtaining competent instructors. But, 
notwithstanding these drawbacks and discouragements, the number of institates 
held in the State daring the year, will not be less than forty, and may reach 
Ibrty-five. The whole number of teachers in attendance will be abont 300&. 

The great d^culty now to be overcome in the maaagement of the institutes 
of the State, is the want of experienced and competent instructors. Very f«w 
of our teachers are capable of filling the office of an institute instructor, and 
those who are capable, have, as a general rule, other duties to attend to. The 
State should at once put able and experienced men into the field to organize in- 
stitutes in backward counties, and to render such assistance as may be necessary 
to make Ihe institutes of the State efficient and snccesrful 

A bill appropriating 9300i^ ^or employing a corps of institute instracton 
passed the Senate last Spring by a handsome majority, and would have passed 
^e House had it not come up for its final passage on the last day of the session 
when several of its friends were absent A little effort on the part of the teach- 
ers of the State will, doubtless, induce the next General Assembly to render die 
needed assistance. 
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Bbownbli. Stbbet School.— -The new sohoal-bqilding on Brownell streel^, Cleve* 
land> O., is, in most respeots, a model one> and we hope soon to present a brief de- 
scription of it to our readers. All the rooms are famished with single desks and 
chairs, of Chase's manufacture, with other furniture to match. The walls are already 
ornamented with beautiful engravings, purchased by the pupils, and the Grammar de- 
partment contains a splendid piano presented by the citizens of the district. What- 
ever good taste and liberality can do to make this one of the most beautiful and 
attractive schools of the country, is being done. 

We recently had the pleasure of passing through the different rooms while the 
schools were in session. It was a pleasant sight. Behind each little desk was a 
bright and smilling face, and the joy of " duty well done ** beamed from every eye. 
We have never seen a better looking and happier collection of teachers and pupils. 

We glanced with a sigh to the old deserted building, just across the street, where 
fourteen years ago we organized this same school, and laid, in weakness, the founda- 
tion on which others have since so worthily builded. It was there, too, that a now 
sainted sister so nobly wrought that her memory is as green and precious as on the 
day of her leave-taking. A beautiful erayon sketch drawn by her upon the black- 
board, has been sacredly preserved by each suoeesslvd class of pupils, and skillftil 
hands have lovingly retouched each line dimmed by tiiJiie. May Qod bless teacher 
and pupils that have occupied that room I 

Fulton County Institute. — The teachers' institute held at Wauseon, during the 
week commei^cing Nov. 6th, gave the highest satisfaction, and its influence will be 
widely and beneficially felt in the schools of the county. The instructors were Col. 
D. F. De Wolf, Supt. of Toledo Schools, and Maj. M. D. L. Bubll, of the Wauseon 
Schools. An excellent series of resolutions were adopted, two of which we are tempted 
to copy: 

Betolved, That no teacher in Ohio can afford to be without our excellent Educational 
Monthly, and that the members of this Institute will manifest their appreciation of the 
untiring and efficient efforts of its Editor, by aiding him to secure for it the patronage 
of every teacher within the circle of their acquaintance. 

Reaolved, That we hail with delight the prospect that the village of Wauseon will 
soon offer to the young people of Fulton and a(yoining counties, in a system of graded 
Union Schools, the very best means of educating themselves for the profession of 
teaching and for other useful callings, without leaving our own vicinity for this pur- 
pose. 

The last resolution refers to the recent vote of the citizens of Wauseon levying a 
tax of $10,000 to build a school-house. 

Monroe County Institute. — The teachers of Monroe county have sustained a 
teachers' institute for more than twelve years, meeting with two or three exceptions, 
Udee each year. What other county in the State can show as worthy an institute 
record as this ? The last session was held at Clarington, and evinced an increasing 
interest in the cause on the part of the teachers of the county. All agree that the in- 
stititte has exerted a most salutary influence upon the teachers and schools of the 
comity. 

We had the pleasure of meeting, at his own home, our good friend, Hon. John D. 
O^CoNNaE, for four years past a member of the State Senate, where he did efficient 
service for the common-school cause. Oar readers have not forgotten the noble stand 
he took in 1862. 

XFnion Instxtuts.— The teachers of Bichiand and A&hland counties have adopted 
the plan of holding Union institutes — tiie Spring session being held in Richland 
county^and the Fall session 4a Ashland. The session held at Ashland during the weidk 
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oommenoing Oetob«r SS, wm Iwgely sttendecli and was a complete raoeess. "Ptotk. 
SOBVTLift; of Baldwin Univeritj, Bereai 0., was the principal instractor. Mr. PiA- 
ESk, Supt of Mansfield Sohoolsi Mr. Botd, of Savannah Aoademyi and Dr. Dnnur- 
DOBF and Mr. Graham, of Vermilion Institate, gave a few lessons each. . 

Besolntions were passed recommending township teachers' associations and county, 
lohool superintendents ; sostaining the county board of examiners, and asking them 
to raise, instead of lowering, the standard of qualifications ; and endorsing the reso- 
lution of the State Teachers' Association recommending inquiries respecting the pro- 
fessional reading of applicants for certificates. 

The Union took us to be a genuine Yankee and a " Professor '' at that 1 — ^both mis- 
takes arising, as it is supposed, from the fact that we made a historic allusion to the 
Pilgrims as the founders of the free school system of the country. The Editor is 
evidently a man of profound learning and remarkable acumen, and we would most 
gratefully and rererently heed his advice to omit the "reminiscence "in the hitare, 
did we not fear that his historic wisdom is as far above our reach as his spelling. 
^'Oallelbo " is a long way ahead of both Webster and Worcester I 

SuHHiT OouNTT Institutb. — It is onnecssary to add that the recent institute at 
Akron was a success. Given a good attendance of teachers, and Dr. Lord and Mr. 
HoLB ,for instructors, and a suooessfU institute is not only a logical but a heoessaiy 
result 

Wabhinoton Goxtbtt Instittttb. — The institute at Marietta was a complete suooeu 
as the names of the following instructors would guarantee : Dr. I. W. Andbiwb, 
Prof. £. T. Tafpak, Prof. Bobbbt Kidd, and Prof. J. H. Doak. 

PoBTAGB County Institutb. — When Old Portage fails in an attempt to get op • 
good institute, something unusual will happen. She has many live teachers, an ezoel- 
lent board of examiners, and a hospitable people. Among the public lecturers at he 
late institute was Hon. Jambs A. Gabfibld. Prof. A. Schuylbb was the principal 
instructor. Steps have already been taken to hold a rousing institute in the Spring. 

Stabe County Institute. — The institute at Canton was attended chiefly by the 
teachers of the Union Schools of Canton, Massillon, and other towns in the county. 
The township teachers seemed to have overlooked the fact that they had an equal, if 
not superior, interest in the exercises. A resolution was adopted organizing a series 
of educational meetings in the several sub-districts of the county. 

Cleveland. — The Board of Education recently increased the salaries of the female 
teachers $70 each, and the teachers as at hank-o£Eering subscribed for eighty-two eopietof 
the Monthly ! It is difficult to decide which did the worthier act, the board or the 
teachers. We commend both as worthy of imitation. . 

The main room of the Central High School contains a fine portrait, life-size, of Mr. 
Andrew Fbbesb, the real founder of the school, and, for many years, its efficient and 
honored head. The painting^ was presented to the school by Mr. Freese's former 
pupils — ^an act that honors him and them alike. Mr. F. was a pioneer in the sohoob 
of the city, and the high position they early took was largely due to his lealow 
and well-directed labors. 

A Cobbegtion.— A correspondents informs us that Mrs. Allen's school, at Chilli- 
oothe, is composed of pupils from the High, Grammar, and other schools of the oit^i 
with a few from the country. Latin is continued in the High School as heretofoxe* 
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' HsHBY B. BA8T)fAN.-^At ft meeting of the teftohen of the public schools of Cleve- 
land, hold Nov. 18, 1865, the following resolntions were unanimously adopted : 

Whsbsas, Information has reached ns that our brother and fellow-teaoher, Henby B. 
Eastman, late Principal of Mayflower Street School, has been summoned from his 
* labors to his account, 

Beec^lvedf That in his death our profession has lost a faithful and deyoted member^ 
the cause of popular education a zealous advocate, and society a useful and worthy 
oitisen. 

Beeolved, That his removal in the prime of life, and in the midst of his labors, 
•hould admonish us who remain, to be prepared for a like event, and stimulate us to 
greater diligence and faithfulness in our work. 

Beeplved, That we sympathize deeply with the bereaved wife of our brother, and 
oommend her to the care of Him who is the widow's stay. 

Beeolved, That these resolutions be published in our city papers and the EduecUional 
Monthly, and a copy sent to Mrs. Eastman. 

Samubl Findlhy, 
Wm. G. Fox, 
Maby J. Johnston, 
Mabt B. Johnson, 

Mr. Eastman was a native of New Hampshire, and a graduate of the Wesleyan 
University at Middletown, Connecticut. . He resigned his connection with the May- 
flower Street School in March last, on aooonnt of declining health, and his death 
ooourred on the 27th of October. He was a faithful teacher, much beloved by his 
pupils, and highly respected by all his associates. 

Complimsntabv. — Last evening a number of our public school teachers of both 
sexes, assembled in the rooms of Nelson's Commercial College, for a social interview 
with their friend and co-laborer, Mr. John Hancock. After a short time spent in 
conversation, Mr. A. J. Rickofv, in behalf of the friends present, presented Mr. 
Hanooojc with a magnificent service of silver plate. This proceeding elicited a charao- 
teristio speech from Mr. Hancock, which was followed by a very funny, and then a 
very serioas, poem from Mr. W. H. Vsnable. Succeeding these exercises came a most 
sumptuous feast of good things ; indeed, we doubt whether the room of the College 
ever before illustrated so practically and tangibly the fair results of a large commeroe. 
The whole affair was highly creditable to the parties concerned in its production, and 
very proper in view of the distinguished service of Mr. Hancock in behalf of public 
education. — Cin, Gazette, 

Wm. E. Cbosby, late Principal of the Sixth District School, Cincinnati, was re- 
cently presented with a very handsome silver ice-pitcher and goblet, as testimonials 
of the esteem and good will of his former pupils. The Cincinnati Gazette says, very 
truly, that it is generous enough to wish him but half the success as Principal of the 
First Intermediate that he attained in the Sixth District. 

Mb. C. R. Stuntz. of the Woodward High School, Ciopcinnati, and Mr. John Bol- 
ton, of the High School in Portsmouth, have been awarded First Class Certificates by 
the State Board of Examiners. 

Majob W. H. G. Adnsy, formerly Superintendent of the Public Schools in Harmar, 
has accepted the appointment of Principal of the Preparatory Department of the Ohio 
University. 

Mb. Edwin Regal resumes his connection with the Normal School at Hopedale, 0., 
at the opening of the winter term. 
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KiLSov's OoxMiBOUL OoLLioi.— The praetioal eharseter of the system of instnie- 
tiion adopted in this institation, as sketched in the card of the Proprietor, will seenie 
attention rf • Mr. Hancock's well known dislike of all shams and charlatanry is an 
assurance, if such is needed, that the advantages promised are snbstantial and real. 
The NeioH and Educator has reached the tenth number of the second volume. Each 
number contains several educational articles. Terms : $1.00 a year. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

LiFK OP Marcus Tullids Cioeeo. By William Foesyth, M.A., Q.C. In Two 
Volumes. With Illustrations. New York : Charles Scribner k Go. 1865. 

This is much the best biography of the great Roman that we have read. It is not 
only free from the fault of excessive panegyric that so disfigures Middleton's work, 
but it is less historical and heavy. The author has aimed to exhibit Cicero not only 
as an orator and a politician, but also as he was in private and domestic life. This is 
really the characteristic feature of the work, and imparts to it a charm which no mere 
history of the public life and services of Cicero possesses. We always like to see our 
hero at the fireside as well as in the Senate Chamber and the Forum. The work bean 
abundant evidence of great care and labor in its preparation, and no scholar will rise 
from its perusal without thanking the biographer for what he assures us was *' a labor 
of love." 

Cub Youno Folks. An Illustrated Magasine for Boys and Girls. Tlcknor k Fields : 
Boston, Mass. $2.00 a year. 

" Our Young Folks," tried by the two -fold test of interest and influence, is un- 
questionably the best juvenile magasine published in this country. It is readable 
without being trashy, sparkling without being delusive, and instructive without being 
dull and prosaic. It hits, most happily, the golden mean between childish insipidity 
and staid erudition, combining, in due proportion, the sparkle and vivacity of youth 
with the wisdom of age. 

Believing that a wide circulation of this magasine will do much to correct the too- 
prevalent habit of reading trashy and pernicious works, we most cordially commend 
it to all parents and friends of youth. 

Clark's School Yibitob. J. W. Banghaday, Publisher, Philadelphia, Pa. 76 cents 
a year. 

This genial and bright-faced monthly paper is a great favorite with the little folks* 
It enters upon its tenth volume with the January number. Its sunshine should be in 
every household. • 

Thb Advertisers. — We would again direct the attention of our readers to the ad- 
vertising pages of the Mokthlt. The professional works announced by J. B. Lip- 
pincott k Co. should be read by every teacher, and their geographieal text-books sie 
of great merit. The high character of the publications of Ivison, Bhinney, Blake- 
man k Co., is well known to many of our readers. Taggard k Thompson call atten- 
tion to something new in the line of mathematics, which we have not yet seen, but 
whieh must deserve the attention of instructors. Moore, Wilstach k Baldwin solicit 
agents for several works of interest. A change will also be noticed in the pages of 
Sargeant, Wilson k Hinkle, PubUshers of the 6]^ellent Bcleotic Series. 
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